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J.  HOUGH  the  parliament  at  Oxford  had  pre-    i665. 

served  that  excellent  harmony  that  the  king  had 

proposed,  and  hardly  wished  any  thing  in  which 
they  had  not  concurred,  insomuch  as  never  parlia- 
ment so  entirely  sympathised  with  his  majesty ;  and 
though  ^  it  passed  more  acts  for  his  honour  and  se- 
curity than  any  other  had  ever  done  in  so  short  a 
session :  yet  it  produced^  a  precedent  of  a  very  un- 
happy nature,  the  circumstances  whereof  in  the 
present  were  unusual  and  pernicious,  and  the  conse- 
quences in  the  future  very  mischievous,  and  there- 
fore not  unfit  to  be  set  out  at  large. 

The  lord  Arlington  and  sir  William  Coventry,  An  attempt 
closely  united  in  the  same  puiposes,  and  especially  [Je"!!^* 
against  the  chancellor,  had  a  great  desire  to  find  *'''«'• 
some  means  to  change  the  course  and  method  of  the 
king's  counsels ;  which  they  could  hardly  do  whilst 

'  though]  Not  in  MS.  ^  produced]  introduced 
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ft         CONTINUATION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

1665.  the  same  persons  continued  still  in  the  same  employ- 
ments.  Their  malice  was  most  against  the  chan- 
cellor :  yet  they  knew  not  what  suggestions  to  make 
to  the  king  against  him,  having  always  pretended 
to  his  majesty,  how  falsely  soever,  to  have  a  great 
esteem  of  him.  Their  project  therefore  was  to  re- 
move the  treasurer,  who  was  as  weary  of  his  office 
and  of  the  court  as  any  body  could  be  of  him :  but 
his  reputation  was  so  great,  his  wisdom  so  unques- 
tionable, and  his  integrity  so  confessed,  that  they 
knew  in  neither  of  those  points  he  could  be  im- 
peachedi  And  the  king  himself  had  kindness  and 
reverence  towards  him,  though  he  had  for  some 
years  thought  him  less  active,  and  so  less  fit  for  that 
administration,  than  every  body  else  knew  him  to 
be:  and  these  men  had  long  insinuated  unto  his 
majesty's  ^*  how  ill  all  the  business  of  the  exchequer 
^^  was  managed  by  the  continual  infirmities  of  the 
^^  treasurer,  who,  between  the  gout  and  the  stone, 
'^  had  not  ease  enough  to  attend  the  painful  function 
*^  of  that  office,  but  left  the  whole  to  be  managed 
"  and  governed  by  his  secretary  sir  Philip  Warwick  f  * 
upon  whose  experience  and  fidelity  he  did  in  truth 
much  rely,  as  he  had  reason  to  do^  his  reputation 
for  both  being  very  signal  and  universal.  And  to- 
wards fiistening  this  reproach  they  had  the  contribu-* 
tion  of  the  lord  Ashley,  who  was  good  at  looking  into 
other  men's  offices,  and  was  not  pleased  to  see  sir 
Philip  Waifwick's  credit  greater  than  his  with  the 
treasurer,  and  hiB  advice  more  followed.  And  the 
other  two  had  craftUy  insinuated  to  him,  that  he 
would  make  much  a  better  treasurer ;  which$  whilst 

<=  majesty]  Omitted  m  MS. 
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he  thought  they  were  in  earnest,  prevailed  with  him    ic6B. 

not  only  to  suggest  matmab  to  them  for  that  re- 

proach,  but  to  inculcate  the  same  to  the  king  upon 
several  occasions :  but  when  he  discovered  that  they 
intended  nothing  of  advantage  to  his  particular,  he 
withdrew  from  that  intrigue,  tlipugh  in  all  other 
particulars  he  sided  with  them. 

The  king  was  too  easy  in  making  asngnations 
upon  his  revenue,  wliidi  would  make  it  uncapable 
to  satisfy  others  which  were  more  necessary,  and  to 
grant  suits  by  lease  or  farm,  (sometimes  to  worthy 
nien,)  which  were  of  mischievous  consequence  to  all 
the  measures  which  could  be  taken ;  and  those  the 
treasurer  found  himself  obliged  to  stop :  and  com- 
monly, upon  informing  the  king  of  it  and  of  his 
reasons,  his  majesty  was  very  well  pleased  with 
what  he  had  done,  and  (as  hath  been  said  before) 
did  often  give  himself  ease  from  the  importunity  of 
many,  by  signing  the  warrants  they  brought  to  him, 
in  confidence  that  either  the  chancellor  or  treasure!* 
would  not  suffer  theiii  to  pass.  However,  it  raised 
damour ;.  and  there  were  meatk  enough  who  had  the 
same  provocation  to  make  a  great  noise ;  and  they 
easily  found  countenance  from  others,  who  desired 
it  should  be  believed,  ^*  that  it  was  a  high  arrogance 
«  and  presumption  in  any  subject  to  stc^  any  sig- 
^  nature  of  the  king,  and  so  make  his  majesty's 
^  grace  and  bounty  to  be  ineffectual,  if  his  appro- 
*'  bation  and  consent  was  not  likewise  pifocured.'' 
There  was  visibly  great  want  of  mon^,  though 
there  were  vast  sums  ^  raised ;  which  they  laboure4 
to  persuade  the  king  proceeded  from  the  unskOful- 

^  sunift]  auras  of  money 
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4         CONTINUATION  OF  THE  LIFE  OF 

1665.  ness  or  unactivity  of  the  treasurer,  who  was  again 
tired  with  the  vexation  and  indignity,  when  he  had 
so  frequently  presented  the  king  with  the  particulars 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  made  it  de- 
monstrable how  much  his  expenses  exceeded  all  his 
income ;  and  how  impossible  it  would  be,  without 
lessening  these,  to  provide  wherewithal  to  supply 
necessary  occasions^:  but  this  was  an  ungracious 
subject,  and  opened  more  mouths  than  could  easily 
foe  stopped. 

There  was  a  man  who  hath  been  often  named, 
sir  George  Downing,  who  by  having  been  some  years 
in  the  office  of  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  exchequer, 
and  being  of  a  restless  brain,  did  understand  enough 
of  the  nature  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  course  of 
the  receipt,  to  make  others  who  understood  less  of 
it  to  think  that  he  knew  the  bottom  of  it,  and  that 
the  expedients,  which  should  be  proposed  by  him 
towards  a  reformation,  could  not  but  be  very  per- 
tinent and  practicable.  And  he  was  not  unhurt  in 
the  emoluments  of  his  own  office,  which  were  less- 
ened by  the  assignations  made  to  the  bankers,  upon 
the  recei^Yts  themselves,  without  the  money's  ever 
passing  thrmigh  the  tellers'  office ;  by  which,  though 
they  did  receive  their  just  fees;  they  had  not  what 
they  would  have  taken,  if  the  money  had  passed 
through  their  own.  hands.  He  was  a  member  of 
parliament,  and  a  very  voluminous  speaker,  who 
would  be  thought  wiser  in  trade  than  any  of  the 
merchants,  and  to  understand  the  mystery  of  all 
professions  much  better  than  the  professors  of  them; 
And  such  a  kind  of  chat  is  always  acceptable  in  a 

^  necessary  Qccauons]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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crowd,  (where  few  understand  many  subjects,)  .who  ^    1655. 

are  always  glad  to  find  those  put  out  of  countenance 

who  thought  they  understood  it  best :  and  so  they 
were  much  pleased  to  hear  sir  George  Downing  in* 
veigh  against  the  ignorance  of  those,  who  could  only 
smile  at  his  want  of  knowledge. 

This  gentleman  was  very  grateful  to  sir  William 
Coventry  as  well  as  to  lord  Arlington,  and  was  ready 
to  instruct  them  in  all  the  miscarriages  and  over- 
sights in  the  treasury,  and  to  propose  ways  of  re- 
formation to  them.  <^  The  root  of  all  miscarriage 
^  was  the  unlimited  power  of  the  lord  treasurer,  that 
'*  no  money  could  issue  out  without  his  particular 
^  direction,  and  all  money  was  paid  upon  no  ^  other 
**  rules  than  his  order ;  so  that,  let  the  king  want  as 
^*  much  as  was  possible,- no  money  could  be  paid  by 
**  his,  without  the  treasurer's  warrant;'*  which,  to 
men  who  understood  no  more  than  they  did,  seemed 
a  very  great  incongruity.  *^  But,"  he  said, "  if  there  a  pn^cctof 
'*  were  such  a  clause  inserted  into  the  bill  which  D^wQii!|n« 
**  was  to  be  passed  in  the  house  of  commons  forj'^^t^* 
••  money,  it  might  prevent  all  inconveniences,  and'^'T- 
**  the  king's  money  would  be  paid  only  to  those 
''  persons  and  purposes  to  which  his  majesty  should 
**  assign  them ;  and  more  money  would  be  presently 
''  advanced  upon  this  act  of  parliament,  than  the 
"  credit  of  the  bankers  could  procure  ^  for  he  fore- 
saw that  would  be  a  very  natural  objection  against 
his  clause  and  the  method  he  proposed. 

He  made  his  discourse  so  plausible  to  them,  that 
they  were  much  pleased  with  it ;  and  it  provided 
for  so  many  of  their  own  ends,  that  they  neither  did 
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6         CONTINUATION  OP  THE  LIFE  OF 

1665.  nor  were  able  to  consider  the  reverse  of  it,  but  were 
most  solicitous  that  there  might  no  obstructions 
arise  in  the  way.  If  it  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  chancellor,  he  iVould  oppose  it  for  the 
novelty,  and  the  consequences  that  might  attend  it ; 
and  if  the  treasurer  had  notice  of  it,  he  would  not 
consent  to  it  for  the  indignity  that  his  office  was 
subjected  to  i  they  therefore  discoursed  it  to  the  king 
as  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  his  service,  if  it 
were  secretly  carried;  and  then  brought  the  pro- 
jector, who  was  an  indefatigable  talker,  to  inform 
his  majesty  of  the  many  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  his  service  by  this  new  method  that  he  had  de- 
vised, and  the  many  mischiefs  which  would  be  pre- 
vented. 

There  were  many^  things  which  were  suggested, 
that  were  agreeable  to  some  fEmcies  that  the  king 
himself  had  entertained ;  there  would  not  need  now 
so  many  formalities,  as  warrants  and  privy  seals,  be- 
fore monies  could  be  paid ;  and  money  might  here- 
after issue  out  and  be  paid  without  the  treasurer's 
privity ;  in  which  many  conveniences  seemed  to  ap- 
pear :  though  besides  the  innovation  and  breach  of 
all  old  order,  which  is  ever  attended  by  many  mis- 
chiefs unforeseen,  there  were  very  great  inconveni- 
ences in  view  in  those  very  particulars  which  they 
fancied  to  be  conveniences.  But  it  was  enough  that 
the  king  so  well  liked  the  advice,  upon  conference 
with  them  three,  that  he  resolved  to  communicate 
it  with  no  others ;  but  appointed,  that  when  the  bill 
for  supply  should  be  brought  into  the  house,  (it  be- 
ing to  be,  as  was  said  before,  for  the  sum  of ,) 
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at  tbe  commitoient  Downing  should  offer  that  pro-  1665. 
?iio^  which  had  been  drawn  by  himself,  and  read  to""^  " 
tbe  king  and  the  other  two.  And  because  it  was 
foreseen,  that  it  would  be  opposed  by  many  of  those 
who  were  known  to  be  very  affectionate  to  the 
king's  service,  they  had  all  authority  privately  to 
assure  them,  that  it  was  offered  with  the  king's 
approbation. 

Against  the  time  that  the  bill  was  to  be  brought  a  ciMoour 
in,  they  prepared  the  house  by  many  unseasonable  guDst  the 
bitta:  invectives  against  the  bankers,  called  them  "* 
cheats,  bloodsuckers,  extortioners,  and  loaded  them 
with  all  the  reproaches  which  can  be  cast  upon  tbe 
worst  men  in  the  world,  and  would  have  them  looked 
upon  as  the  causes  of  all  the  king's  necessities,  and 
of  the  want  of  monies  throughout  the  kingdom :  all 
wfaidi  was  a  plausible  ailment,  as  all  invectives 
against  particular  men  are ;  and  all  men  who  had 
faculties  of  depraving,  and  of  making  ill  things  ap- 
pear worse  than  they  are,  were  easily  engaged  with 
them.  The  bankers  did  not  consist  of  above  the 
number  of  five  or  six  men,  some  whereof  were  alder- 
men, and*  had  been  lord  mayors  of  London,  and  all 
the  rest  were  aldermen,  or  had  fined  for  aldermen, 
lliey  were  a  tribe  that  had  risen  and  grown  up  in 
Cromwell's  time,  and  never  were*  heard  of  before 
the  late  troubles,  till  when  the  whole  trade  of  money 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  s^veners: 
they  were  for  the^most  part  goldsmiths,  men  known 
to  be  so  rich,  and  of  so  good  reputation,  that  all  the 
money  of  the  kingdom  would  be  trusted  or  depo- 
sited in  their  hands. 

*  were]  Not  in  MS. 
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1665.        From  the  time  of  the  king^s  return,  when  though 


'Vht  Mtmn.  great  and  vast  sums  were  granted,  yet  such  vast 
JJSLtb""*^  debts  were  presently  to  be  paid,  the  armies  by  land 
^>*""»«"-  and  sea  to  be  presently  discharged,  that  ^  the  money 
that  was  to  be  collected  in  six  and  six  months  would 
not  provide  for  those  present  unavoidable  issues; 
but  there  must  be  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  gotten  together  in  few  days,  before  they 
could  begin  to  disband  the  armies  or  to  pay  the  sea- 
men off;  the  deferring  whereof  every  month  in- 
creased the  charge  to  an  incredible  proportion :  none 
could  supply  those  occasions  but  the  bankers,  which 
brought  the  king's  ministers  first  acquainted  with 
them;  and  they  were  so  well  satisfied  with  their 
proceedings,  that  they  did  alwajrs  declare,  **  that 
"  they  were  so  necessary  to  the  king's  affairs,  that 
**  they  knew  not  how  to  have  conducted  them  with^ 
*^  out  that  assistance." 
S^ti^n^  The  method  of  proceeding  with  them  was  thus. 
with  them.  As  soou  as  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  the  king 
sent  for  those  bankers,  (for  there  was  never  any  con- 
tract made  with  them  but  in  his  majesty's  pre- 
sence:) and  he^  being  attended  by  the  ministers  of 
the  revenue,  and  commonly  the  chancellor  and 
others  of  the  council,  the  lord  treasurer  presented  a 
particular  information  to  the  king  of  the  most  ur- 
gent occasions  for  present  money,  either  for  disband- 
ing troops,  or  discharging  ships,  or  setting  out  fleets, 
(all  which  are  to  be  done  together,  and  not  by  par- 
cels ;)  so  that  it  was  easily  foreseen  what  ready  mo- 
ney must  be  provided.  And  this  account  being 
made,  the  bankers  were  called  in,  and  told,  "  that 
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*^  the  Idug  had  occaaon  to  use  stich  a  sum  of  ready  \665. 
**  money  within  such  a  day;  they  understood  the 
^  act  of  parliament,  and  so  might  determine  what 
"  money  they  could  lend  the  king,  and  what  man- 
^  ner  of  security  would  best  satisfy  them.**  Where- 
upon one  said,  <<  he  would  within  such  a  time  pay 
^  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,"  another  more,  and 
another  less,  as' they  found  themselves  provided ;  for 
there  was  no  joint  stock  amongst  them,  -but  every 
one  supplied  according  to  his  ability.  They  were 
desirous  to  have  eight  in  the  hundred,  which  was 
not  unreasonable  to  ask,  and  the  king  was  **  willing 
^  to  give :"  but  upon  better  consideration  amongst 
themselves,  they  thought  fit  to  decline  that  demand, 
as  being  capable  of  turning  to  their  disadvantage, 
and  would  leave  the  interest  to*  the  king's  own 
bounty,  declaring  **  that  themselves  paid  six  in  the 
*'  hundred  for  all  the  money  with  which  they  were 
''  intrusted,"  which  was  Iqiown  to  be  true. 

Then  they  demanded  such  a  receipt  and  assign- 
ment to  be  made  to  them  by  the  lord  treasurer,  for 
the  payment  of  the  first  money  that  shouldbe  pay- 
able upon  that  act  of  parliament,  or  a  branch  of  that 
act,  or  tallies  upon  the  farmers  of  the  customs  or  ex- 
cise, or  such  other  branches  of  the  revenue  as  were 
least  charged ;  having  the  king's  own  word  and  the 
faith  of  the  treasurer,  that  they  should  be  exactly 
complied  with;  for,  let  the  security  be  what  they 
could  desire,  it  would  still  be  in  the  power  of  the 
king  or  of  the  lord  treasurer  to  divert  what  was  as- 
signed to  them  to  other  purposes.  Therefore  there 
is  nothing  surer,  than  that  the  confidence  in  the 
king's  justice,  and  the  unquestionable  reputation  of 
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1665.  the  lord  treasurer's  honour  imd  int^grityt  was  the 
true  fouDclation  of  that  credit  which  supplied  all  his 
majesty's  necessities  and  occasions ;  and  his  majesty 
always  treated  those  men  very  graciouslyt  as  his 
very  good  servants,  and  all  his  ministers  looked  upon 
them  as  very  honest  and  valuable  men.  And  in  this 
manner,  for  many  years  after  his  majesty's  return, 
even  to  the  unhappy  beginning  of  the  Dutch  war» 
the  public  expenses  were  carried  on,  it  may  be,  with 
too  little  dijfficulty,  which  possibly  increased  some 
expenses ;  and  nobody  opened  his  mouth  against  the 
bankers,  who  every  day  increased  in  credit  and  re- 
putation, and  had  the  money  of  all  men  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

The  solicitor  general  brought  in  the  bill  for  sup- 
ply according  to  course,  in  that  form  as  those  bills 
for  money  ought  and  used  to  be :  and  after  it  had 
been  read  the  second  time,  when  it  was  committed. 
Downing    Downiug  offered  his  proviso,  the  end  of  which  was, 
proTiBo  in    **  to  make  all  the  money  that  was  to  be  raised  by 
the  supply ;  **  this  bill  to  be  applied  only  to  those  ends  to  which 
**  it  was  given,  which  was  the  carrying  on  the  war, 
**  and  to  no  other  purpose  whatsoever,  by  what  au- 
"  thority  soever ;"  with  many  other  clauses  in  it  so 
Which  if    monstrous,  that  the  solicitor,  and  many  others  who 
Thn^id-^  were  most  watchful  for  the  king's  service,  declared 
tor  gene,    gggiiigt  it,  as  introductive  to  a  commonwealth,  and 
not  fit  for  monarchy.    It  was  observed,  **  that  the 
^'  assignment  of  the  money  that  was  given  by  act  of 
*^  parliament  to  be  paid  in  another  manner  and  to 
.^^  other  persons  than  had  been  formerly  used,  though 
**  there  wanted  not  plausible  pretences,  was  the  be- 
*^  ginning  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  furnished  the 
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'^  parliament  with  money  to  raise  a  rebellion,  when    1665. 

^  the  king  had  none  to  defend  himself;  which  had 

**  made  Oomwell  wise  enough  never  to  permit  anjr 
*^  of  those  claiises,  or  that  the  impositions  which 
^  were  raised  should  be  diqiosed  to  any  uses  or  by 
**  any  persons  but  by  himself  and  his  own  orders.'' 
And  by  such  and  other  arguments,  which  the  con* 
tiivers  had  not  foreseen,  the  proviso  had  been  ab- 
solutely thrown  out,  if  sir  William  Coventry  and 
Downing  had  not  gone  to  the  solicitor  and  others 
who  spake  against  it,  and  assured  them,  *'  that  it 
^  was  brought  in  by  the  king^s  own  direction,  and 
*^  for  purposes  well  understood  by  his  majesty." 
Upon  which  they  were  contented  that  it  should  be 
committed,  yet  with  direction  '*  that  such  and  such 
^  expressions  should  be  reformed  and  amended." 

In  the  afternoon  the  king  sent  for  the  solicitor,  tim  king 
and  forbade  him  any  more  to  oppose  that  proviso,  ^m'^to 
for  that  it  was  much  for  his  service.    And  when  he^^^^^^ 
would  inform  him  of  many  mischiefs  which  would 
inevitably  attend  it,  some  were  of  those  which  he 
had  no  mind  to  prevent,  being  to  lessen  their  power 
who  he  thought  had  too  much,  and  the,  other  he 
cared  not  to  hear ;  and  said  only,  **  that  he  would 
**  bear  the  inconveniences  which  would  ensue  upon 
**  his  own  account,  for  the  benefits  whidi  would  ac* 
**  crue,  and  which  it  was  not  yet  seasonable  to  com- 
'*  municate  with  other  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
**  mons,  whom  he  thought  not  to  be  so  aUe  to  dis- 
•*puteitwithhim."«» 

"»  Something    seems    to  'be  ventry;  or,  by  the  king  to  the" 

wanting  here  to  make  the  sense  solicitor.    In   the  latter  case, 

dear.     Qu.  Whether  what  fol-  toid  them  (as  it  is  in  the  MS.) 

lows  was  spoken  by  Downing  should  be  altered  to  told  him* 

to  the  king,  Arlington,  and  Co-  [Note  in  the  first  edition.] 
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]665.        He  enlarged  more  in  discourse,  and  told  them; 

"  that  this  would  be  an  "^  encouragement  to  lend  mo- 

**  ney,  by  making  the  payment  with  interest  so  cer- 
**  tain  and  fixed,  that  there  could  be  no^  security  in 
<^  the  kingdom  like  it,  when  it  should  be  out  of  any 
**  man's  power  to  cause  any  money  tl|at  should  be 
^*  lent  to  morrow  to  be  paid  before  that  which  was 
**  lent  yesterday,  but  that  all  should  be  infaUiUy 
**  paid  in  order ;  by  which  the  exchequer  (which  was 
**  now  bankrupt  and  without  any  credit)  would  be 
**  quickly  in  that  reputation,  that  all  men  would  de^ 
*'  posit  their  money  there :  and  that  he  hoped  in  few 
''  years,  by  observing  the  method  he  now  proposed, 
<'  he  would  make  his  exchequer  the  best  and  the 
**  greatest  bank  in  Europe,  and  where  all  Europe 
'*  would,  when  it  was  once  understood,  pay  in  their 
^*  money  for  the  certain  profit  it  would  yield,  and 
*^  the  indubitable  certainty  that  they  should  receive 
**  their  money."  And  with  this  discourse  the  vain 
man,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  Holland,  and 
would  be  thought  to  have  made  himself  master  of 
all  their  policy,  had  amused  the  king  and  his  two 
friends,  undertaking  to  erect  the  king's  exchequer 
into  the  same  degree  of  credit  that  the  bank  of 
Amsterdam  stood  upon  p,  the  institution  whereof  he 
undertook  to  know,  and  from  thence  to  make  it  evi- 
dent, ^*  that  all  that  should  be  transplanted  into  Eng- 
"  land,  and  all  nations  would  sooner  send  their  mo- 
"  ney  into  the  exchequer,  than  into  Amsterdam  or 
"  Genoa  or  Venice."  And  it  cannot  be  enough  won- 
dered at,  that  this  intoxication  prevailed  so  far,  that 

"  wuuld   be  au]   OmUUd  in         p  stood    upon]     Omitted    in 
MS.  MS. 

"^  no]  OmUUd  in  MS. 
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no  ailment  would  be  heard  against  it,  the  king    i6e5. 

having  upon  those  notions,  and  with  the  advice  of 

those  counsdlors,  in  his  own  thoughts  new-modelled 
the  whole  government  of  his  treasury,  in  which  he 
resolved  to  have  no  more  superior  officers.  But  this 
was  onljr  reserved  within  his  own  breast,  and  not 
communicated  to  any  but  those  who  devised  the 
project,  without  weighing  that  the  security  for  mo- 
nies so  deposited  in  banks  is  the  republic  itself, 
which  must  expire  before  that  security  can  fiEul; 
which  can  never  be  depended  on  in  a  monarchy, 
where  the  monarch's  sole  word  can  cancel  all  those 
fonnal  provisions  which  can  be  made,  (as  hath  since 
been  too  evident,)  by  vacating  those  assignations 
which  have  been  made  upon  that  and  the  like  acts 
of  parliament,  for  such  time  as  the  present  necessities 
have  made  counsellable;  which  would  not  then  be 
admitted  to  be  possible. 

And  so  without  any  more  opposition,  which  was  i^ »  ?»*^ 

by  the  com- 

not  grateful  to  the  king,  that  act  passed  the  house  mons. 
of  commcms,  with  the  correction  only  of  such  absur- 
dities as  had  not  been  foreseen  by  those  who  framed 
the  proviso,  and  which  did  indeed  cross  their  own 
designs:  and  so  it  was  sent  from  the  commons  to 
the  house  of  peers  for  their  consent. 

Bills  of  that  nature,  which  concern  the  raising  of 
money,  seldom  stay  long  with  the  lords ;  but  as  of 
custom,  which  they  call  privilege,  they  are  first  be- 
gun in  the  house  of  commons,  where  they  endure 
long  deliberation,  so  when  they  are  adjusted  there, 
they  serai  to  pass  through  the  house  of  peers  with 
the  reading  twice  and  formal  commitment,  in  which 
any  alterations  are  very  rarely  made,  except  in  any 
impositions  which  are  laid  upon  their  own  persons, 
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1665.  for  which  there  are  usually  blanks  left,  the  fflHng  up 
whereof  is  all  the  amendment  or  alteration  that  is 
commonly  made  by  the  lords :  so  that  the  same  en* 
gi'ossment  that  is  sent  up  by  the  commons,  is  usually 
the  bill  itself  that  is  presented  to  the  king  for  his 
royal  assent.  Yet  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
made,  but  that  those  bills  of  any  kind  of  subsidies,  as 
excise,  chimney-money,  or  any  other  way  of  impo-- 
sition,  are  as  much  the  gift  and  present  from  the 
house  of  peers  as  they  are  from  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  are  no  more  valid  without  their  consent 
than  without  the  consent  of  the  other;  and  they 
may  alter  any  clause  in  them  that  they  do  not  think 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  But  because  the  house 
of  commons  is  the  immediate  representative  of  the 
people,  it  is  presumed  that  they  best  know  what 
they  can  bear  or  are  willing  to  submit  to,  and  what 
they  propose  to  give  is  proportionable  to  what  they 
can  spare ;  and  therefore  the  lords  use  not  to  put 
any  stop  in  the  passage  of  such  biDs,  much  less  di- 
minish what  is  offered  by  them  to  the  king. 

And  in  this  parliament  the  expedition  that  was 
used  in  all  business  out  of  fear  of  the  sickness,  and 
out  of  an  impatient  desire  to  be  separated,  was  very 
notorious :  and  as  soon  as  this  bill  for  supply  was 
sent  to  the  lords,  very  many  menkbers  of  the  house 
of  commons  left  the  town  and  departed,  conceiving 
that  there  was  no  more  left  for  them  to  do;  for  it 
was  generally  thought"),  that  at  the  passing  that  act, 
with  the  rest  which  were  ready,  the  king  would 
"  prorogue  the  parliament.  Yet  the  novelty  in  this 
act  so  surprised  the  lords,  that  they  thought  it  worthy 

<i  thought]   Omitted  in  M8. 
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a  very  senom  ddiberadon,  and  used  not  their  cu»-    1665. 
tonuuy  expedition  in  the  passing  it.     It  happened 
to  be  in  an  in  conjuncture,  when  the  terrible  cold 
weather  kept  the  lord  treasurer  from  going  out  of 
his  chamber  for  fear  of  .the  gout,  of  which  the  chan- 
cellor laboured  then  in  that  extremity,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  his  bed ;  and  neither  of  thenl 
had  received  information  of  this  affair.    Many  of  the  some  lordi 
lords  came  to  them»  and  advertised  them  of  this  newt^"tht  king 
{Hoviso ;  and  some  of  them  went  to  the  king,  to  let  ^^^.^^'' 
him  know  ^  the  prejudice  it  would  bring  him,  and 
censured  the  ill  hand  that  had  contrived  it. 

The  lord  Ashley,  who  was  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
diequer,  and  had  been  privy  in  the  first  cabal  m 
which  this  reformation  was  designed^  whether  be- 
cause he  found  himself  left  out  in  the  most  secret 
part  of  it,  or  not  enough  considered  in  it,  passion- 
ately inveighed  against  it,  both  puUidy  apd  pri- 
vately, and,  according  to  the  fertility  of  his  wit  and 
invention,  found  more  objections  against  it  than  any 
body  else  had  done,  and  the  consequences  to  be  more 
destructive';  with  which  he  so  alarmed  the  king, The kiog 
that  his  majesty  was  ocmtented  that  the  matter  pnrate 
should  be  debated  in  his  presence;  and  because  the^^^lt!^ 
chancellor  was  in  his  bed,  thought  his  chamber  to 
be  the  fittest  place  for  the  consultation :  and  tiie  lord 
treasurers  though  indisposed  and  apprehensive  of 
the  gout,  could  yet  use  his  feet,  and  was  very  willing 
to  attend  his  majesty  there,  without  the  least  ima- 
gination that  he  was  aimed  at  in  the  least. 

The  king  appointed  the  hour  for  the  meeting, 
where  his  majesty,  with  his  brother,  was  present, 

'  know]  Ofttiiied  in  MS.         *  treasui^r]  Omitted  in  MS. 
*  destructive]  destruction 
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1665.  the  chancellor  in  his  bed,  the  lord  treasurer,  the 
lord  Ashley,  the  lord  Arlington,  and  sir  William 
Coventry;  the  attorney  general  and  the  solicitor 
were  likewise  present,  to  word  any  alterations  which 
should  be  fit  to  be  made ;  and  sir  Geoi^  Downing 
likewise  attended,  who  the  king  still  believed  would 
be  able  to  answer  all  objections  which  could  be 
made.  The  chancellor  had  never  seen  the  proviso 
which  contained  all  the  novelty,  (for  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  bill  were  according  to  the  course,)  and 
the  treasurer  had  read  it  only  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore the  meeting:  the  lord  Ashley  therefore,  who 
had  heard  it  read  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  observed 
what  that  house  thought  of  it,  opened  the  whole 
business  with  the  novelty,  and  the  ill  consequence 
that  must  inevitably  attend  it ;  all  which  he  enforced 
with  great  clearness  and  evidence  of  reason,  and 
would  have  enlarged  with  some  sharpness  upon  the 
advisers  of  it. 

But  the  king  himself  stopped  that  by  declaring, 
*'  that  whatsoever  had  been  done  in  the  whole  trans- 
**  action  of  it  had  been  with  his  privity  and  approba- 
**  tion,  and  the  whole  blame  must  be  laid  to  his  own 
charge  S  who  it  seems  was  like  to  suffer  most  by 
it.**  He  confessed,  **  he  was  so  folly  convinced  in 
**  his  own  understanding,  that  the  method  proposed 
**  would  prove  to  his  infinite  advantage  and  to  the 
''  benefit  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  had  converted 
''  many  in  the  house  who  had  disliked  it ;  and  that 
"  since  it  came  into  the  house  of  peers,  he  had 
"  spoken  with  many  of  the  lords,  who  seemed  most 
**  unsatisfied  with  it :  and  he  was  confident  he  had 

"  charge]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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^  so  well  informed  many  of  them,  that  they  had  1665. 
**  changed  their  opinion,  and  would  be  no  more 
«  against  that  proviso.  However,  he  confessed  that 
^  some  remained  still  obstinate  against  it,  and  they 
**  had  given  some  reasons  which  he  had  not  thought 
^  of,  and  which  in  truth  he  could  not  answer :  he 
^  wished  therefore  that  they  would  apply  themselves 
<*  to  the  most  weighty  objections  which  were  in  view, 
^  or  which  might  probably  result  from  thence,  and  * 
<*  think  of  the  best  repiedies  which  might  be  applied 
'*  by  alterations  and  amendments  in  the  house  of 
*^  lords,  which  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  com- 
^  mons  would  concur  in." 

The  first  olijection  was  "  the  novelty,  which  in  objections 
^  cases  of  that  nature  was  very  dangerous,  remem-^ntnt 
**  bering  what  hath  been  mentioned  before  of  the  ^''*'*' 
^  beginning  of  the  late  rebellion,  by  putting  the 
^  money  to  run  in  another  channel  than  it  had  used 
**  to  do :  and  that  when  once  such  a  clause  was  ad- 
^  mitted  in  one  bill,  the  king  would  hardly  get  it 
^  left  out  in  others  of  the  same  kind  hereafter ;  and 
'^  so  his  majesty  should  never  be  master  of  his  own 
^  money,  nor  the  ministers  of  his  revenue  be  able  to 
*'  assign  monies  to  defray  any  casual  expenses,  of 
^  what  nature  soever ;  but  that  upon  the  matter  the 
^  authority  of  the  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the 
^  exchequer  must  be  invested  in  the  tellers  of  the 
^  exchequer,  who  were  subordinate  officers,  and  qua- 
*'  lified  to  do  notMng  but  by  the  immediate  order  of 
^^  those  their  superior  officers.  And  though  there 
*^  are  four  tellers  in  equal  authority,  yet  sir  Geoi^e 
'^  Downing  would  in  a  short  time  make  his  office 
"  the  sole  receipt,  and  the  rest  neither  receive  nor 
'<  pay  but  by  his  fisivour  and  consent.'" 

VOL.  III.  c 
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1665.  The  king  ha4  in  his  nature  so  little  reverence  or 
esteem  for  antiquity,  and  did  in  truth- so  much 
contemn  old  orders,  forms,  and  institutions,  that 
the  objections  of  novelty  rather  advanced  than  ob- 
structed any  proposition.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
new.  inventions,  and  thought  them^  the.  effects  of 
wit  and  spirit,  and  fit  to  control  the  superstitious 
observation  (^  the  dictates  of  our  ancestors :  so  that 
'  objection  made  little  impression.  And  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  clause  in  future  bills,  he  looked 
for  it  as  necessary,  in  order  to  the  establishment  of 
his  bank,  which  would  abundantly  recompense  for 
his  loss  of  power  in  disposal  of  his  own  money. 
And  though  it  was  made  appear,  by  very  scdid  ar- 
guments, that  the  imagination  of  a  bank  was  a  mere 
chimera  in  itself,  and  the  erecting  it  in  the  exdie- 
quer  must  suppose  that  the  crown  must  be  always 
liable  to  a  vast  dejiit  upon  interest,  which  would  be 
very  ill  husbandry ;  and  that  there  was  great  h<^, 
that  after  a  happy  peace  should  be  concluded,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  bring  the  expenses  into  a 
narrower  compass,  the  king  might  in  a  short  time 
be  out  of  debt :  yet  all  discourse  against  a  bank  was 
thought  to  proceed  from  pure  ignorance*  And  sir 
George  was  let  loose  to  instruct  them  how  easy  it 
was  to  be  established,  who  talked  imperiously  **  of 
*'  the  method  by  which  it  came  to  be  settled  in 
"  Holland  7  by  the  industry  of  very  few  persons, 
'<  when  the  greatest  men  despaired  of  it  as  imprac- 
•*  ticable ;  yet  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  prevailed, 
**  and'  it  was  now  become  the  strength,  wealth,  and 
*'  security  of  the  state :  that  the  same  would  be 

>  them]  OmUied  in  MS.  f  in  HoUand]  Ondtied  in  MS. 
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**  broaf^t  to  pas^  mudi  more  easily  here»  and  would  ]1S6S. 
**  be  no  sooner  done»  than  England  would  be  the 
"  seat  of  all  the  trade  of  Christendom.*'  And  then 
asBoming  all  he  said  to  be  demonstration,  he 
wrapped  himself  np;  according  to  his  custom,  in 
a  mkt  of  words  that  nobody  could  see  light  in,  but 
they  who  by  often  hearing  the  same  chat  thought 
they  understood  it. 

The  ne^t  objection  was  <'  against  the  injustice  of 
^  this  dause,  and  the  ill  consequence  of  that  injus- 
''tice.  The  necessities  of  the  crown  being  still 
*<  pressing,  and  the  fleet  every  day  calling  for  sup- 
<*  ply,  money  had  been  borrowed  from  the  bankers 
^  upon  the  credit  of  this  bill,  as  soon  as  the  first 
^  vote  had  passed  in  the  house  of  oommonb  for  so 
^  considerable  a '  supply ;  and  the  treasurer  had  ^ 
*^  made  assignments,  upon  sereral  branches  of  the 
*^  revenue^  which  had  been  preserved  and  designed 
**  for  the  army  and  the  immediate  expenses  of  the 
^'  king's  and  queen's  household,  and  the  like  una- 
^  voidaUe  issues,  upon  presumption  that  enough 
**  would  come  in  from  this  new  act  of  parliament  to 
*'  be  replaced  to  those  purposes,  before  the  time 
^  that  would  require  it  should  come.  But  by  this 
**  proviso  especial  care  was  taken,  that  none  of  the 
^*  money  that  should  be 'raised  should  be  applied  to 
**  the  payment  of  any  debt  that  was  contracted  be- 
^  fore  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  the  bill :  so.  that 
*'  both  the  money  lent  by  the  hankers  upon  the  pro- 
^<  mise  made  to  them  niust  be  unpaid  and  un- 
'' secured^  and  the  money  that  had  been  dtippUed 
''  fit>m  other  assignations  must  not  be  applied  to 
**  the  original  use ;  by  which  the  army  and  house- 
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1665.  **  hold  would  be  unprovided  for,  the  inconveni- 
"  ence  whereof  had  no  need  of  an  enlargement. 

<^  Besides  that  the  bankers  had  the  king's  word, 
^'  and  the  engagement  of  the  ministers  of  the  revenue, 
"  that  all  new  bills  of  supply  should  still  inake  good 
**  what  former  securities  were  not  sufficient  to  do; 
'*  as  by  this  heavy  visitation  of  the  plague,  the  assig- 
"  nations  which  had  been  made  upon  the  excise  and 
"  chimney-money,  and  by  the  decay  of  trade  that 
^*  the  war  and  sickness  together  had  produced,  the 
'<  assignations  made  upon  the  customs  had  brought 
**  in  so  little  money,  that  the  debt  to  the  bankers, 
*^  which,  but  for  those  obstructions,  might  by  this 
*^  time  have  been  much  abated,  remained  still  very 
^  little  less  than  'it  was  '  near  a  year  before.  And 
^  when  it  should  be  known,  that  this  sum  of  money 
**  that  was  to  be  raised  was  exempt  from  the  pay- 
**  ment  of  any  of  those  and  the  like  debts,  it  would 
'*  be  a  great  heartbreaking  to  all  those,  who  had 
'<  not  only  lent  all  their  own  estates,  but  the  whole 
^  estates  of  many  thousands  of  other  men,  to  the 
**  king,  and  must  expect  to  be  called  upon  by  all 
"  who  have  trusted  them  for  their  money,  which, 
**  by  this  invention,  they  have  no  means  to  pay : 
*^  and  for  thie  future,  let  the  necessities  be  what 
^  they  will  that  the  crown  may  be  involved  in, 
**  there  is  no  hope  of  borrowing  any  money,  since  it 
'*  is  noft  in  the  power  of  the  king  himself  to  make 
**  any  assignment  upon  this  new  imposition." 

Very  much  of  this  had  been  so  absolutely  un- 
thought  of  by  the  king,  that  he  was  very  much 
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troubled  at  it;  and  he  had  in  his  own  judgment  a  1665. 
just  esteem  of  the  bankers,  and  looked  upon  any  pre-''^ 
judice'  that  thej  should  suffer  as  hwrtfiil  to  himself, 
and  a  great  violation  of  his  honour  and  justice.  But 
it  was  plain  enough  that  the  principal  design  of  the 
contrivers  was  to  prejudice  the  bankers,  nor  did 
they  care  what  ruin  befell  them,  and  so  talked 
loosely  and  bitterly  *'  of  their  cozening  the  king,  and 
**  what  in  bargains  had  been  made  with  them  ;** 
thoiigh  it  was  made  manifest,  that  no  private  gen- 
tleman in  En^and  did,  upon  any  real  or  personal 
security,  borrow  money,  but  considering  the  brocage 
he  pays,  and^  the  often  renewing  his  security,  it  costs 
him  yearly  much  more  than  the  king  paid  to  the 
bankers. 

They  slighted  what  was  past  as  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for ;  and  for  the  future  confidently  undertook 
the  king  should  never  more  have  need  of  the  bank- 
ers, **  for  that  this  act  would  be  no  sooner  passed, 
**  but,  upon  the  credit  of  it,  money  would  be  poured 
**  into  the  exchequer  faster  than  it  could  be  told." 
And  when  they  were  told,  **  that  expectation  would 
*^  deceive  them,  and  that  great  sums  would  not 
*'  come  in,  and  small  sums  would  do  hurt,  because 
'*  they  would  but  stop  up  the  security  from  giving 
^  satisfaction  to  others,  because  whatever  was  first 
'*  paid  in  must  be  first  paid :"  all  this  was  answered 
confidently,  "  that  vast  sums  were  ready,  to  their 
**  knowledge,  to  be  paid^  in  ta  soon  as  the  bill 
*'  should  pass^;"  which  fell  out  as  was  foretold. 
For  after  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  deli* 
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their  credit,  there  was  no  more  mon^  like  to  come ; 
and  that  sum  did  more  harm  than  good,  by  inter- 
rupting the  security. 

But  notwithstanding  all  their  answers,  the  king 
remained  unsatisfied  in  many  particulars  which  he 
had  not  foreseen,  and  wished  *'  that  the  matter  had 
^  been  better  consulted  f  and  confessed  ^^  that 
'^  Downing  had  not  answered  ma^y  of  the  ob- 
**  jections ;"  and  Wished  ''  that  alterations  jnight  be 
^*  prepared  to  be  offered  in  the  house  of  peers  as 
**  amendments,  and  transmitted  to  the  commons, 
'<  without  casting  out  the  proviso ;"  the  foundation 
and  end  of  which  stiU  pleased  him,  for  those  rea^ 
sons  which  he  would  not  communicate,  and  fear 
which  only  it  ought  to  have  been  rejected;  Bnt  as 
it  had  been  very  easy  to  have  had  it  quite  left  out, 
which  was  the  only>  proper  remedy ;  so  the  mencUng 
it  would  leave  madi  argument  for  debate,  and 
would  spend  much  time.  And  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  there  were  so  many  of  the  best  affected 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  gone  out  of  the 
town,  as  having  no  more  to  do,  that  when  it  ^oiild 
be  sent  down  thither  again,  it  might  be  longer  de- 
layed^ there  than  would  be  convenient  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  so  the  parliament  be  kept  longer  from  a 
pronation,  than  would  be  grateful  to  them  or 
agreeable  to  the  king. 
It  if  passed  And  therefore,  upon  the  whole  matter,  his  ma- 
lords*  jesty  chose  that  no  interruption  should  be  given  to 
it  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  only  such  small  amend- 
ments, which  would  be  as  soon  consented  to    in 
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badi  houses  as  read,  shcnild  be  offeree^  imther  than    liias. 
run  the  other  hamd  of  delay :  and  so  accordmgly  itTbep^jj^' 
was  passed ;  and  upon  the  doing  thereof,  the  pariia^j^j^'^ 
ment  was  jmnrogued  to  April  following. 

In  this  ddwte,  upon  the  insolent  behaviour  ofThekiiw 
Downing  in  the  defence  of  that  which  could  not^^  ' 
be  defended,  and  it  may  be  out  of  the  ^xtr^niity^|[^^ 
of  the  pain  which  at  that  time  he  endured  in'^^ 
his  bed,  the  chancellor*  had  given  some  very  sharp 
reprehensions  to  Downing,  fbr  his  presumption  in 
undertaking  to  set  such  a  design  on  foot  that 
concerned  the  whole  fabric  of  the  exchequer,  (in 
which  he  was  an  inferior  officer,)  and  such  a  branch 
of  the  king's  revenue,  without  first  communicating 
it  to  his  superior  officers,  and  receiving  their  advice ; 
and  told  him,  *^that  it  was  imposdUe  for  the  king 
''  to  be  well  served,  whilst  fellows  of  his  condition 
**  were  admitted  to  speak  as  much  as  they  had  a 
^  mind  to ;  and  that  in  the  best  times  such  pre- 
**  sumptions  had  been  punished  with  imprisonment 
**  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  without  the  king's 
^*  taking  notice  of  it :"  which,  with  what  sharpness 
soever  uttered,  (in  which  he  naturally  exceeded  in 
such  occasions,)  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  in  which, 
Willi  reference  to  any  disrespect  towards  himself,  he 
was  not  concerned,  he  thought  did  not  exceed  the 
privilege  and  dignity  of  the  place  he  held;  and 
for  wfaidi  there  were  many  precedents  in  the  past 
times. 

At  the  present  there  was  no  notice  taken,  nor 
reply  made  to  what  he  said.  But  they  who  knew 
Oiemselves  equally  guilty,  and  believed  they  were 
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1665.  reflected  upon,  found  quickly  opportunity  to  incense 
the  king,  and  to  persuade  him  to  believe,  "  that  the 
**  chancellor's  behaviour  was  a  greater  affront  to  him 
<<  than  to  Downing:  that  a  servant  should  undergo 
^*  such  reproaches  in  the  king's  own  presence,  for  no 
<<  other  reason  but  having,  with  all  humility,  pre- 
'<  sented  an  information  to  his  majesty,  which  was 
^'  natural  for  him  to  understand  in  the  office  in  which 
**  he  served  him,  and  afterwards  followed  and  ob- 
<<  served  the  orders  and  directions  which  himself 
**  had  prescribed ;  that  this  must  terrify  all  men 
^*  from  giving  the  king  any  light  in  his  affairs,  that 
^'  he  may  know  nothing  of  his  own  nearest  concern- 
*^  ments  but  what  his  chief  ministers  thought  fit  to 
<^  impart  to  him."  All  which,  and  whatsoever  else 
was  natural  to  wit  sharpened  with  malice  to  su^;est 
upon  such  an  argument,  they  enforced  with  warmth, 
that  they  desired  might  be  taken  for  zeal  for  his 
service  ^  and  dignity,  which  was  prostituted  by  those 
presumptions  of  the  chancellor. 

And  herewith  they  so  inflamed  the  king,  that  he 
was  much  offended,  and  expressed  to  them  such  a 
dislike  that  pleased  them  well,  and  gave  them  op- 
portunity to  add  more  fuel  to  the  fire ;  and  told  them, 
'*  that  the  chancellor  should  find  that  he  was  not 
'^  pleased  T  as  indeed  he  did,  by  a  greater  reserved- 
ness  in  his  countenance  than  his  majesty  used  to 
carry  towards  him ;  the  reason  whereof  his  innocence 
kept  him  from  comprehending,  till  in  a  short  time 
he  vouchsafed  plainly  to  put  him  in  mind  of  his  be- 
haviour at  that  time,  and  to  express  a  great  resent- 
ment of  it,  and  urged  all  those  glosses  which  had 
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been  made  to  Iiim  upon  it»  and  **  what  interpretation  1665. 
"  all  men  must  make  of  such  an  action,  and  be  ter- 
^  rifled  by  it  from  oflTering  any  thing,  of  what  im- 
'*  portance  soever  to  his  service,  if  it  would  offend 
^  his  ministers ;"  and  all  this  in  a  choler  very  unna^ 
tural  to  him,  which  exceedingly  troubled  the  chan- 
cellor^ and  made  him  more  discern,  though  he  had 
evidence  enough  of  it  before,  that  he  stood  upon  very 
slippery  ground. 

He  told  his  majesty,  "  that  since  he  thought  ^w'^^J^^J^i 
'<  behaviour  to  be  so  bad  in  that  particular,  for  fin  bit 
^*  whidi  till  then  his  own  conscience  .or  discretion  '' 
*'  had  not  reproached  him,  he  must  and  did  believe 
<<  he  had  committed  a  great  fault,  for  which  he  did 
*^  humbly  ask  his  pardon ;  and  promised  hereafter 
^  no  more  to  incur  his  displeasure  for  such  excesses, 
**  which  he  could  never  have  fallen  into  at  that  time 
^  and  upon  that  occasion,  but  upon  the  presumption, 
^*  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  his  majesty  to  have 
«  made  that  interpretation  of  it  which  it  seems  he 
**  had  done,  or  that  any  body  could  have  credit 
**  enough  with  him  to  persuade  him  to  believe,  that 
**  he  desired  that  his  majesty  should  not  have  a  clear 
^  view,  and  the  most  discerning  insight,  into  the 
'<  darkest  and  most  intricate  pafts  of  all  his  affairs, 
'*  which  they  knew  in  their  consciences  to  be  most 
**  untrue.  And  he  must  with  great  confidence  ap- 
'<  peal  to  his  majesty,  who  knew  how  much  he  had 
*^  desired,  and  taken  some  pains,  that  his  majesty 
*'  might  never  set  his  hand  to  any  things  before  he 
**  fully  understood  it  upon  such  references  and  re- 
*'  ports,  as,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business, 
**  were  ^  to  be  for  his  full  information." 
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1665.  He  besoogfat  him  to  remember,  **  how  dBten  he 
**  had  told  him,  that  it  was  most  absdately  neces- 
^*  sary  that  he  should  make  himself  entirely  master 
*^  of  his  own  business,  for  that  there  would  be  no 
^*  acquiescence  in  any  judgment  but  his  own ;  and 
**  that  his  majesty  knew  with  what  boldness  he  had 
^*  often  lamented  to  himself,  that  he  would  not  take 
**  the  pains  perfectly  to  understand  all  his  own  af- 
*^  fairs,  which  exposed  his  ministers  to  the  censures 
**  of  half<-witted  men,  and  was  the  greatest  discou* 
^  ragement  to  all  who  served  him  honestly :  and  he, 
**  desired  his  pardon  again  for  saying  that.  He 
**  would  ^  hereafter  find  that  they  who  had  advised 
<'  him  in  this  late  transaction,  in  the  handling  where- 
*^  of  he  had  taken  the  liberty  that  had  offended  his 
**  majesty,  had  but  a  very  dim  insight  into  that  bu- 
**  siness  which  they  took  upon  themselves  to  direct/' 
But  his  majesty  was  not  willing  to  enter  again 
into  that  discourse,  and  concluded  with  forbidding 
him  to  believe,  **  that  it  was  or  could  be  in  any 
**  men's  power  to  make  him  suspect  his  affection  or 
*'  integrity  to  his  service ;"  and  used  many  other 
very  gracious  expressions  to  him,  nor  ever  after 
seemed  to  remember  that  action  to  his  prejuclice. 
But  within  a  short  time  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury 
becoming  void  by  the  never  enough  lamented  death 
of  Dr.  Earle,  his  majesty  conferred  that  bishopric 
upon  Dr.  Hyde,  the  dean  of  Winchester,  upon  the 
chancellor*s  recommendation,  whose  near  kinsman 
he  was.  .Nor  was  his  credit  with  the  king  thought 
to  be  lessened  by  any  body  but  himself,  who  knew 
more  to  that  purpose  than  other  people  could  do  : 
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jet  lie  judged  more^from  the  credit  that  he  finind    im5. 
his  cueiaies  got  every  day,  than  from  the  king's  : 

withdrawaog  his  trust  and  kindness  from  him ;  nor 
did  the  Idng  believe  that  they  had  then  that  design 
against  him,  which  shortly  after  tJtaj  did  not  <tts- 
semUe. 

The  purpose  of  making  the  alteration  in  the  go- The  uog 
vemment  of  the  treasury  was  pursued  very  indus-todctiretiw 
trioiBly.  And  ance  that  proviso,  with  all  the  cir-|3?^ 
cumstances  thereof,  had  not  produced  the  eff^  they  '^' 
proposed,  for  they  had  believed  that  the  ind%nity 
of  the  affront  would  have  wrought  so  far  upon  the 
great  heart  of  the  treasurer,  that  he  would  there- 
upon have  given  up  his  staff;  which  he  was  too  much 
incfined  to  have  done,  if  he  had  not  been  prevailed 
with  by  those  who  he  knew  were  his  friends,  not^to 
gratify  those  who  desired  him  out  of  their  way,  in 
doing  that  which  they  of  all  things  wished :  therefore, 
that  plot  not  succeeding,  they  persuaded  the  king  to 
try  another  expedient.  For  they  all  knew,  that  it 
was  too  envious  a  thing  for  his  majesty  himself  to 
remove  him  from  his  office  by  any  act  of  his,  and 
that  it  would  be  loudly  imputed  to  them.  But  if 
he  could  he  himself  persuaded  to  quit  that  which 
every  body  knew  he  was  weary  of,  it  would  prevent 
all  inconveniences :  and  they  had  been  told  that  the 
chancellor  only  had  dissuaded  hin^  from  doing  it, 
which  he  would  not  presume  to  do,  if  he  were  clearly 
tcILd  that  the  king  desired  that  he  should  give  it  up. 

Hereupon  the  king  one  day  called  the  chancellor 
to  him,  and  told  him,  '*  that  be  must  speak  with 
**  him  in  a  business  of  great  confidence,  and  which 
**  required  great  secrecy ;"  and  then  enlai^ed  in  a 
great  commendation  of  the  treasurer,  (whom  in  truth 
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1665.  he  did  very  much  esteem,)  ^^  of  his  great  parts  of 
"  judgment,  of  his  unquestionable  integrity,  and  of 
**  his  general  interest  and  reputation  throughout 
^*  the  kingdom.  But  with  all  this,''  he  said,  ^^  he 
**  was  not  fit  for  the  office  he  held :  that  he  did  not 
**  understand  the  mystery  of  that  place,  nor  could 
^*  in .  his  nature  go  through '  with  the  necessary 
**  obligations  of  it.  That  his  bodily  infirmities  were 
**  such,  that  many  times  he  could  not  be  spoken 
**  with  for  two  or  .three  days,  so  that  there  could  be 
*^  no  despatch;  of  which  every  body  complained,  and 
**  by  which  his  business  suffered  very  much.  That 
'^  all  men  knew  that  all  the  business  was  done  by 
"  sir  Philip  Warwick,  whom,  though  he  was  a  very 
^*  honest  man,  he  did  not  think  fit  to  be  treasurer ; 
**  which  he  was  to  all  effects,  the  treasurer  himself 
**  doing  nothing  but  signing  the  papers  which  the 
**  other  prepared  for  him,  which  was  neither  for  the 
«  king's  honour  nor  his."  The  truth  was,  that  his 
understanding  was  too  fine  for  such  gross  matters  as 
that  office  must  be  conversant  about,  and  that  if  his 
want  of  health  did  not  hinder  him,  his  genius  did 
not  carry  him  that  way ;  nor  would  the  laziness  of 
his  nature  permit  him  to  take  that  pains,  that  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  well  discharging  that 
great  office. 

His  majesty  concluded,  ^*  that  he  loved  him  too 
*^  well  to  disoblige  him,  and  would  never  do  any 
''  thing  that  would  not  be  grateful  to  him :  but  he 
*^  had  some  reason,  even  from  what  he  had  some- 
**  times  said  to  him,  to  think  that  he  was  weary  of 
^^  it,  and  might  be  easily  persuaded  to  deliver  up  his 
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**  staff,  which  hb  majesty  would  be  very  glad  of;    1665. 
••  and  therefore  he  wished  that  he,  the  chancellor,  ^he  king 
"who  was  known  to  have  most  interest  in  him,'!"*^,^''* 
**  would  persuade  him  to  it,  in  which  he  would  do^^o^i^'f 
*•  his  majesty  a  singular  service.** 

The  chancellor  presently  asked  him,  <'  if  he  were 
**  so  unfit,  whom  he  would  make  treasurer  in  his 
**  room."  The  king  as  presently  answered,  **  that 
**  he  would  never  make  another  treasurer,  which 
<<  was  an  office  of  great  charge,  and  would  be  much 
**  more  effectually  executed  by  commissioners ;  which 
"  had  been  done  in  Cromwell's  time,  as  many  offices 
"  had  been :  and  that  his  majesty  found  by  expe- 
^  rience,  that  in  offices  of  that  kind  commissioners 
"  were  better  than  single  officers ;  for  though  sir 
**  William  Compton  was  a  very  extraordinary  man, 
**  of  great  industry  and  fidelity,  yet  that  the  office 
**  of  the  ordnance  was  neither  in  so  good  order  nor 
**  so  thriftily  managed  whilst  he  was  master  of  it, 
**  as  it  hath  been  since  his  death,  since  when  it  hath 
"  been  governed  by  commissioners ;  and  so  he  was 
^  well  assured  his  treasury  would  be.** 

The  chancellor  replied,  **  that  he  was  very  sorry 
**  to  find  his  majesty  so  much  inclined  to  commis- 
**  sioners,  who  were  indeed  fittest  to  execute  all 
^'  offices  according  to  the  model  of  a  commonwealth, 
"  but  not  at  all  agreeable  to  monarchy :  that  if  he 
'*  thought  the  precedent  of  Cromwell's  time  fit  to  be 
**  followed,  he  should  be  in  the  posture  that  Crom- 
**  well  was,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
**  men,  which  made  him  have  no  need  of  the  au- 
**  thority  and  reputation  of  a  treasurer,  either  to 
**  settle  his  revenue  or  to  direct  the  levying  it ;  he 
**  could  do  both  best  himself."     But  he  very  pas- 
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1655.  sionately  besou^t  his  majesty  to  believe,  **  that 
"  they  who  advised  him  to  this  method  of  govem- 
«*  ment,  though  they  might  have  good  affection  to 
"  his  person  and  his  service,  were  very  unskilful  in 
''  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom  and  in  the  nature 
'^  of  the  people.  That  the  office  of  treasurer  had 
'^  sometimes,  upon  the  death  of  a  present  officer, 
^*  been  executed  by  commissioners,  but  very  seldom 
"  for  any  time,  or  longer  than  whilst  the  king  could 
<'  deliberately  make  choice  of  a  fit  minister.  That 
*<  himself  had  been  twice  a  commissioner  for  the 
**  treasury,  once  in  the  time  of  his  father,  and  again 
**  upon  his  majesty's  return :  and  therefore  that  he 
<^  could  upon  experience  assure  him,  that  commis- 
*^  sioners,  in  so  active  a  time  as  this,  could  never 
**  discharge  the  duty  of  that  office ;  and  that  the 
<'  dignity  of  the  person  of  the  treasurer  was  most 
«  necessary  for  his  service,  both  towards  the  pro- 
**  curing  the  raising  of  money  in  pariiament,  and 
"  the  improving  his  revenue  by  the  grant  of  addi- 
*'  tions  there,  as  likewise  for  the  collecting  and  con- 
"  ducting  it  afterwards.  For  the'  present  treasurer," 
he  said,  '*  there  was  no  question,  but  if  he  knew  that 
"  his  majesty  was  weary  of  his  service,  and  wished 
**  to  have  the  staff  out  of  his  hand,  he  would  most 
"  readily  deliver  it :  but  that  they  who  gave  the 
**  counsel,  and  thought  it  fit  for  his  majesty's  service, 
*^  were  much  fitter  to  give  Wm  that  advertisement, 
**  than  he  who  in  his  conscience  did  believe,  that 
♦*  the  following  it  would  be  of  the  most  pernicious 
**  consequence  to  his  service  of  any  thing  that  could 
«  be  done." 
The  Chan-  He  most  humUy  and  with  much  earnestness  be- 
^"y'pe^i-"  sought  his  majesty  "  seriously  to  reflect,  what  an  ill 
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**  saFOur  it  would  have  over  the  whole  kingdom,  at  1665. 
••  this  time  of  a  war  with  at  least  two  powerfiil  ene-,~^j;7" 
^  mies  abroad  tc^ether,  of  so  great  discontent  and  ^^^^^" 
**  jealousy  at  home,  and  when  the  court  was  in  no 
**  great  reputation  with  the  people,  to'remove  a  per- 
**  son  the  most  loved  and  reverenced  by  the  people 
**  im  his  most  exemplary  ^  fidelity  and  wisdom,  who 
'^  had  deserved  as  much  from  his  Uessed  father  and 
**  himself  as  a  subject  can  do  from  ^  his  prince,  a 
^  nobkman  of  the  best  quality,  the  best  allied  and  ' 
.  **  the  best  beloved ;  to  remove  at  such  a  time  such 
**  a  person,  and  with  such  circumstances,  from  his 
^  councils  and  his  trust :  for  nobody  could  imagine, 
**  that,  after  such*  a  manifestation  of  his  majesty's 
**  displeasure,  he  would  be  again  conversant  in  the 
^  court  or  in  the  council,  both  which  would  be  much 
^  less  esteemed  upon  such  an  action.  That  many 
'*  with  the  same  diseases  and  infirmities  had  long 
*'  executed  that  office,  which  required  more  the 
**  strength  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body :  all  were 
^  obl%ed  to  attend  him,  and  he  only  to  wait  upon 
*<  his  majesty. 

**  That  it  was  impossible  for  any  roan  to  discharge 
**  that  office  without  a  secretary:  and  if  the  whole 
^  kingdom  had  been  to  have  preferred  a  secretary 
^^  to  him,  th^  would  have  commended  this  gentle- 
**  num  to  him  whom  he  trusted,  who  had  for  many 
*'  years  served  a  former  treasurer  in  the  same  trust, 
^  in  the  most  malignant,  captious,  and  calumniating 
^  time  that  hath  been  known,  and  yet  without  the 
^  least  blemish  or  imputation ;  and  who,  ever  since 
^  that  time,  had  served  his  &ther  in  and  to  the  end 
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1665.  ^*  of  the  war,  and  himself  since  in  the  most  secret 
<<  and  dangerous  affairs/'  (for  he  had  been  trusted 
by  the  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  to  hold  intel- 
ligence with  his  majesty  to  the  time  of  his  return ;) 
'<  so  that  all  men  rather  ^  expected  to  have  found 
**  him  preferred  to  some  good  place,  than  in  the 
^^  same, post  he  had  been  in  twenty  years  before; 
^*  which  he  would  never  have  undertaken  under  any 
"  other  oJScer  than  one  with  whom  he  had  much 
*'  confidence,  and  who  he  knew  would  serve  his  ma- 
••  jesty  so  well.  Yet/'  he  said,  "  that  whoever  knew 
'<  them  could  never  ^  believe  that  sir  Philip  War- 
^'.  wick  could  govern  the  lord  treasurer." 

The  king  said,  **  he  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  sir 
^^  Philip  Warwick,  and  had  qever  heard  any  thing  to 
'*  his  prejudice."  But  upon  the  main  point  of  the 
debate  he  seemed  rather  moved  and  troubled  than 
convinced,  when  by  good  fortune  the  duke  of  York 
came  into  the  room,  who  had  been  well  prepared  to 
like  the  king's  purpose,  and  to  believe  it  necessary ; 
and  therefore  his  majesty  was  glad  of  his  presence, 
and  called  him  to  him,  and  told  him  what  he  had 
been  speaking  of;  and  the  chancellor  informed  him 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  the  king  and  him, 
and  told  him,  **  that  he  could  never  do  a  better  ser- 
**  vice  to  the  king  his  brother,  than  by  using  his  cre- 
**  dit  with  him  to  restrain  him  from  prosecuting  a 
**  purpose  that  would  prove  so  mischievous  to  him." 
And  at    '  And  SO  the  discourse  was  renewed :  and  in  the  end 

leojifth  pre-     ,  ,    -  ,      - 

Tails.  the  duke  was  so  entirely  converted,  that  he  pre- 
vailed with  his  majesty  to  lay  aside  the  thought  of 
it;  which  so  broke  all  the  measures  the  other  con- 
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triven  bad  ifonned  their  CMnseb  by,  that  thej  were  1M9. 
mudi  out  of  countenance.  But  finding  that  they 
could  not  work  upon  the  duke  to  change  bis  mind, 
and  to  return  to  the  former  resolution,  thej  thought 
not  fit  to  press  the  king  Anther  f&jf  the  present; 
and  onlj  made  so  much  use  of  their  want  qf  success^ 
by  presenting  to  hb  majesty  his  irresoluteness,  which 
made  the  chancellor  still  impose  upon  him,  that  the 
king  did  not  think  the  better  Hf  the  chancdbr  or 
the  treasurer, -for  his  receding  at  that  time  from 
prosecuting  what  he  had  so  positively  resolved  to 
have  done,  and  promised  them  ^  to  be  firmer  to  his 
^  next  determination.^ 

After  Christmas  the  rage  and  iury  of  the  pesti*  1666. 
fence  began  in  some  degree  to  be  mitigated,  but  so 
fitUe,  that  nobody  who  had  left  the  town  had  yet 
the  courage  to  return  thither :  nor  had  they  reason ; 
for  though  it  was  a  considerable  abatement*  from  the 
height  it  had  been  at,  yet  there  died  still  between 
three  and  four  thousand  in  the  week,  and  of  those^ 
some  men  of  better  condition  than  had  fallen  before. 
The  general  writ  fit>m  thence,  '*  that  there  still 
*^  arose  new  difficulties  in  providing  for  the  setting 
**'  out  the  fleet,  and  some  of  such  a  nature,  that  he 
*'  could  not  easily  remove  them  without  communis 
"*  cation  with  his  majesty,  and  receiving  his  more 
^  positive  directions ;  and  how  to  bring  that  to  pass 
*'  he  knew  not,  for  as  he  could  by  no  means  advise 
"  his  majesty  to  leave  Oxford,  so  he  found  many  ob* 
'Ejections  against  his  own  being  absent  from  Lon* 
**  don."  Windsor  was  thought  upon  as  a  place 
where  the  king  might  safely  reside,  there  bemg  then 
no  infection  there :  but  the  king  had  adjourned  the 
term  thither,  which  had  possessed  the  whole  town ; 
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]€e6.  and  he  was  not  without  some  apprehension,  that  the 
plague  had  got  into  one  house. 
Tbe  king  In  the  end,  towards  the  end  of  February,  the 
from  Ox-  king  resolved  that  the  queen  and  duchess  and  all 
Hapten-  their  families  should  remain  in  Oxford;  and  that 
^^^  his  majesty  and  his  brother,  with  prince  Rupert, 
and  such  of  his  council  and  other  servants  as  were 
thought  necessary  or  fit,  would  make  a  quick  jour« 
ney  to  Hampton-Court,  where  the  general  might  be 
every  day,  and  return  again  to  London  at  night,  and 
his  majesty  give  such  orders  as  were  requisite  for 
the  carryipg  on  his  service,  and  so  after  two  or  three 
days'  stay  there  return  again  to  Oxford;  for  no 
man  did  believe  it  counsellable,  that  his  majesty 
^ould  reside  longer  there,  than  the  despatch  of  the 
most  important  business  required :  and  with  this  re- 
solution his  majesty  made  his  journey  to  Hampton^ 
Court. 
Thepiagae  It  plcascd  God,  that  the  next  week  after  his  ma« 
jesty  came  thither,  the  number  of  those  who  died  of 
the  ]^[ague  in  the  city  decreased  one  thousand ;  and 
th6re  was  a  strange  universal  joy  there  for  the  king^s 
l^eing  so  near.  The  weather  was  as  it  could,  be 
wished,  deep  snow  and  terrible  frost,  which  very 
probably  stopped  the  spreading  of  the  infection, 
though  it  might  put  an  end  to  those  who  were  al* 
ready  infected,  as  it  did,  for  in  a  week  or  two  the 
number  of  the  dead  was  very  little  diminished.  The 
general  came  and  went  as  was  intended:  but  the 
business  every  day^  increased ;  and  his  majesty's  re* 
move  to  a  further  distance  "was  thought  inconve*- 
nient,  since  there  appeared  no  danger  in  remaining 
where  he  was. 
And  after  a  fortnight's  or  three  weeks'  stay,  he 
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fesolTed,  for  the  quicker  despatch  of  all  that  was  to  ifU6. 
be  done,  to  go  to  Whitehall,  when  there  died  ahove^iJTjr — 
fifteen  hundred  in  the  week,  and  when  there  wa8'«^"»^<» 
not  m  a  daj  seen  a  coach  in  the  streets,  but  those 
which  came  in  his  migesty's  train ;  so  much  all  men 
were  tarrified  from  returning  to  a  jdace  of  so  much 
miHlality.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  what 
numbers  flocked  thither  from  all  parts  upon  the 
&me  of  the  king's  being  at  Whitehall,  all  men  being 
ashamed  <^  their  fews  for  their  own  safety,  when 
the  king  ventured  his  person.  The  judges  at  Wind- 
sor adjourned  the  last  return  of  the  term  to  West- 
minster-hall, and  the  town  every  day  filled  marvel- 
loualy ;  and  which  was  more  wonderful,  the  {dague 
every  day  decreased.  Upon  which  the  king  changed 
his  purpose,  and,  instead  of  returning  to  Oxford, 
sent  for  the  queen  and  all  the  family  to  come  to 
Whitehall:  so  that  before  the  end  of  March  the 
streets  were  as  full,  the  exchange  as  much  crowded, 
and  the  people  in  all  places  as  numerous,  as  they 
had  ever  been  seen,  few  persons  missing  any  of  their 
acquaintance,  though  by  the  weekly  bills  there  a^p- 
peared  to  have  died  above  one  hundred  and  three- tim  nam- 
score  thousand  persons:  and  many,  who  could  com-po^a°to 
pute  very  wdl,  concluded  that  there  were  in  truth  ^J^pSLf 
double  that  number  who  died;  and  that  in  one 
week,  when  the  bill  mentioned  only  six  thousand, 
there  had  in  truth  fourteen  thousand  died.  The 
frequent  deaths  of  the  clerks  and  sextons  of  parishes 
hindered  the  exact  account  of  every  week ;  but  that 
which  left  it  without  any  certainty  was  the  vast 
number  that  was  buried  in  the  fields,  of  which  no 
account  was  kept.  Then  of  the  anabaptists  and 
other  sectaries,  who  abounded  in  the  dty,  very  few 
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t66a.    left  their  haUtations ;  and  multitudes  of  them  died; 

whereof  no  churchwarden  or  other  officer  had  notice ; 

but  they  found  burials,  according  to  their  own  fan* 

des,  in  small  gardens  or  the  next  fields.   The  greats 

est  number  of  those  who  died  consisted  of  women 

and  children,  and  the  lowest  and  poorest  sort  of  the 

people :  so  that,  as  I  said  before,  few  men  missed 

any  of  their  acquaintance  when  they  returned,  not 

many  of  wealth  or  quality  or  of  much  conversatiMi 

bring  dead ;  yet  some  of  either  sort  there  were. 

prepara-        '^^^  busiQes^  of  the  king  and  of  all  about  him 

IrtSn'^'out  ^^»  *^*^'  *^^  ^^'  n^'g^*  ^  ready  and  at  sea  with 

the  fleet     all  thc  possiblc  expedition :  and  in  or  towards  this 

again  T 

there  was  less  disturbance  and  interruption  than 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  an  universal 
cheerfulness  appearing  in  all  who  could  obstruct  or 
contribute  towards  it,  the  people  generally  being 
abundantly  satisfied  in  the  king's  choice  of  the  com- 
manders. Prince  Rupert  was  very  much  beloved, 
for  his  confessed  courage,  by  the  seamen ;  and  the 
people  believed  that  they  could  not  but  have  the 
victory  where  the  general,  commanded,  who  only 
underwent  unquietness  and  vacation  from  the  tem- 
pestuous humour  of  his  wife.  She,  from  his  returft 
from  Oxford,  and  from  the  time  that  she  had  the 
first  intimation  that  the  king  had  designed  her  hus- 
band for  the  command  of  the  fleet,  was  all  storm 
and  fury ;  and,  according  to  the  wisdom  and  m(K 
desty  of  her  nature,  poured  out  a  thousand  AiU- 
mouthed  curses  against  all  those  who  had  contri- 
buted to  that  counsel :  but  the  malice  of  all  that 
tempest  fell  upon  the  chancellor.  She  declared, 
'*  that  this  was  a  pldt  ^  his  to  remove  her  husband 
**  from  the  king,  that  he  might  do  what  he  had  a 
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which  die  had  been  accustomed  to  hear,  acoom* 
penied  with  her  good  wishes  of  what  she  would 
have  befall  him.  But  the  company  she /kept,  and 
the  conversation  she  was  accustomed  to,  could  not 
propagate  the  reproaches  &r;  and  the  poor  gene- 
ni  himself  felt  them  most,  who  knew  the  chancellor 
to  be  his  very  fast  and  £uthfiil  friend,  and  that  he 
would  not  be  less  so  because  his  wife  was  no  wiser 
than  she  was  bom  to  be.  He  was  inde&tigable  in 
taking  pains  night  and  .day,  that  the  fleet  might  be 
atsea. 

The  duke  of  Beaufort,  admiral  of  France,  was  al- 
ready gone  to  Brest,  and  had  taken  leave  of  the 
kii^  at  Paris,  whither  he  was  not  to  return  till  after 
the  summer^s  service  at  sea,  and  had  appointed  a 
lendezvous  of  all  the  ships  to  be  at  Brest  by  the  The  French 
middle  of  March,  which  they  reported  should  con-pMc/'* 
sist  of  fifty  ships  of  war. 

The  rupture  was  declared  on  both  sides  with  Denmmrii 
Denmark.  That  king  had  appeared  much  troubled  D^lub.  * 
at  the  ill  accident  at  Bergen,  which  had  fallen  out 
merely  by  die  accidents  of  weather,  which  had  hin- 
dered the  positive  orders  from  arriving  in  the  pre- 
cise time:  and  he  seemed  still  resolved  to  detain 
the  Dutch  ships  there,  and  only  to  fear  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Swede  with  the  Hollander,  which  the 
king's  agent,  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  assured  him  he 
need  not  to  fear.  Which  the  better  to  confirm, 
Mr.  diffoi-d,  who  had  been  present  at  Bergen,  and 
is  before  mentioned  to  be  sent  after  that  by  the 
king  to  Denmark,  went  fit>m  thence  into  Sweden 
(where  Mr.  Coventry  yet  remained)  with  a  project 
of  such  a  treaty  as  would  .have  -been  with  little  al^ 
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1666.  terations  consented  to  in  Sweden,  who  had  good  in- 
clinations  to  the  king,  and  resolved  to  join  with  the 
bishop  of  Munster,  when  he  should  advance,  accord- 
ing to  his  engagement.  But  the  Danish  resident  in 
Sweden  delayed  to  conclude,  and  pretended  to  have 
received  less  positive  orders  than  the  nature  of  the 
affair  required,  and  that  he  expected  fuller :  and  so 
all  matters  were  deferred,  till  ambassadors  came 
from  Holland  with  no  expostulations,  and  a  desire 
to  renew  their  alUance,  and  release  some  engage* 
^ments  they  had  upon  the  Sound,  which  had  been 
very  grievous  to  the  Dane  ;  and  many  other  condi* 
tions  were  granted  which  were  very  convenient  to 
them.  An  ambassador  likewise  arrived  in  the  nick 
of  time  from  France,  to  dispose  them  to  a  conjunc- 
tion with  Holland,  and  to  warrant  the  performance 
of  whatsoever  the  Hollander  should  promise,  and 
likewise  to  undertake  that  France,  would  protect 
*  them  against  England,  and  therefore  that  they 
should  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  a  war  from 
thence;  and  De  Ruyter  was  now  gone  with  the 
fleet  for  Bergen. 

Upon  all  these  motives  concurring  in  the  same 
conjuncture,  the  poor  king  embraced  that  party; 
and  then  declared  and  complained,  **  that  the  English 
"  had  broken  the  law  of  nations  in  violating  the 
*^  peace  of  his  ports,  and  endeavouring  to  fire  his 
"  town,  when  they  were  hospitably  received  and 
"  treated  there  under  the  protection  of  his  castle.'* 
He  denied  that  he  had  ever  made  such  an  offer  or 
promise  as  sir  Gilbert  Talbot  still  charged  him  with, 
and  which  he  had  not  denied  to  Mr.  Clifford  when 
he  came  first  thither.  But  now  he  reproached  sir 
Gilbert  Talbot  t'  for  falsifying  his  words,  at  least  for 
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^  mistakiDg  them,  and  sending  that  to  the  king  his    leee. 

^  master  which  he  gave  him  no  liberty  to  do.** 

And  now  sir  Gilbert  found  his  error  in  not  having 
drawn  from  him  or  his  servant  GabeU,  in  writings 
some  evidence  of  the  engagement :  but  after  many 
indignities  he  left  the  court  and  returned  l;o  Eng- 
land*  AU  English  ships  in  Denmark  or  Norway 
were  seized  upon ;  and  the  persons  of  all  merchants 
and  others  who  were  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  to 
some  of  whom  the  king  of  Denmark  owed  great 
sums  of  money,  which  they  had  lent  to  him,  wa-e 
imprisoned,  and  their  goods  seized  and  confiscated. 

AU  which  proceedings  provoked  the  king  to  give 
the  like  orders,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  enemies^ 
and  to  emit  a  declaration  of  the  motive  he  had  to 
send  his  fleet  to  Bergen,  *^  which  he  could  never 
**  have  done  but  upon  the  invitation  and  promise  of 
**  that  king ;  which  was  evident  enough  by  the  re* 
^  ception  his  ships  had  there,  and  expectation  the 
**  governor  had  of  their  arrival,  and  his  allegation,. 
'*  that  he  expected  that  very  night  fuller  orders 
**  than  he  had  yet  received ;  and  lastly,  his  suffering 
'^  them  to  depart,  securely,  afl;er  all  the  acts  of  hos- 
^  tility  had  passed  in  the  port.*'  Much  of  this 
was  denied  with  many  indecent  expressions,  and 
such  evasions  as  made  all  that  was  said  believed 
by  equal  considerers:  and  so  the  war  was  de« 
clared. 

And  then  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  a 
year  long  destined  by  all  astrologers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  dismal  changes  and  alterations  throughout 
the  world,  and  by  some  for  the  end  of  it,  the  king 
found  his  condition  so  much  worse  than  it  had  been 
the  last  year,  as  the  addition  of  France  and  Den* 
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1666.  mark  could  make  it;  against  all  which,  and  the 
prodigies  which  the  year  was  to  produce,  (and  it 
did  truly  produce  many,)  the  king  prepared  with 
his  accustomed  vigour  and  resolution,  though  the 
predictions  had  a  strange  operation  upon  vulgar 
minds. 
Negoda.  The  proclamation  of  the  war  in  France,  and  the 
^ll^^^Jf' seizure  upon  the  estates  of  the  English,  with  some 
thMtime.  circumstances  in  the  point  of  time,  and  other  ac- 
tions ^very  unjust  and  unusual,  the  great  nfiaritime 
preparations  there,  and  the  visible  assistance  of  force 
that  was  sent  thence  to  the  Dutch,  did  not  trouble 
nor  hurt  the  king  so  much  as  the  secret  and  in- 
visible oegociations  <^  that  crown.  From  the  first 
dedaraticm  of  the  bishop  of  Munster  of  his  resolu-* 
tion  to  make  a  war  upon  Holland,  (with  which  he 
acquainted  the  king  of  France  before  he  dedared*^ 
it,  and  received  such  an  answer  that  made  him  very 
confident  (as  hath  been  remembered  before  upon  his 
first  address  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain)  that  he 
should  meet  with  no  obstruction  firom  thence ;  and 
npou  that  confidence  the  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  king,  and  great  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  bi- 
shop upon  his  promise  and  engagement,  *'  that  he 
^*  would  fix  himself  with  his  army  within  the  terri- 
^*  tones  of  the  States  General  before  the  winter  was 
**  ended ;  and^  that  against  the  spring,  when  the 
*'  king's  fleet  should  be  ready  for  the  sea,  he  would 
**  at  the  same  time  march  with  an  army  of  twenty 
**  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  hm'se  into  the 
^*  heart  of  their  country ;"  and  what  the  effect  of 
that  would  have  been  in  that  conjuncture  may  be 
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in  some  degree  guessed  at  bj  what  hath  since  fidkn    1666. 
cut :).  I  say  p,  France^  from  the  first  knowledge  they  **"■""" 
had  of  bis  purpose,  and  before  they  dedared  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Dutch,  "secretly  sent  to  the  neighbour 
princes  '*  not  to  join  with  the  bishop,  and  to  do  all  Tbej  deter 
^  that  was  in  their  power  to  hinder  his  levies  f  bouriog  ' 
and  prevailed  with  the  elector  of  Braodenhurgh,  ^i^/^™ 
who  had  given  hopes  to  the  bishop  of  a  powerful  ^^\f^^^ 
assbtance  upon  the  expectation  of  the  restoration  of*^'^ 
Wesel,  and  other  towns  then  possessed  by  Holland, 
totally  to  decline  any  conjunction  with  him,  upon 
promise  **  that/he  shojuld  find  his  own  account  bet- 
«'  ter  from  the  friendship  of  France."    Ilie  dukes  of 
Lonenbui^,  who  had  made  the  bishop  believe  that 
they  would  join  with  him,  and  had  made  levies  of 
solders  to  that  purpose,  having  abundant  ailment 
of  quarrel  with  Holland,  were  now  persuaded  by  the 
same  way  not  only  to  desist  from  helping,  but  to 
declare  themselves  enemies  to  the  bishop,  if  he  would 
not  desist,  and  '*  that  they  would  serve  the  Dutch 
*•  with  their  forces/' 

When  all  this  could  not  discourage  the  bishop 
from  prosecuting  his  intention,  but  that  he  still  ga- 
thered troops,  and  gave  new  commissions  to  oflBcers 
who  had  prepared  for  their  levies  fiirther  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  king  of  France  sent  an  envoy  expressly 
to  the  bishop  himself,  and  offered  his  mediation  and 
interposition  with  the  Dutch,  ^  that  they  should  do 
**  him  all  the  right  that  in  justice  he  could  demand 
^  from  them  %  and  if  this '  were  not  accepted  by 
**  him,  that  he  mu^t'  expect  what  prejudice  the 
*^  arms  of  France  could  bring  upon  him  ;*"  and  then 

P  I  say] 'But     *  ^  this]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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1 666.  sent  to  all  those  princes  who  had  permitted  levies  to 
be  made  in  their  countries,  **  that  they  should  not 
^  suffer  those  troops  to  march  out  of  their  country/' 
but  offered  **  to  receive  and  entertain  them  in  his 
**  own  army."  With  this  he  sent  to  the  other  princes 
of  Germany  and  to  the  emperor  himself,  "  that  if 
^'  they  did  not  prevent  this  incursion  of  the  bishop  of 
**  Munster/'  {to  which  they  all  wished  well,)  **  they 
**  would  involve  the  empire  in  a  war." 

When  all  this  could  not  terrify  the  bishop,  who 
defended  himself  by  his  engagement  to  the  king  of 
Grreat  Britain,  '*  that  he  would '  not  enter  into  treaty 
'^  nor  give  over  his  enterprise  without  his  consent," 
and  drew  his  forces  tc^ether  to  a  rendezvous,  and 
had  got  permission  from  the  marquis  of  Castelle 
Roderigo,  then  governor  of  Flanders,  to  make  levies 
in  those  provinces  without  noise  or  avowing  it,  and 
marched  with  his  army  into  the  States'  dominions, 
and  took  a  place  or  two  even  in  the  sight  of  prince 
Maurice,  (who  drew  as  many  of  the  States'  troops 
together  as  could  be  spared  out  of  their  garrisons, 
but  thought  not  fit  to  engage  with  them,  after,  he 
had  found  in  some  light  skirmishes  that  they  were 
not  firm ;)  so  that  the  bishop,  by  the  advantage  of 
the  situation  of  which  he  was  possessed,  began  to 
fasten  himself  in  full  assurance  of  increasing  his 
army,  in  spite  of  all  discouragements,  before  the 
spring,  (and  he  had  already  received  some  troops  out 
of  Flanders,  and  advertisement  from  other  of  his  of- 
ficers, that  they  were  well  advanced  in  their  levies :) 
the  king  of  France  in  this  conjuncture,  in  the  im« 
perious  style  be  customarily  used  in  those  cases,  sent 
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to  the  governor  c^  Flanders  for  a  license  for  such  1666« 
troops,  as  he  had  occasion  to  send  into  Germany,  to 
pass  through  sudi  a  part  of  his  government ;  which 
as  he  had  no  mind  to  grant,  so  he  durst  not  deny, 
having  orders  from  Spain  to  be  very  careful,  that 
no  di^^usts  might  be  given  to  France  which  might 
give  any  occasion,  or  pretence,  or  opportunity  for  a 
breach,  which  they  well  knew  was  desired  and 
longed  for. 

Upon  this  permission  the  French  troops  marched 
into  Flanders:  and  in  the  first  place,  whether  in 
their  way  or  out  of  their  way,  they  fell  upon  the 
levies  which  were  made  for  the  bishop,  and  routed 
and  dispersed  them,  or  took  them  prisoners.  In  one 
I^ace,  by  the  strength  of  their  quarter  and  a  neigh- 
bour church,  they  defended  themselves,  imagining 
the  country  would  relieve  them,  without  suspecting 
that  they  had  license  and  permission  to  march 
through :  but  they  were  so  much  inferior  in  number 
or  strength,  that  after  some  of  them  were  killed,  the 
rest  were  glad  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  be^ 
come  prisoners  at  mercy,  the  officers  not  compre- 
hending what  declared  enemy  could  fall  upon  them 
in  those  quarters.  With  this  triumph  they  marched, 
and  joined  with  prince  Maurice  by  the  time  the 
bishop  had  notice  of  the  disaster,  and  speedily  ad- 
vanced upon  his  quarters,  and  beat  some  of  his 
troops. 

Upon  which  the  poor  bishop  (who  instead  of  the 
supplies  and  commissions  and  other  countenance 
that  he  had  reason  to  expect  from  those  princes, 
who  had  been  privy  and  with  great  promises  encou- 
raged his  enterprise,  received  every  day  arguments 
from  them  against  his  proceeding  further,  with  many 
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1666;   coigurfitions,  that  he  would  entirdy  sabmit  to  the 
'  king  of  France's  determination)  found  himself  ne- 

cessitated to  comply,  and  eren  heart-broken  signed 
Andmt  a  treaty  with  the  French,  who  then  were  careful 
fo^him  enough  both  of  his  honour,  and  interest  in  the  con« 
l^^with  ditions  with  the  Dutch,  as  for  an  aUy  of  whom  they 
the  Dutch,  meant  to  make  more  use  in  another  conjuncture. 
Upon  all  which  the  bishop  had  been  much  more  ex-r 
cusable,  if  he  had  not  received  some  of  the  king^s 
money,  even  after  he  saw  that  he  should  be  diiliged 
to  sign  the  treaty ;  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
though  it  had  been  due,  and  it  may  be  expended^ 
before  he  had  any  such  intention,  and  to  whidi,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  he  had  most  forcible  compulsions. 
This  was  the  most  sensible  blow,  but  the  plague, 
that  the  king  had  felt  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  was  instance  enough  how  terrible  the 
king  of  France  was  to  all  the  neighbour  kings  and 
princes,  who  had  so  suddenly  departed  from  their 
own  inclinations  and  resolutions,  and  from  their 
own  interest,  only  upon  his  insinuations,  which  be* 
came  orders  to  them.  And  Spain,  if  they  knew  that 
which  all  the  world  besides  discerned,  could  not  but 
believe  that  France  would  break  all  treaties  as  soon 
as  the  other  king  should  die,  the  news  of  which 
was  expected  and  provided  f^r  every  week.  But 
the  drowsy  temper  of  that  monarch,  who  had  been 
so  much  disquieted  throughout  his  whole  reign,  ex«* 
tended  so  far  only  as  to  prepare  a  stock  of  peace 
that  would  last  during  his  own  time,  that  he  saw 
would  be  very  short,  and  to  leave  his  dominions  and 
his  infant  son  to  shift  for  themselves  when  he  was 
dead :  and  it  was  an  unhappy  maxim  of  that  state, 
that  it  was  the  best  husbandry  to  purchase  p^sent 
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peace  and  present  money  at  how  dear  interest  sdevet    i  eci. 

for  the  future,  whieh  would  be  assisted  with  some ~ 

new  expedients,  as  Spain  had  always  been. 

All  these  disadvantages  made  the  king  the  morerbcking 
solicitous  to  have  but  one  enemy  to  struggle  with,  udu^ 
though  it  were  France :  and  therefore  he  was  very  so-  |)^^J^^ 
licitaus,  by  all  ways  he  could  devise,  to  make  a  peace  '^'^'^' 
with  Holland,  and  to  leave  Denmark  to  their  own 
inventions ;  and  he  had  some  encour^ement  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  was  not  impossible  to  separate  Holland, 
from  France.    They  were  sensible  enough,  that  they 
had  been  upon  the  matter  betrayed  into  the  war,  by 
the  positive  promise  of  assistance,  and  a  firm  con^ 
junctimi  from  France  in  the  instant  that  the  war 
should  be  entered  upon,  without  any  mention  of 
mediation   or  interposition  for  peace,  which   was 
against  their  desire;  and  that  they  had  looked  on 
very  unconcernedly,  or  rather  well  pleased  to  see 
them  beaten,  and  their  own  people  ready  to  rise 
against  the  government.     Then  they  knew  that  The  Dutch 
France  did  already  provide  for  an  expedition  againsft^^n!!^.^' 
Flanders,  which  could  not  long  defend  itself  with 
its  own  forces  \  and  that  they  depended  upon  this 
war  between  England  and  the  Dutch,  as  what  must 
hinder  both  those  nations  from  giving  it  assistance : 
and  they  as  well  knew  what  their  own  portion  must 
be,  when  that  screen  was  removed,  that  was  their 
best  security  against  so  mighty  a  neighbour.     And 
this  De  Wit  himself,  who  was  the  chief  supporter  of 
the  war,  frequently  observed  and  confessed  to  those 
with  whom  he  had  most  conversation,  and  in  Whom 
he  was  believed  to  have  most  trust :  and  all  those 
advertisements   were  transmitted  to  the  king  by 
those  whose  integrity  could  not  be  suspected,  and 
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1666.    who  did  not  dissemble,  being  of  the  States  them^ 

selves,  to  be  very  desirous  of  peace  and  very  jealous 

of  France. 

chancter       There  was  a  gentleman,  one  monsieur  Bewett,  of 

ett«'«nl  *  SP^  family  in  France  and  bom  there,  but  long 

ticman      bi^  jn  Holland  whilst  the  wars  were  there,  and 

of  gnst 

weight  in  who  had  been  captain  in  the  last  prince  of  Orange's 
horse-guards,  and  in  very  particular  favour  with 
^  him,  by  which  he  was  married  to  a  woman  of  Hol- 
land very  rich,  and  very  nearly  allied  to  many  of 
those  who  had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  go- 
vernment; and  who"  was  now  looked  upon  rather 
as  a  Dutchman  than  a  Frenchman,  and  conversed 
most  familiarly  amongst  the  bui^omasters,  and 
other  principal  persons  of  the  States.  And  by  this 
interest,  after  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
that  troop  was  still  preserved  for  a  guard  to  the 
States,  and  was  the  only  horse-troop  that  remained 
constantly  in  the  Hague.  And  for  the  better  pleas- 
ing the  people,  it  was  still  called  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  Guard,  and  continued  to  wear  the  same  li- 
very it  had  always  done:  and  the  young  prince 
took  much  delight  to  see  them,  and  to  hear  himself 
called  by  them  their  captain ;  and  the  commander 
thereof,  Bewett,  professed  and  paid  the  same  devo- 
tion to  him  that  he  had  done  to  his  father* 

This  gentleman  was  generally  beloved,  and  held 
a  man  of  great  sincerity,  brave  in  point  of  courage;, 
and  of  good  parts  of  wit  and  judgment,  save  that  he 
was  immoderately  given  to  wine  and  to  the  excess 
of  it,  which,  being  the  disease  or  rather  the  health  of 
the  country,  made  him  not  the  worse  thought  of  or 

"  ivho]  Not  in  MS. 
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leas  fit  ftr  buaneas.    He  was  wdl  known  to  the    leee. 

king,  and  wdl  thought  of  bj  him,  and  had  great  ia* 

miliarity  with  some  of  the  bedchamber,  and  others 
near  the  king  and  trusted  by  him.  He  had  made  a 
journey  once,  since  the  king's  return  into  England, 
only  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  profess  the  same  affection  ^ 
and  duty  he  had  often  done  when  his  majesty  was 
abroad,  which  had  always  made  him  acceptable  to 
him. 

He  was  a  bold  speaker,  and  from  the  time  that 
the  war  was  begun  against  England  much  inveigh* 
ed  against  the  counsel  that  persuaded  it,  as  very 
pernicious  to  the  affairs  of  that  country ;  and  in 
this  argument  used  not  more  freedom  with  any  than 
with  De  Wit  himself,  who  loved  his  person  and  4iis 
spirit,  and  conversed  very  freely  with  him,  thou^ 
he  knew  his  friendships  were  chiefly  with  the  de- 
pendents upon  the  house  of  Orange,  and  with  others 
of  the  States  who  were  of  his  own  opinion  with  re^ 
ference  to  the  war :  and  the  publishing  his  opinion 
drew  many  of  the  greatest  interest  amongst  the  bur- 
gomasters to  delight  in  his  conversation,  and  to 
trust  him  much.  With  those  he  consulted  freely 
what  means  should  be  used  to  procure  a  peace,  and 
prevent^  the  mischief  that  must  attend  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war^  with  good  sense  and  judgment : 
but  those  consultations  were  always  in  the  exercise 
of  drinking,  which  never  ended  without  the  utmost 
excess,  though  without  noise  or  disquiet  or  unkind- 
ness,  which  are  never  the  effects  of  those  excesses 
amongst  that  people. 

After  the  first  battle,  when  the  Dutch  were  so 

""  jpterent]  Omitted  m  MS.  r  of  the  war]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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1666.  much  beaten,  and  the  people  in  that  consternation 
that  they  called  aloud  for  peace,  and  reviled  all  those 
who  were  thought  to  be  against  it,  and  amongst 
those  De  Wit  principally,  who  had  the  more  ene^ 
mies,  and  peace  the  more  friends,  for  the  difference^ 
which  had  arisen  amongst  the  officers^  of^  the  fleet 
upon  the  death  of  Opdam,  and  upon  the  disgrace 
which  Trump  had  undergone  by  the  power  and  in<^ 
justice,  as  they  said,  of  De  Wit  upon  personal  dis*- 
likes,  and  because  he  was  known  to  have  great  affec- 
tion for  the  prince  of  Orange,  (and  Van  Trump 
himself,  as  hath  been  said,  was  not  only  of  much  in* 
terest  amongst  the  seamen,  but  very  popular  in  the 
government,  and  had  his  sisters  married  to  burgo^ 
masters  in  some  of  the  greatest  towns ;  so  that  the 
disgrace  of  him  increased  the  number  of  De  Wit's 
Hitendea.  cuemics  :)  iu  this  conjuncture  Bewett  cultivated  the 
bring  about  best  he  could  all  those  ill  humours,  how  mutinous 
*  P***^*-  soever,  which  grew  most  importunate  for  peace ;  yet 
without  any  reflection  upon  the  person  of  De  Wit, 
with  whom  he  was  known  by  the  company  he 
most  kept  to  have  much  familiarity,  and  whom  he 
did  at  that  time  really  believe  to  be  inclined  to  peace, 
and  declared  he  did  think  so  to  those  who  knew  the 
contrary,  yet  did  not  think  the  worse  of  him  for 
being  deceived,  being  assured  he  would  never  de- 
ceive them  for  want  of  integrity. 

But  he  took  advantage  of  this  general  distemper 
and  of  the  prejudice  the  people  had  against  him,  to 
talk  very  frankly  to  De  Wit  of  both ;  and  admired; 
*'  since  he  did,  as  he  professed,  desire  peace,  that  he 
"  would  not  find  some  way  to  undeceive  the  people, 
"  which  was  necessary  for  his  own  security ;  and  it 
"  might  easily  be  effected,  by  giving  a  beginning  to 
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^  such  a  consultatioii  as  might  look  towards  an  ac-  1666. 
^  commodation.''  De  Wit  had  his  spies  in  all  places, 
and  knew  well  what  company  Bewett  most  delight- 
ed in,  though  his  acquaintance  was  universal  and 
agreeable  to  all  men :  and  he  was  infonned  too  of 
his  particular  behaviour  with  reference  to  him, 
and  that  he  did  constantly  and  confidently  vindicate 
him  from  many  imputations,  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  were  not  pleased  with  his  contradictions'; 
so  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  his  iriend,  and  one 
that  might  by  his  interest  and  credit  divert  some  of 
that  popular  envy  and  malice,  of  which  he  had  no 
contempt,  but  much  apprehension. 

He  renewed  his  former  professions  of  his  desire  of  i>«  wit 
peace,  and  gave  so  good  reasons  for  it  as  might  na-Mre* 
turally  gain  belief;  amongst  which  one  was  always ''**^' 
a  vehement  jealousy  of  France,  *^  which,"  he  said, 
^  though  it  had  at  last  declared  war  against  Eng- 
^*  land,  which  they  ought  to  have  done  so  long  be- 
**  fore,  had  done  it  only '  to  draw  England  into 
**  some  conditions  which  might  &cilitate  their  own 
"  enterprise  upon  Flanders,  which  it  concerned 
'**  them  to  prevent  by  all  the  ways  possible ;  of 
^  which  none  would  be  so  probable  as  a  peace 
^  between  England  and  them,  which  would  imme- 
^  diately  make  each  solicitous  for  their  own  interest. 
*<  But  how  to  set  any  thing  on  fimt  that  might  con- 
**  tribute  to  this  he  knew  not ;  and  the  doing  that 
^  which  the  other  had  proposed,  by  declaring  him- 
''  self,  was  the  way  only  to  slacken  all  the  provi- 
^*  sions  for  war,  the  expediting  of  which  would  most 
"  advance  a  peace." 


■  liad  doiie  it  only]  was  only 
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1666.        BeweCt  replied,  ''that  he  knew  he  had  many 

"  Mends  in  the  English  court,  whereof  some  were 

''  of  near  trust  about  his  majesty,  for  whose  secrecy 
*'  he  would  be  accountable ;"  and  named  the  lord 
Arlington,  who  had  lately  married  a  lady  of  the 
Hague,  the  daughter  of  monsieur  Beverwaert,  a 
person  in  his  quality  and  fortune  in  the  first  rank. 
He  offered  to  him,  ''  that  he  would  himself  write 
f'  such  a  letter,  to  the  lord  Arlington  in  his  own 
<'  name,  which  he  should  first  see  and  approve, 
'<  without  which  he  would  not  send  it,  as  should 
*'  only  testify  his  own  good  wishes  for  a  peace  be- 
*'  tween  the  two  nations,  which  were  not  unknown 
^  to  the  king  himself;  and  would  make  no  other 
'*  mention  of  him,  than  that  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
^  that  monsieur  De  Wit  (in  whose  good  opinion  he 
''  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  have  some  place) 
^*  would  not  be  unwilling  to  promote  any  good  over- 
**  ture  that  should  be  made."  After  some  debate  he 
was  content  that  he  should  write,  provided  that  he 
would  promise  to  write  nothing  but  what  he  should 
first  see,  and  would  still  bring  the  answers  to  him 
which  he  should  receive ;  to  which  the  other  con- 
sented, 
^'^nto  Upon  this  encouragement  he  begun  his  corre- 
» com-  spondence  with  the  lord  Arlington,  and  acquainted 
tnth  thT  his  bosom-friends  with  it,  to  dispose  them  the  more 
^^ith  to  hope  for  peace,  and  to  look  upon  De  Wit  as  not 
l?«rii*  averse  to  it.  But  what  he  writ  was  with  so  much' 
wariness,  being  dictated  upon  the  matter  by  the 
pensioner,  that  it  could  draw  no  other  answers  from 
the  secretary  but  of  the  same  style,  with  expressions 
"  of  his  majesty's  desire  of  peace  and  esteem  of  De 
Wit,  and  as  if  he  expected  some  overtures  to  arise 
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ftom  thence.    This  intelUgenoe  had  not  been  k>ng    1660. 
on  foot,  but  he  begun  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  „^  ^„  " 
De  Wit,  and  that  indeed  he  was  not  so  wdl  inclined  !?*P*^f  ^ 
to  peace  as  he  bad  pretended  to  be :  his  countenance  <^^^7' 
was  not  so  open,  nor  he  so  vacant  when  he  caine, 
as  he  used  to  be;  he  grew  less  Jealous  of  the  Freoch, 
and  mofe  composed  himself,  and  less^  apprehensive 
of  the  people,  as  he  found  them  more  composed^ 
and  a  greater  concurrence  in  the  making  all  things 
ready  for  the  fleet.     All  which  observations  he  like- 
wiae  imparted  to  his  companions,  who  were  glad  to 
find  him  begm  to  be  undeceived;  and  firom  that  time 
he  was  apter  to  concur  with  them  in  the  fiercer 
counsels,  how  to  compass  a  peace  in  spite  of  him  And  re- 
by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  States,  with  the  h6lpptTp«^ace 
of  the  people,  for  the  suppression  of  any  accidental  I^I.q^i^'^Ib. 
insurreetioD  whereof  %  there  were  no  other  forces  in 
view  than  those  horse-guards  that  were  commanded 
by  him.' 

Hereupon  he  took  a  new  resolution,  but  would 
not  lose  the  advantage  he  had  by  the  knowledge 
De  Wit  had  of  his  correspondence,  and  therefore 
shewed  hini  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  the 
kml  Arlington,  in  which  he  pressed  him  **  to  inform 
'*  liim,  what  particulars  would  dispose  the  States  to 
*'  peace,  and  to  separate  from  the  French,"  and  had 
sent  him  a  cipher  for  the  more  free  and  safe  com- 
munication ;  which  cipher  he  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  De  Wit,  having  received  his  directions  and  ob- 
served them  by  using  the  same  cipher,  which  the 
other  exammed  and  kept,  and  hoped  by  the  answer 
to  put  an  end  to  that  correspondence,  of  which  he 

^  for  the  suppression  of  any     for  any  accidental  suppression 
accideotal  insurroetion  whereof]     whereof 
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1666.  grew  weary,  and  less  confident  of  the  person,  be- 
cause  he  heard  that  he  was  grown  less  zealous  in 
his  defence  than  he  had  been. 
Heiettiet  Bcwctt  upou  thls  gTcw  more  resolute  one  way 
correipood-  and  Icss  apprchensive  the  other  way,  and  sent  a  per- 
SrEng-  son  with  whom  he  had  great  friendship,  and  who 
luh  court.  ^^  ^^u  i^jjQ^,^  to  the  king  and  most  about  him, 
monsieur  Silvius,  a  servant  to  the  late  princess  royal, 
and  a  native  of  Orange,  with  a  full  account  "  of  the 
''  state  of  the  counsels  at  the  Hague,  and  his  disco- 
"  very  that  De  Wit  did  not  in  truth  desire  a  peace, 
**  nor  would  consent  to  it,  but  upon  veiy  unreason- 
**  able  terms,'*  whereof  some  were  mentioned  in  his 
letter  in  cipher  which  he  had  dictated ;  **  but  that 
**  he  was  most  assured,  that  he  should  be  compeUed 
"  at  the  next  assembly  of  the  States  to  submit  to 
^*  more  reasonable  conditions.*'  He  gave  the  king 
an  account  of  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  and  an 
information  of  the  persons  who  were  combined  to* 
gether  to  press  it  in  the  States,  amongst  which  there 
were  some  of  the  greatest  power :  and  by  their  ad- 
vice he  offered  the  substance  of  a  message  they 
wished  the  king  should  send  to  the  States  General 
at  the  time  of  their  convening,  in  which  there  was 
nothing  contained  against  which  any  thing  could  be 
objected  on  bis  majesty's  behalf;  and  **  upon  the  de- 
"  livery  thereof  there  would  so  few  iadhere  to  De 
"  Wit,  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  prevent  a  treaty, 
**  though  France  should  protest  against  it."  He  sent 
likewise  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  person, 
another  cipher  to  thie  lord  Arlington,  with  direction 
*'  that  in  such  letters  as  were  intended  for  the  view 
**  of  the  pensioner  the  former  cipher  should  be  used, 
'*  and  in  the  other  letters,  which  were  to  be  concealed 
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"  from  him,  and  which  were  for  the  most  part  to    1666. 
"  contain  intelligence  and  advice  against  him,  the 
^  latter  cipher  was  only  to  be  made  use  of." 

Those  informations  by  Silvius,  who  was  a  man  of 
parts,  and  had  dependance  upon  the  duke  of  York, 
and  meant  not  to  return  into  Holland  except  upon 
a  pressing  occasion,  when  he  durst  adventure  to  go, 
being  looked  upon  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Hague, 
having  been  always  bred  there,  and  his  relation  to' 
the  duke  scarce  yet  taken  notice  of;  I  say,  those 
informations  the  king  thought  to  be  worthy  to  be 
well  considered,  and  conferred  with  the  chancellor 
>upon  the  whole,  and  appointed  the  lord  Arlington 
to  inform  him  of  all  that  had  passed  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  that  Silvius,  who  was  concealed,  that 
they  might  have  no  advertisement  in  Holland  of  his 
having  been  in  England,  should  likewise  attend  him 
in  some  evening;  which  he  shortly  after  did,  and 
made  him  an  ample  and  clear  relation  of  the  state 
of  the  counsels  at  the  Hague,  and  the  several  fac- 
tions amongst  them,  and  the  distemper  of  the  people. 
He  had  himself  spoken  with  many  of  the  burgomas- 
ters and  others  in  authority,  who  were  privy  to  his 
coming,  and  communicated  the  method  they  meant 
to  proceed  in  towards  the  depressing  De  Wit,  by 
mingling  the  proposition  for  peace  with  the  interest 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  the  people  thought 
to  be  inseparable. 

In  fine,  he  gave  a  perfect  good  account  of  all  to 
which  he  was  instructed,  with  great  modesty :  and 
when  the  chancellor,  to  whom  Bewett  and  he  were 
both  well  known,  would  have  induced  him  to  de- 
>  liver  somewhat  of  his  own  judgment,  whether  he 
thought  that  combination  to  be  strong  enough  to 
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overrule  De  Wit ;  he  could  draw  no  other  answ^ 
-from  him  than  the  magnifying  the  credit  and  inter- 
est of  Bewett,  which  he.  seemed  principally  to  rely 
upon,  and  the  impossibility  that. he  should  fail  in 
point  of  integrity  or  courage. 

Silvius  had  settled  a  sure  way  of  correspondence, 
and  by  every  post  received  fresh  intelligence  of  the 
preparati<»is  and  progress  Bewett  and  his  friends 
made  in  thdr  designs,  of  the  success  whereof  they 
were  every  day  more  confident,  and  thought  their 
party  so  much  to  increase,  that  as  they  did  not  ap- 
pi*ehend  any  discovery  like  to  be  made  by  treachery, 
so  they  did  not  seem  to  fear  it,  if  De  Wit  himself 
should  know  all  that  they  intended :  and  they  pressed 
very  earnestly,  "  that  the  king's  letter,  in  the  man- 
*'  ner  they  had  proposed,  might  be  at  the  Hague 
^  when  the  General  States  were  to  meet,'*  the  time 
whereof  approached. 

The  king  called  those  to  him  to  whom  the  whole 
negociation  had  been  imparted,  to  advise  what  was 
to  be  done.  On  the  king's  part  nothing  was  consi-> 
derable,  but  whether  he  should  write  to  the  States 
at  all,  and  what  he  should  write :  and  against  writ- 
ing there  seemed  to  be  no  objection,  and  as  little 
agaidst  writing  what  they  advised,  which  was  no 
more  than  he  had  formerly  writ,  and  always  said  to 
their  ambassador.  And  that  this  might  be  a  more 
favourable  conjuncture  for  the  good  reception  of  it, 
and  hearkening  to  it,  his  majesty  was  reasonably  to 
believe  those  who  meant  to  second  and  promote  it 
with  their  own  reasons :  and  therefore  the  time  and 
the  manner  of  the  delivery  of  it  was  left  to  be  re- 
solved amongst  themselves,  the  king  having  no  min- 
ister there  to 'present  it. 
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The  waj  tbatjthey  had  thought  of  was,  that  Bewett    1666. 

should  at  the  proper  thae  detiver  it  to  De  Wit,  who 

durst  not  conceal  it,  and  if  he  should,  there  would 
be  ways  enough  to  publish  it  to  his  reproach ;  nor 
could  he  take  any  advant^e  of  Bewett  for  his  cor- 
respondence with  their  enemies,  because  it  had  been 
entered  into  with  his  approbation.  But  for  the 
better  security  in  the  sending  it,  and  the  better  in- 
formation of  the  persons  engaged,  of  all  the  re- 
flections which  had  been'  made  by  the  king,  and 
those  with  whom  he  had  coQfored  by  his  majesty's 
ord»,  it  was  thought  best  that  Silvius  should  return ; 
and  if  Bewett  thought  fit  to  decline  the  delivery  of 
the  king^s  letter,  and  no  better  way  could  be  found 
for  the  delivery  of  it,  he  might  present  it  in  the 
manner  his  friends  there  should  direct,  and  avow 
his  having  been  at  London  to  solicit  his  own  pre- 
tences since  the  death  of  the  princess  royal  his  mis* 
tress,  and  that  he  had  received  the  letter  fh>m  the 
king's  own  hand.  This  being- the  concurrent  opin- 
ion of  all,  and  the  gentleman  himsdf  willing  to  un*- 
dertake  it,  Silvius  was  despatched 

In  the  debate  of  the  matter,  the  king  asked  the 
chancellor  "  what  he  thought  of  the  design^  and 
**  whether  he  thought  it  would  succeed ;"  who  said, 
**  he  doubted  it  much,  and  that  it  would  conclude  in 
**  the  loss  of  poor  Bewett's  head,  who  had  not  a  tatent 
*'  for  the  managery  of  an  affair  of  that  weight,  which 
**  would  require  great  secrecy  and  great  sobriety, 
**  and  the  consideration  of  more  particulars  at  once 
**  than  his  comprehension  could  contain  together." 
Then  he  did  not  like  the  method  they  proposed,  of 
joining  the  demand  of  peace  witfn  the  interest  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  which,  though  it  might  pro- 
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1666.  baUy  follow  the  peace  and  be  an  effect  of  it,  would 
not  be  seasonable  to  be  joined  with  it  in  regard 
of  his  infancy ;  and  that  many  did  heartily  desire 
the  peace,  who  had  no  mind  that  the  prince  should 
be  restored  to  the  offices  of  his  father  and  family,  or 
that  there  should  be  any  debate  of  it,  till  the  prince 
came  to  the  age  that  was  provided  by  the  solemn  act 
and  declaration  of  t^e  States :  which  had  been  the 
reason  that  his  majesty  (who  had  all  the  tenderness 
for  his  nephew  that  a  parent  could  have)  would 
never  be  persuaded  to  mention  him  (though  it  had 
been  proposed  by  many,  and  even  by  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh  and  the  princess  dowager)  in  the 
conditions  of  the  peace ;  the  king  foreseang  that  De 
Wit  would  have  been  glad  to  have  that  advantage, 
as  to  observe  to  the  people,  that  the  king  would 
prescribe  to  them  what  officers  they  should  choose 
and  admit  into  their  government,  and  that  they  must 
have  no  peace,  except  they  would  take  a  general 
and  a  stadtholder  and  an  admiral  of  his  nomination, 
which  was  to  make  them  subject  to  himself. 

And  this  was  the  reason,  that  in  all  conferences 
with  the  French  ambassadors,  who  sometimes  would 
.  mention  the  prince  of  Orange  with  compassion  for 
the  ingratitude  of  the  States  towards  him,  and  add, 
**  that  they  doubted  not  their  master  would  be  ready 
**  to  join  with  his  majesty  in  doing  him  all  offices  ;'* 
and  sometimes  when  the  Dutch  ambassador  (who 
was  of  that  party  that  did  really  wish  the  restora- 
tion «f  the  prince)  in  conference  would  seem  to 
wish  and  to  believe,  that  the  restoring  the  prince  of 
Orange  would  be  the  consequence  of  the  peace :'  the 
king  never  gave  other  answer,  than  **  that  he  should 
**  be  very  glad  that  the  States  would  gratify  his  ne- 
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^  phew ;  but  that  it  was  a  matter  he  had  nothing  to    J66€. 
**  do  to  interpose  in,  it  depending  wholly  upon  their 
^  own  good-will  and  pleasure." 

The  rest  who  were  present  had  much  more  esteem 
of  Bewett  than  the  chancellor  had,  (who  thought  as 
well  ol  his  courage  and  integrity  as  they  did,)  and 
believed  he  would  have  success  in  what  he  designed, 
his  interest  in  the  right  of  his  wife  being  confessedly 
very  great  amongst  the  States,  and  his  jolly  course 
of  living  having  rendered  him  very  acceptable  and 
grateful  to  men  of  the  most  different  affections; 
and  then  of  all  the  officers  of  the  militia  he  was  most 
esteemed,  which  was  like  to  be  of  moment,  if  the 
diqmte  brought  the  matter  to  a  struggle :  but  the 
event  shewed  the  contrary. 

After  Silvios*s  departure,  letters  passed  between 
them,  as  they  had  used  to  do,  for  two  or  three  posts. 
And  Bewett  one  day  meeting  De  Wit  when   he 
came  from  his  good  fellows,  and  they  walking  a 
turn  together  in  common  discourse,  De  Wit  asked 
him,  *'  when  he  had  any  letter  from  England,  and 
'*  how  affairs  went  there :"  to  which  he  suddenly  an- 
swered, **  that  he  came  just  then  from  receiving 
**  one,  which  he  had  not  yet  deciphered,"  and  put  hisBewetrs 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  took  thence  a  letter ;  and  retpondeo'ce 
casting  his  eyes  (which  were  never  good,  and  now  JIJI'^J^^"^ 
worse  by  the  company  he  had  left)  upon  the  super- ^'y'^^**- 
scription,  he  gave  it  to  him,  and  said,  ^^  he  would 
**  go  with  him  that  they  might  decipher  it  together 
**  according  to  custom." 

De  Wit  presently  found  that  it  was  not  the  ac- 
customed cipher,  (for  he  had  delivered  the  wrong 
letter,  that  which  he  ought  not  to  see,)  and  desired 
him  **  that  he  would  walk  before,  and  he  would  pre- 
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V6S6.  **  sently  overtake  Mm,  after  he  had  spoken  a  few 
i  "  words  at  a  house  in  his  way,"  And  so  leaving 
him,  he  took  present  order  for  the  apprehending 
him  and  searching  his  pockets;  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  his  house,  and  caused  his  cabinet,  where 
all  his  papers  were,  to  be  examined  and  sealed  upw 
And  so  poor  Bewett,  whilst  he  stayed  at  the  other's 
house  that  they  might  decipher  the  letter,  was  ap* 
prehended,  and  all  his  papers  taken  out  of  his 
pockets,  and  he  sent  to  prison.  The  other  cipher 
was  quickly  found,  and  many  letters  and  other  pa* 
pers,  which  discovered  many  secrets.  Whereupon  a 
court  of  justice  was  speedily  erected :  and  within 
three,  days,  according  to  the  expedition  used  there 
Upon  which  in  such  cases,  a  scaffold  was  erected,  and  the  poor 
e^todf'  gentleman  brought  thither  in  the  sight  of  all  his 
friends ;  and  there,  with  his  known  courage,  and  in 
few  words  declaring  '*  that  he  had  honest  purposes 
'*  to  the  country,"  lost  his  head. 
His  friends  Silvius  quickly  heard  of  his  imprisonment,  and  as 
fly.'^  ^  soon  thought  it  necessary  to  make  his  own  escape, 
and  arrived  in  England  before  he  heard  of  his  last 
misfortune,  which  he  did  not  suspect,  nor  knew 
how  the  discovery  had  been  made.  The  knot,  thus 
broken,  dispersed  themselves :  most  of  them  got  into 
Flanders ;  the  burgomaster  of  Rotterdam,  and  two 
or  three  others  of  note,  made  all  the  haste  they 
could  into  England ;  some  thought  themselves  se- 
cure in  Antwerp  and  other  parts  of  Flanders ;  and 
some  were  seized  upon  in  several  places  of  the 
States'  dominions,  and  imprisoned  with  all  the  cir- 
*  cumstances  of  severity,  though  upon  the  want  of 
clear  proofs  few  of  them  were  put  to  death.  The 
troop  of  guards  was  reformed,  or  rather  transformed. 
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under  new  officers,  and  assigiied  for  a  omstmit  gu^  1666: 
to  the  States,  without  the  least  formal  rdation  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  or  using  his  name  or  fiverj,  or 
permission  to  pay  any  reverence  to  him.  And  so 
the  prince  was  much  lower  than  befinre,  and  all 
hopes  of  reviving  almost  extinguished  or  expired ; 
De  Wit  stood  firmer  upon  his  own  feet  than  ever, 
and  directed  aU  preparations  for  the  war  without 
control ;  and  all  the  present  expectation  in  England 
vanished :  whilst  the  pensionary  informed  France  of 
the  dangers  he  had  escaped  for  them,  atid  what 
great  matten  had  been  offered  to  him  if  he. would 
have  departed  from  their  interest ;  and  made  -the 
plot  to  contain  ail  that  he  fonded  it  might  have 
done. 

When  the  parliament  at  Oxford  was  pranked, 
it  was  to  a  day  in  April :  but  the  king  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  would  not  so  soon  be  in  good 
humour  enough  to  give  more  money,  which  was  the 
principal  end  of  calling  them  together.  And  the 
dr^s  of  the  plague  still  remaining,  and  venting  its 
malignity  in  many  burials  every  week,  hb  -  majesty 
thought  fit  to  dispense  with  their  attendance  at  that 
time  by  a  proclamation:  and  he  caused  it  at  the 
day  to  be  prorogued  to  the  twentieth  of  September 
following.  In  the  mean  time  the  court  abounded  in 
an  its  excesses.  There  had  been  some  hope  during 
the  abode  at  Oxford,  that  the  queen  had  been  with 
child ;  and  whilst  that  hope  lasted,  the  king  lived 
with  more  constraint  and  caution,  and  prepared  to 
make  himself  worthy  of  that  blessing:  and  there 
are  many  reasons  to  believe,  besides  his  own  natural 
good  inclinations,  that  if  God  had  vouchsafed  to 
have  given  him  a  child,  and  the  queen  that  blessing 
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1666.  to  b&ve  merited  from  him,  he  would  have  restrained 
all  those  inordinate  appetites  and  delights ;  and  that 
he  would  seriously  have  applied  himself  to  his  go- 
vemii&ent,  and  cut  off  all  those  extravagant  expenses 
of  money  and  time,  which  disturbed  and  corrupted 
the  evenness  of  his  own  nature  and  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions,  and  exposed  him  to  the  temptations  of 
'  fhose  who  had  all  the  traps  and  snares  to  catch  and 
detain  him. 

Ih^m>  °  '^^®  imagination  of  the  queen's  breeding  was  one 
cause  of  her  stay  there ;  and  her  stay  there  was  the 
longer,  because  she  miscarried  when  she  intended  to 
begin  her  journey.  And  though  the  doctors  declared 
that  it  was  a  real  miscarriage,  ripe  enough  to  make 
a  judgment  of  the  sex ;  yet  some  of  the  women  who 
had  more  credit  with  the  king  assured  him,  '^  that 
**  it  was  only  a  false  conception,  and  that  she  had 
^*  not  been  at  all  with  child :"  insomuch  that  his  ma- 
jesty, who  had  been  so  confident  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion ^  as  to  declare  to  the  queen  his  mother  and 
to  others,  **  that  upon  his  own  knowledge  her  ma- 
**  jesty  had  miscarried  of  a  son,"  suffered  himself 
now  to  be  so  totally  convinced  by  those  ladies  and 
other  women,  that  he  did  as  positively  believe  that 

ormi  li.  •  she  uever  had,  never  could  be,  with  child.    And 

oeote  io  the  ,  i    ,•     *        ,  •      • 

coart.  from  that  time  he  took  little  pleasure  m  her  conver- 
sation, and  more  indulged  to  himself  all  liberties  in 
the  conversation  of  those,  who  used  all  their  skiH  to 
supply  him  with  divertisements,  which  might  drive 
all  that  was  serious  out  of  his  thoughts,  and  make 
him  undervalue  those  whom  he  had  used,  and  still 
did  most  trust  and  employ,  in  what  he  thought  most 
important;  though  he  sometimes  thought  many 
^  occasion]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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things  not  of  importance,  which  in  the  consequence    1666. 
were  of  the  highest. 

The  lady,  wlio  had  never  declined  in  favour,  was 
now  greater  in  power  than  ever :  she  was  with  child 
again,  and  wdl  enough  contented  that  his  majesty 
should  entertain  an  amour  with  another  lady,  and 
made  a  very  strict  friendship  with  her,  it  may  be 
the  more  diligently  out  of  confidence  that  he  would 
never  prevail  wiih  her,  which  many  others  believed 
too.  But  without  doubt  the  king's  passion  was 
stronger  towards  that  other  lady,  than  ever  it  was 
to  any 'other  woman :  and  she  carried  it  with  that 
discretion  and  modesty,  that  she  made  no  other  use 
of  it  than  for  the  convenience  of  her  own  fortune  and 
subsistence,  which  was  narrow  enough ;  never  seemed 
disposed  to  interpose  in  the  least  degree  in  business, 
nor  to  speak  iU  of  any  body ;  which  kind  of  nature 
and  temper  the  more  inflamed  the  king's  affection, 
who  did  not  in  his  nature  love  a  busy  woman,  and 
liad  an  aversion  from  speaking  with  any  woman,  or 
hearing  them  speak,  of  any  business  but  to  that  pur- 
pose he  thought  them  all  made  for,  however  they 
broke  in  afterwards  upon  him  to  all  other  purposes. 

The  lady  herself,  who  every  day  (as  was  said  be- 
fore) grew  in  power  and  credit,  did  not  yet  presume 
to  interpose  in  any  other  business,  than  in  giving  all 
the  imaginable  countenance  she  could  to  those  who 
desired  to  depend  upon  her,  and,  in  their  right  as 
well  as  her  own,  in  depressing  the  credit  of  those 
who  she  knew  wished  hers  much  less  than  it  was ; 
but  in  this  last  aigument  she  was  hitherto  wary,  and 
took  only  such  opportunities  as  were  offered,  with- 
out going  out  of  her  way  to  find  them.  Her  prin- 
cipal business  was  to  get  an  estate  for  herself  and 
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1666.  her  diildren,  which  she  thought  the  king  at  least  as 
""■""^^^  much  concerned  to  provide  as  she  to  isolicit ;  which 
howevOT  she  would  not  be  wanting  in,  and  so  pro- 
cured round  sums  of  money  out  of  the  privy  purse, 
(where  she  had  placed  Mr«  May,)  and  other  assign* 
adons  in  other  names,  and  so  the  less  taken  notice 
of,  though  in  great  proportions:  all  which  yet 
amounted  to  little  more  than  to  pay  her  debts, 
which  she  had  in  few  years,  contracted  to  an  un- 
imaginable greatness,  and  to  defray  her  constant 
expenses,  which  were  very  excessive  in  coaches  and 
horses,  clothes  and  jewels,  without  any  thing  of  ge<^ 
nerosity,  or  gratifying  any  of  her  family,  or  so  much 
as  paying  any  of  her  father's  debts,  whereof  some 
were  very  clamorous.  Her  name  was  not  used  in 
any  suits  for  the  grant  of  lands ;  for  besides  that 
there  was  no  avowing  or  public  mention  of  natural 
children,  she  did  think  the  chancellor  and  treasurer 
wiUing  to  obstruct  such  grants,  and  desired  not  to 
have  any  occasion  to  try  the  kindness  of  either  of 
them :  and  so  all  the  suits  she  made  of  that  kind 
were  with  reference  to  Ireland,  where  they  had  no 
title  to  obstruct,  nor  natural  opportunity  to  know, 
what  was  granted ;  and  in  that  kingdom  she  pro- 
cured the  grant  of  several  great  quantities  of  land, 
like  to  prove  of  great  benefif  and  xalue  to  her  or 
her  children. 
An  attempt  The  chicf  dcsigu  they  now  began  to  design,  and 
louriM  in*  the  worst  they  could  ever  design,  was  to  raise  a 
hubrothe^'/j^ousy  in  the  king  of  his  brother,  to  which  his 
majesty  was  not  in  any  degree  inclined,  and  had  in 
truth  a  just  affection  for  him  and  confidence  in  him, 
without  thinking  better  of  his  natural  parts  than  he 
thought  there  was  cause  for ;  and  yet,  which  ma^jle 
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it  the  morp  wondered  at,  he  did  very  often  depart    1666. 
in  matters  of  the  highest  moment  from  his  own  ' 

judgment  to  cota^lj  with  his  brother^  who  was  in- 
structed, by  those  who  too  well  knew  the  king's  na- 
ture, to  adhafe  to  any  thing  he  once  advised,  and  to 
be  importunate  in  any  thing  he  proposed ;  in  which 
he  prevailed  the  more  easily,  because  he  never  used 
It  in  any  thing  that  concerned  himself  or  his  own 
benefit. 

The  truth  is,  it  was  the  unhappy  fieite  and  consti- 'The  temper 
tution  of  that  mmily,  that  they  trusted  naturally  uon  of  the 
the  judgments  of  those,  who  were  as  much  inferior  m\^  ^ 
to  them  in  understanding  as  they^were  in  quality, 
before  their  own,  which  was  very  good ;  and  suffered 
even  their  natures,  which  disposed  them  to  virtue 
and  justice,  to  be  prevailed  upon  and  altered  and 
corrupted  by  those,  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
some  one  infirmity  that  they  discovered  in  them ; 
and  by  complying  with  that,  and  cherishing  and 
serving  it,  they  by  degrees  wrought  upon  the  mass, 
and  sacrificed  all  the  other  good  inclinations  to  that 
single  vice.  They  were  too  much  inclined  to  like 
men  at  first  sight,  and  did  not  love  the  conversation 
of  men  of  many  more  years  than  themselves,  and 
thought  age  not  only  troublesome  but  impertinent. 
They  did  not  love  to  deny,  and  less  to  strangers  than 
to  their  friends;  not  out  of  bounty  or  generosity, 
which  was  a  flower  that  did  never  grow  naturally 
in  the  heart  of  either  of  the  families,  that  of  Stuart 
or  the  other  of  Bourbon,  but  out^of  an  unskilfulness 
and  defect  in  the  countenance :  and  when  they  pre^ 
vailed  with  themselves  to  make  some  pause  rather 
than  ^  to  deny,  importunity  removed  all  resolution, 
<"  than]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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1666.    yehich  they  knew  neither  hoi*r  to  shut  out  nor  to  de- 
fend  themselves  against,  even  when  it  was  evident 
enough  that  they  had  much  rather  not  consent; 
which  often  made  that  which  would  have  looked^ 
like  bounty  lose  all  its  ^ace  and  lustre. 
Particuuriy     jf  tj^g  Juke  sccmcd  to  bc  more  firm  and  fixed  in 

of  the  king 

and  duke.  his~  rcsolutious,  it  was  rather  from  an  obstinacy'  in 
his  will,  which  he  defended  by  aversion  from  the 
debate,  than  from  ^  the  constancy  of  his  judgment, 
which  was  more  subject  to  persons  than  to  argu- 
ments, and,  so  as  changeable  at  least  as  the  king's, 
which  was  in  greatest  danger  by  surprise:  and  from 
this  want  of  steadiness  and  irresolution  (whence- 
soever  the  infirmity  proceeded)  most  of  the  misfor- 
tunes, which  attended  either  of  them  or  their  ser- 
vants who  served  them  honestly,  had  their  ^  rise  and 
growth ;  of  which  there  will  be  shortly  an  occasion, 
and  too  frequently,  to  say  much  more.  In  the 
mean  time  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  was  observed 
and  confessed  by  all,  that  never  any  prince  had  a 
more  humble  and  dutiful  condescension  and  submis- 
sion to  an  elder  brother,  than  the  duke  had  towards 
the  king :  his  whole  demeanour  and  behaviour  was 
so  full  of  reverence,  that  it  ^  might  have  given  ex- 
ample to  be  imitated  by  those,  who  ought  but  did 
not  observe  a  greater  distance.  And  the  conscience 
and  resentment  he  had  within  himself,  for  the  sally 
he  had  made  in  Flanders,  made  him  after  so  wary  in 
his  actions,  and  so  abhorring  to  hear  any  thing  that 
might  lessen  his  awe  for  the  king,  that  no  man  who 
had  most  credit  with  him  ^  durst  approach  towards 
any  thing  of  that  kind ;  so  that  there  was  never  less 

^  from]  by      '  ^  it]  Not  in  MS. 

'  their]  its  k  him]  Omiiled  in  MS. 
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ground  of  jealousy  than  of  him.  And  (as  was  said  1666. 
before)  the  king  (who  was  in  his  nature  so  far  from 
any  kind  of  jealousy,  that  he  was  too  much  inclined 
to  make  interpretations  of  many  words  and  actions, 
'  which  might  reasonably  harbour  other  appreheninons) 
was  as  incapable  of  any  infusions  which  might  lessen 
his  confidence  in  his  brother,  as  Any  noble  and  vir- 
tuous mind  could  be.  And  therefore  those  ill  men, 
who  began  about  this  time  to  sow  that  cursed  seed 
that  grew  up  to  bear  a  large  crop  of  the  worst  and 
rankest  jealousy  in  the  succeeding  time,  did  not 
presume  to  make  any  reflection  upon  the  duke  him- 
self, but  upon  his  wife,  '^  upon  the  state  she  assumed, 
'*  and  the  height  of  the  whole  family,  that  lived  in 
''  much  more  plenty ,''  they  said,  *<  than  the  king's, 
"*  and  were  more  regarded  abroad." 

Such  kind  of  people  are  never  without  some  par- Endcaroon 
ticular  stories  of  the  persons  whom  they  desire  to^n^'Ji,. 
deprave :  and  so  they  ^  had  many  instances,  which  ^^'^  ^^ 
they  used  upon  all  occasions,  of  some  levity  or  va- ♦*»««*»"«''««• 
ni^,  of  some  words  affected  by  the  duchess,  or  some 
outward  carriage,  true  or  false,  whidi  for  the  most 
part  concluded  in  mirth  and  laughter,  and  seemed 
ridiculous ;  which  was  the  method  they  used  in  all 
their  approaches  of  that  kind  towards  the  highest 
acts  of  malice,  first  to  make  the  person,  whom  they 
hoped  to  ruin  in  the  end,  less  esteemed,  by  the  act- 
ing and  presentation  of  his  words  and  gestures  and 
motions;  which  commonly  is  attended  with  laughter. 
And  this  is  the  first  breach  they  make  upon  any 
man's  reputation;  and  the  frequent  custom  of  this 
kind  of  laughter  and  mirth,  which  is  easily  pro- 

^  they}  iVo<  m  MS. 
VOL.  III.  F 
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1666.  duced  without  any  malice,  dotli  in  the  end  open  a 
space  large  enough  to  let  in '  calumny  and  scandal 
enough  to  weaken,  if  not  to  destroy,  the  best  buUt 
reputation. 

This  was  the  course  they  held  with  reference  to 
the  duchess,  whom  the  king  had  fix)m  the  beginning 
treated  with  great  grace  and  favour,  and  considered 
her  as  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  wit^  and  un- 
derstanding: and  the  queen  mother  had  from  the 
reconciliation  used  her  with  that  abundant  affection 
and  familiarity  that  was  very  wonderful;  and  the 
heights  she  assumed,  and  all  that  greatness  which 
many  thought  too  much,  were^  not  only  inculcated, 
but  enjoined  by  the  queen  as  a  duty  due  to  her  hus- 
band, of  whose  high  degree  she  thought  she  could 
not  be  too  tender  and  careful.  And  she  had  the 
happiness  so  well  to  behave  herself  towards  the 
duke,  that  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  her,  and 
lived  towards  her  with  an  affection  so  remarkable 
and  notorious,  that  it  grew  to  be  the  public  discourse 
and  commendation;  and  which  made  the  liberties 
that  were  taken  elsewhere  the  more  spoken  of  and 
censured*  It  was  very  visible  that  he  liked  her 
company  and  conversation  very  well,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  communicate  all  his  counsels,  and  all  he 
knew  or  thought,  without  reserve  to  her;  which, 
being  so  contrary  to  the  professed  doctrine  of  the 
court,  administered  occasion  to  the  men  of  mirth,  in 
those  seasons  which  took  up  a  good  part  of  every 
night,  to  be  very  pleasant  upon  the  government  of 
the  duchess,  and  the  submission  of  the  duke  ^;  in 
which  there  were  always  some  witty  reflections  upon 

^  in]  Omitted  in  MS.  ^  were]  was 

^  ordinary  wit]  an  ordinary  wit  ""  of  the  duke]  Not  in  MS, 
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the  chancellor.  AikI  thk  kind  of  Mbertjr,  being  first  1566. 
grateful  to  the  Idi^  for  the  wit  that  accompanied  it 
and  the  mirth  that  it  produced,  grew  by  the  custom 
of  it  the  mcwe  aoceptable ;  and  it  may  be  the  general 
and  poUic  observation  of  the  disparity  in  the  lives 
of  the  two  brothers  made  it  wished,  that  there  were 
no  more  of  that  strictness  in  the  one  place  than  in 
the  other,  towards  which  there  wanted  not  apidica- 
tkm  and  advice  accordingly  as  well  as  example. 

In  the  mean  time  the  chancellor  had  a  hard  part 
to  act,  bding  neither  able  to  do  the  good  he  con* 
stantly  endeavoured  on  one  side^  nor  remove  the  ill 
be  diaUked  on  the  other  ude ;  for  he  saw  well  the 
mischief  that  would  inevitably  follow  the  great  ex* 
penses  of  the  duke,  whidi  exceeded  all  limits,  and 
could  never  be  provided  for;  and  thoi^t  the  du«- 
chess  to  be  blamed  for  what  she  spent  upon  herself^ 
and  used  all  the  credit  he  had  with  both  to  begin  in 
time  to  reform  what  necessity  would  shortly  do  with 
more  dishonour:  but  the  disease  had  grown  from 
the  first  ill  digestion. 

The  lord  Berkley  had  upon  the  king's  first  arrival 
formed  a  fiunily  without  rule  or  precedent,  and 
made  the  servants  in  a  much  better  o^idition  than 
the  master,  by  assigning  liberal  pensions  and  allow- 
ances to  tbem,  who  had  paid  him  dear  Aht  theb 
places,  without  considering  from  what  fund  they 
should  arise :  and  now  they  all  would  have  the  duke 
believe,  *'  that  he  spent  not  too  much;  but  that  he 
**  had  too  little  provision  assigned  to  him  for  his  qua- 
''  lity  and  relation,  and  that''  this  proceeded  from  the 

"  that]  Not  in  MS, 
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1666.    **  neglect  in  the  chancellor,  who  was  able,  if  he  en- 

"  deavonred  it,  to  persuade  the  king  to  enlarge  it  ta 

**  a  just  proportion."  And  this  was  as  much  urged  to 
the  duchess  as  to  the  duke,  and  it  made  in  her  a 
greater  impression ;  and  though  she  had  in  all  other 
respects  a  very  entire  affection  and  even  a  duty  and 
resignation  to  her  father,  yet  in  this  he  had  no  au- 
thority with  her,  nor  did  she  think  him  a  competent 
judge  what  expenses  princes  should  make :  and  hav- 
ing seen  the  state  and  lustre  in  which  the  duke  of 
Anjou  lived  in  France,  and  having  received  maily 
inftision&from  the  queen,  of  the  great  defect  in  the 
customs  of  England,  in  providing  either  for  the  in- 
spect or  for  the  support  of  the  younger  sons  of  the 
crown,  she  thought  that  ^  the  chancellor  should  ra- 
ther use  his  credit  for  the  enlarging  that  narrow^^ 
ness,  which  the  king  was  enough  disposed  to,  than 
to  reform  their  expenses.    But  of  this  enough. 

The  plague  had  really  swept  away  and  destroyed 
M  many  seamen^  (Stepney  and  the  places  adjacent, 
which  were  their  common  habitations,  being  almost 
depopulated,)  that  now,  all  other  obstructions  being 
removed,  there  seemed  even  an  impossibility  to  pro- 
cure sailors  and  mariners  enough  to  set  out  the  fleet; 
insomuch  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  press  many 
■watermen,  and  to  disfumish  all  merchant  ships 
which  were  prepared  to  be  set  out  to  the  planta- 
tions or  to  other  places  of  trade :  all  which  turned 
not  so  much  to  benefit  one  way,  as  it  did  to  loss  an- 
other way.  But  the  best  way  to  expedite  all  things 
was  the  two  admirals  going  to  the  fleet  themselves, 

®  she  thought  that]  and  that 
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that  they  who  resolved  to  go  might  hasten  thither,    1666. 
and  that  they  who  had  no  mind  to  go  might,  out  of 
shame,  likewise  accompany  them. 

There  appeared  great  unanimity  and  consent  be- 
tween them.    Only  prince  Rupert  had  a  great  de- 
sire to  go  in  a  ship  ajiart,  and  that  they  might  not 
be  both  in  one  ?  ship :  but  upon  debate  it  appeared 
to  be  unpracticaUe,  and  that  in  a  time  of  action  the 
orders  could  not  be  the  same,  if  they  who  gave 
them  were  not  together  and  in  the  same  place ;  and 
so  the  prince  was  persuaded  not  to  be  positive  in 
that  particular.    And  so  they  both  went  together,  TiMfle«i 
and  took  leave  of  the  king  towards  the  end  of  April,  under  "^ 
and  laboured  so  effectually,. (as  they  were  both  pien^^J^^J^^^ 
of  great  dexterity  and  indefatigable  industry  in  such^°*'*^ 
conjunctures,)  that  they  carried  the  fleet  out  to  sea, 
well  fitted  and  provided,  by  the  middle  of  May ; 
with  which  they  presently  visited  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, and  took  many  prizes;  and,  by  the  intelli- 
gence they  met  with,  concluded  that.the  Dutch  fleet 
would  not.  be  ready  in  a  month,  of  which  they 
gave  the  king  advertisement,  and,  returned  into  the 
Downs.   And  prince  Rupert  at  the  same  time  ^^'T^^^^^^ 
pressed  an  inclination  to  go  himself  with  part  of  the  division  of 
fleet  to  meet  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  re-      ~^ 
ported  to  be  under  sail  to  join  with  the  Dutcb»  and 
''  that  they  would  not  put  to  sea  till  they  foresaw 
*'  that  they  were  like  to  join  about  Calais." 

At  or  near  the  same  time  the  lord  Arlington  re- 
ceived intelligence,  *^  that  the  Dutch  were  not  yet 
'*  well  manned;  and  that  the  ships  which  were  in 

P  one]  OmUted  m  JUS. 
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1666.  "  the  Texel,  and  were  to  join  with  Uie  other  under 
"  De  Ruyter  in  the  'Wierings,  were  Biore  unpro- 
<'  vided  f '  though  fit  the  same  tame  secretary  Mor- 
rice  (who  had  always  better  intelligence  from  Hol- 
land) was  assured  from  thence,  *^  that  all  the  ships 
"  in  both  places  were  «o  ready  that  they  would  join 
**  within  very  few  days/'  But  the  lord  Arlington, 
who  thought  he  ought  to  be  more  believed,  received 
as  positive  advertisement  from  France,  *^  that  the 
*<  duke  of  Beaufort  set  sail  from  Brest  on  such  a 
"  day :"  and  though  the  wind  had  not  been  yet  di- 
rectly favourable  for  him,  it  was  concluded  that  he 
must  be  well  advanced  in  his  way,  and  he  had  no 
port  to  friend  till  he  came  to  the  coast  of  France 
near  Calais. 

Upon  this  there  seemed  a  great  de^re  Uiat  prince 
Rupert  might  take  the  course  he  had  proposed ;  for 
the  convenience  was  i^reed  to  be  very  great,  if  the 
French  could  be  met  with  before  the  conjunction. 
However,  the  coundl  was  so  wary  that  at  that  time 
attended  the  king  at  Worcester*house,  the  chancel- 
lor being  affected  with  the  gout,  that  they  advi^d 
the  king  '<  not  to  send  positive  orders  for  the  divid- 
**  ing  the  #eet,  which  by  many  accidents  might 
^*  produce  inconveniences ;  but  rather  to  -send  two 
**  of  the  council  to  the  fleet,  with  an  account  of 
**  all  the  intelligence,  and  the  reflections  which  oc- 
"  curred  to  the  king  upon  it"  And  hereupon  sir 
George  Carteret  and  sir  William  Coventry  were 
presently  sent,  and  carried  such  orders  with  them, 
as  would  be  necessary  if  the  generals  had  not  other 
intelligence,  or  did  think  that  the  division  was  not 
liable  to  more  objections  than  had  been  in  view. 
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And  this  caution  I  set  down  more  particularly,  be-  1666. 
cause  the  council  underwent  reproaches  which  it  did  ^ 
not  deserve. 

The  two  counsellors  used  such  expedition,  and 
finiad  so  good  conveniences  by  land  and  water,  that 
they  returned  to  the  king  the  next  day  with  an  ac- 
count, <^  that  the  state  of  the  Dutch  fleet  was  con- 
**  firmed  to  be  the  same  that  his  majesty  had  heard) 
*'  and  that  they  believed  the  other  concerning  the 
^*  duke  of  Beaufort  to  be  very  probable ;  where- 
'*  upon  they  had  concluded  with  a  mutual  consent 
*'  and  approbation,  that  prince  Rupert  should  take 
^  twenty  of  the  ships,  which  he  had  already  chosen, 
^  to  meet  the  Fraach,  though  they  were  superior  in 
**  number,  whilst  the  general  remained  in  the  Downs 
**  with  the  rest :  and  in  order  to  this,  that  the  prince  ' 
**  went  aboard  his  ship  before  they  came  away,  and 
^  the  rather,  because  the  wind  was  so  much  against 
*^  him,  that  his  majesty's  orders,  if  he  found  cause 
**  to  send  any,  would  be  sure  for  some  days  to  find 
'*  him  upon  the  western  coast ;  and  the  wind  that 
•*  was  against  him  was  so  fJEivouraUe  to  the  duke  of 
**  Beaufort,  that  it  was  probaUe  they  might  speedily 
^  meet,  and  in  a  place  to  be  wished."  The  king 
saw  no  cause  yet  to  send  orders  to  the  contrary; 
and  this  was  the  reason,  and  all  the  circumstances, 
of  the  separation  of  the  fleet,  that  proved  unfortu- 
nate. 

It  appeared  very  soon  after,  which  secretary  had 
the  better  intelligence :  for  the  very  next  day  after 
the  departure  of  the  prince,  the  general,  who  re- 
mained in  the  Downs,  had  certain  intelligence  that 
the  Dutch  were  come  out  of  their  harbours,  having 
it  seems  received  intelligence  likewise  of  the  French 
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1666.    fleet^s  bdng    at   sea^  and   \yeiug  obliged  to  meet 
'  -them,  and  had  been  long  ready  to  do  so ;  which  had 

deceived  the  court,  they  believing  that  they  stayed 
because  they  were  not  ready  to  come  out ;  whereas 
they  were  ready,  and  expected  only  the  other  adver- 
tisement. 

As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed,  he  sent  no- 
tice presently  to  the  duke  late  in  the  same  evening, 
who,  informing  the  king  of  it,  gave  orders  .to  sir 
William  Coventry  to  prepare  orders  to  prince  Ru- 
pert immediately  to  return ;  and  if  those  orders  had 
been  carefully  despatched,  they  might  have  come  to 
A  neglect   the  priucc  before  the  mominir.     But  sir  William 

ia  forward-  ^*  111,1  ?•  ,1 

iDg  an  or.  Coveutry  thought  he  had  done  his  part  when  he  got 
prin«J^  Ru*  the  order  signed,  which  was  about  twelve  of  the 
^n  tbe"^  clock  at  night,  and  then  sent  them  by  his  servant  to 
**«*•  the  lord  Arlington,  whose  part  he  thought  it  was  to 
charge  a  messenger  with  them :  but  he  was  gone  to 
bed,  and  his.  servants  durst  not  disquiet  him,  a  ten- 
derness not  accustomed  to  be  in  the  family  of  a  se^ 
cretary.  But  whether  they  did  not  wake  him,  as 
he  pretended,  or  being  awake  he  deferred  it,  it  was 
not  sent  away  till  the  next  day,  and  never  came  to 
prince  Rupert's  hand  till  he  had  turned  his  sails 
upon  the  thunder  of  the  cannon ;  and  he  no  sooner 
endeavoured  to  return,  but  the  wind  chopped  about 
to  retard  him,  that  he  could  make  little  way  that 
day  or  the  night  following.  Whose  fault  it  was 
that  these  important  orders  were  not  dent  with  more 
expedition,  whether  sir  WiUiam  Coventry  ought  not 
to  have  taken  care  for  the  conveying  them,  at  least 
to  have  given  the  lord  Arlington  notice  what  the 
contents  of  them*  were,  of  which  he  denied  to  have 
any  notice^  was  .disputed  with  some  warmth  between 
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themselves,  and  so  came  to  be  paUished :  but  it  was    16M. 
never  examined  any  where  else,  though  the  n^lL- 
gence  was  very  mischievous  in  its  effect ;  but  they 
were  both  too  great  men  to  be  questioned  in  any  ju- 
dicatory. 

The  general,  after  the  notice  he  had  received  of 
the  motion  of  the  Dutch,  ordered  the  fleet  to  weigh 
anchor  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  upon 
the  first  of  June  1666,  to  sail  to  the  Buoy  of  theriMnuuh 

fleet  iJMUitt 

Ounfleet  to  join  with  some  other  ships  which  layout, 
there,  to  get  more  men,  being  then  but  ill  manned : 
and  about  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  the 
scouts  came  in,  and  brought  the  general  notice,  that 
the  Dutch  fleet  was  to  the  leeward,  and  probably  in* 
tended  to  decline  fighting  till  they  might  join  with 
the  French.  And  it  had  been  to  be  wished  that  the 
English  had  stood  off  too,  upon  confidence  that 
prince  Rupert,  whom  the  wind  had  kept  firom  being 
far  off,  as  they  could  not  but  know,  would  receive 
direction  from  court  to  return.  But  the  general 
(who  was  as  impatient  upon  the  sight  of  an  enemy 
to  engage  with  him  as  prince  Rupert  himself,  and 
had  a  natural  contempt  of  the  Dutch)  called  his 
flag-officers  to  council,  and  quickly  resolved,  <*  that 
**  it  was  not  convenient  nor  safe  nor  honourable  to 
**  decline  the  battle,  lest  it  might  take  off  the  pre- 
*^  sent  courage  of  the  seamen.''  And  truly  in  all 
those  consultations,  upon  the  like  occasions,  who* 
ever  proposed  any  wary  advice  ran  great  hazard  of 
being  reputed  a  coward.  And  so  they  bore  up  with 
a  full  wind  upon  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  vi^ 
sible  disadvantage  they  were  in,  in  respect  of  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  for  in  the  absence  of  prince 
Rupert  there  remained  little  above  fifty  sail  with 
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1666.    the  general ;  whereas  De  Ruyter's  fleet  consisted  of 
above  fourscore  sail,  who  easily  perceived  his  advan- 
tage, and  that  a  great  part  of  the  English  fleet  was 
absent,  and  so  willingly  embraced   the  occasion, 
and  made  what  sail  he  could  to  meet  with  them. 
Thetecond      It  was  about  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon 
l^e^nt!'  when  the  engagement  began ;  and  the  Englisdi  had 
got  the  wind,  which  was  so  high  that  they  could  not 
Thefint    carry  out  their  lower  tiers.     The  admiral  was  so 
tioD.         shattered  in  his  rigging  and  masts,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  get  off  and  anchor,  that  he  might  mend 
what  was  amiss;   and  many  of  his  squadron  had 
their  main-yards  shot  off,  and  received  such  damage 
in  their  tackling,  which  was  the  chief  aim  of  the 
Dutch,  that  they  could  hardly  govern  their  ships. 
And  by  this  means  the  enemy  got  the  wind ;  and 
the  battle  continued  with  great  fierceness,  and  loss 
of  many  men  on  both  sides,  till  nine  or  tea  of  the 
clock  at  night,  when  all  were  willing  to  have  some 
rest. 
The  second      That  night  was  spent  in  repairing  masts  and  rig- 
tioD.         ging :  and  at  six  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  the 
battle  bc^n  again  with   the  same  firceness,  and 
lasted  till  night.     And  that  day  the  Dutch  suffered 
much,  and  one  of  their  vice-admirals  was  boarded 
and  afterwards  sunk,  as  many  of  their  other  ships 
The  Dutch  likewise  were;  so  that  they  besan  to  fall  of:  when 
'  sixteen  new  great  ships  came  to  their  aid,  which 
gave  them  new  courage ;  so  that  they  renewed  and 
maintained  the    fight  with    great    resolution,  and 
killed  many  men  of  the  English,  and  disabled  many 
of  the  ships,  till  the  night  again  parted  them. 
The  Eng.       Upou  the  accouut  the  general  received  that  night, 
and  the  new  access  of  force   to  the  Dutch,   he 
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thougfat  it  necenary  to  retire;  for  though  he  had    1666. 

lost  no  ship,  very  many  were  80  disabled,  that  there 

was  reason  to  fear  they  would  hardly  hM  out  to  re- 
cover the  shore.  And  thereupon  he  caused  all 
khoae  ships  to  be  put  before  and  make  all  the  sail 
tfaey  could,  and  hinutelf  with  sixteen  ships  in  a 
iweadth  went  in  the  rear :  which  as  soon  as'  the 
enemy  perceived,  they  pursued,  but  came  not  within 
reach  of  their  guns  till  four  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon; and  then,  though  they' shot  hard,  they  did'^i^etbird 
very  ttttle  harm,  the  stempieces  of  the  English  over-tion. 
reachii^  their  broadsides,  which  made  many  of  them 
get  off  as  quickly  as  they  could.  But  by  this  time 
the  English  descried  about  twenty  sail  of  ships 
standing  towards  them,  which  they  concluded  to  be 
priace  Rupert,  (as  it  proved ;)  and  so  being  earnest 
to  join,  they  edged  up  towards  them,  but  so  unfortu- 
nately, that  many  of  the  flag  ships  were  on  ground 
off  the  Galloper-sand.  But  with  much  ado  they  all 
got  off  safe,  the  Royal  Prince  only  excepted,  which 
for  this  last  age,  and  till  the  late  war,  was  held  the 
best  ship  in  the  world.  Thia  brave  ship  stuck  so 
fast,  that  no  art  or  industry  could  move  her;  so 
that  the  enemy,  when  they  found  they  could  not 
carry  her  off,  set  her  on  fire,  and  took  the  captain, 
air  Oeoige  Ayscue,  and  all  the  company  prisoners, 
and  without  distinction  used  all  with  great  barbarity, 
in  which  they  pretended  only  to  use  retaliation. 
That  night  prince  Rupert  jcnned :  and  then  they  Prince  ru- 
b(M«  to  the  northward,  that  they  might  get  clear  of  ^  wit^Ms 
the  sands;  and  thereby  the  enemy  got  the  wind'**'^""' 
again. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  battle,  which  was  the  iti*  fourth 
fourth  of  June,  the  enemy  being  to  windward  about 
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1666.  three  leagues,  the  generals  in  the  morning  made  all 
^sail  towards  them  :  and  they  lay  with  their  sails  to 
the  masts  to  stay  for  them,  which  they  would  not 
have  had  the  courage  to  have  done,  if  they  had  not 
had  intelligence  from  the  prisoners  of  the  Prince,  in 
how  tattered  a  condition  the  fleet  was.  The  battle 
began  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  with 
extraordinary  confidence  on  both  sides,  the  Dutch 
continuing  their  old  guard,  to  spend  all  their  shot 
upon  the  rigging  and  masts,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves from  being  boarded,  which  the  English  most 
intended  and  laboured  to  do.  But  the  design  of  the 
others  succeeded  better :  insomuch  that,  one  of 
the  vice-admirals  of  a  squadron,  and  other  of  the 
best  ships,  were  so  disabled  that  they  bore  off  from 
the  .  battle,  that  they  might  miend  and  repair ; 
which  gave  no  small  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
But  the  two  generals  were  invincible,  and  continued 
the  battle  all  the  day  in  several  forms,  and  by  the 
advantage  of  the  wind  fired  six  or  seven  of  their 
ships,  and  sunk  others,  and  had  two  or  three  of  their 
own  likewise  sunk.  And  between  six  and  seven  at 
night,  as  if  by  consent,  (and  no  doubt  both  sides 
were  very  weary  of  the  encounter,)  they  separated 
.without  looking  after  each  other,  and  hastened  to 
their  several  coasts ;  many  of  the  English  being  so 
hurt  in  yards,  masts,  rigging,  and  hulls,  many  of 
them  wanting  men  to  ply  their  guns,  and  their  pow^- 
der  and  shot  near  spent,  that  with  very  much  diffi- 
Bo^h  sides  culty  they  got  into  harbour :  and  so  concluded  that 
viciorj!**  great  action,  wherein  either  side  pretended  to  have 
advantage,  and  both  lost  very  much. 

The  next  day  after  the  battle  was  spent  in  fitting 
their  masts  and  repairing  their  rigging,  that  they 
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might  be  able  to  reach  the  coast:  and  when  they    1666. 
came  near  it,  the  generals  called  a  council  about  dis-  ' 

posing  those  ships  which  could  not  remain  at  sea,' 
and  sent  them  to  such  several  places  as  they  might 
be  soonest  repaired  in ;  and  gave  every  captain 
very  strict  order,  <*  that  all  possible  diligence  and 
^  expedition  should  be  used  to  get  their  ships  ready, 
^  and  furnished  with  whatsoever  was  wanting ;"  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy  were  required  to  be 
assistant  in  all  places.  And  so  wonderful  diligence 
was  used,  (which  appears  almost  incredible,)  that* 
the  whole  fleet  was  so  weU  fitted,  that  by  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  same  month,  within  a  fortnight 
after  so  terrible  a  battle,  it  was  gathered  t<^ther  to 
a  rendezvous  to  the  Buoy  of  the  Nore.  The  enemy 
made  as  much  haste,  rather  to  meet  with  the  French,' 
who  were  every  day  still  expected,  than  to  fight 
with  the  English,  and  kept  as  near  to  their  own 
coast  as  conveniently  they  could :  so  that  how  r^ady 
soever  the  generals  were  (who  had  never  left  their 
ships)  with  the  fleet  by  the  seventeenth  of  the 
month,  the  winds  were  so  averse  or  so  calm,  that  it 
was  the  four  and  twentieth  day  of  that  month  be« 
fore  they  could  reach  the  sight  of  the  enemy. 

And  the  next  day,  which  was  the  twenty-fifth,  The  third 
the  English  made  all  the  sail  they  could,  and  by  ten  g^gemeDt. 
in  the  morning  engaged  in  as  hot  an  encounter  as 
had  hitherto  been  in  any  engagement :  and  though 
the  Dutch  seemed  not  to  fight  with  the  same  spirit 
and  mettle,  yet  the  battle  held  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon, when  by  the  advantage  of  the  wind  they 
bore  away  faster  than  the  English  could  follow. 
However,   here  they  took  vice-admiral  Banchart,TbeEng- 

lish  vlc- 

and  his  ship  of  threescore  guns  and  three  hundred  torioui. 
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1 666.    men  was  burned ;  and  another  ship  of  seventy  guns 

and  three  hundred  men  was   likewise  taken   and 

burned ;  which  the  generals  thought  better,  than  to 
undergo  the  possible  inconvenience  of  keeping  them: 
and  so  they  kept  up  as  close  to  the  enemy  in  the 
night  as  they  could  do.  The  next  morning  th^ 
used  all  their  sails,  and  designed  to  board  De  Ruy- 
ter ;  which,  the  wind  lessening,  they  could  not  effect, 
he  fighting  very  well,  but  running  faster :  and  so, 
though  very  well  pursued,  he  got  into  his  fastness 
at  the  Wierings,  with  those  who  were  nearest  to 
him.  But  the  rest  who  were  further  oflF,  and  were 
like  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  night,  tacked  about : 
which  they  who  attacked  De  Ruyter  perceiving, 
and  that  they  could  follow  him  no  further,  and  that 
the  rest  were  five  and  forty  sail,  they  followed  them, 
the  generals  doing  all  they  could  with  their  squad- 
'  ron  to  put  themselves  between  them  and  the  coast ; 

but  the  wind  growing  on  a  sudden  calm,  about  mid* 
night  they  dropped  their  anchors,  that  they  might 
not  be  driven  further  than  they  had  a  mind  to  be. 
But  in  the  morning,  when,  they  weighed  anchor  to 
pursue  them,  and  made  all  the  way  they  could  with 
a  little  wind,  the  enemy  got  so  dose  to  their  own 
shore,  their  ships  drawing  less  water  than  the  Eng- 
lish, that  there  could  be  no  further  pursuit. 

Another  part  of  the  fl^et,  which  was  separated 
when  De  Ruyter  got  into  the  Wierings,  and  which 
the  generals  looked  upon  as  their  own,  was  so 
unhappily  pursued,  though  by  men  of  very  good 
name,  that  they  escaped ;  which  raised  a  great  dis- 
temper in  the  fle^t,  whilst  some  officers  of  the  prime 
and  most  unquestionable  courage  charged  and  ac- 
cused others,  who  had  always  given  great  testimony 
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that  thej  durst  do  any  thing,  ^  of  hue  declining  to  1666. 
•*  fight  when  the  enemy  was  in  their  power,  and 
**  that  they  chose  rather  to  sofTer  them  to  escape 
^  than  to  encounter  them."  And  this  dispute  and 
expostulation,  between  men  who  had  many  seconds, 
diTided  the  generals,  one  declaring  himself  on  the 
one  side  as  the  other  did  on  the  other  ^;  but  they 
wisely  laid  aside  the  debate,  till  they  should  be  at 
more  leisure  with  less  inconvenience  to  determine  it.  ~ 

The  generals  thereupon,  having  thus  scattered 
the  enemy,  rescued  to  ply  upon  the  Dutch  coast  to 
take  aU  ships  of  trade,  which  they  did ;  and  off  tlie 
Texel  and  the  Flie  took  many  prizes',  both  home- 
ward and  outward  bound,  of  great  value.  And  they  The  ai. 
having  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  still,  there  wasth^uundof 
a  Dutch  captain,  one  Laurence  Van  Humskeike,^*^""*" 
who  after  the  first  battle,  in  the  faction  between 
Evertson  and  Van  Trump,  had  given  De  Wit  so 
great  an  advantage,  that  if  he  had  not  made  his 
escape,  he  had  been  hanged,  who  from  that  time 
had  always  been  on  board  with  prince  Rupert :  this 
man,  whilst  the  fleet  lay  in  this  posture,  advised 
prince  Rupert  to  attempt  a  place  near  the  Flie, 
which  was  so  locked  in  the  land  that  it  was  always 
looked  upon  as  very  secure,  (and  where  all  ships 
laden  at  Amsterdam  for  the  Straits  and  those  parts, 
when  they  were  outward  bound,  used  to  lie  two  or 
three  days,  as  in  a  safe  port,  until  all  things  which 
might  be  forgott^i  were  prepared  S  and  all  the  com- 
pany came  t<^ether,)  and  had  never  been  invaded  in 
any  war ;  and  by  it  was  a  pretty  lai^  village,  caUed 
Schelling,  which  had  many  good  houses  in  it,  besides 

*i  as  tbe  other  did  on  the  other]     ^  prizes]  rich  prizes 
and  tbe  other  *  were  prepared]  Not  in  MS. 
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1666.    Others  inhabited  by,  and  for  the  entertainmeQt  of. 


seamen. 

This  enterprise  was  committed  to  sir  Robert 
Holmes,  a  very  bold  and  expert  man ;  who,  with  a 
number  of.  small  vessek  very  well  manned,  besides  a 
body  of  stout  foot  to  land  upon  (Occasions,  being  as* 
The  chief  sistod  by  the  Dutchman,  so  vigorously  assaulted  it,* 
iM^flMtof  that  he  burned  all  the  Dutch  ships  lying  there,  being 
Idbi^^blTrnt.^^  inestimable  value,  all  outward  bound,  and  some, 
of  them  worth  above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
each  ship.  They  burned  likewise  the  whole  town 
of  Schelling ;  which  conflagration,  with  that  of  the 
ships,  appearing  at  the  break  of  day  so  near  Am* 
sterdam,  put  that  place  into  that  consternation  that 
they  thought  the  day  of  judgment  was  come,  not 
thinking  of  their  ships  there,  as  being  out  of  the. 
power  or  reach  of  any  enemy :  and  no  doubt  it  was 
the  greatest  loss  that  state  sustained  in  the  whole 
war,  that  is,  greater  than  all  the  rest.  And  as  this 
victory,  if  it  can  be  called  a  victory  when  there  is 
no  resistance,  occasioned  great  triumph  in  England, 
so  it  raised  great  thoughts  of  heart  in  De  Wit,  and 
a  resolution  of  revenge  before  any  peace  should  be 
consented  to ;  which  they  effected  to  a  good  degree 
the  next  year. 

There  appeared  no  more  likelihood  of  the  Dutch 
coming  out  again :  so  about  the  fifteenth  of  August 
the  generals  returned  to  Southwould  Bay,  to  receive 
a  recruit  of  men,  provisions,  and  ammunition,  having 
left  ships  enough  upon  the  coast  of  Holland  to  take 
prizes,  and  scouts  upon  the  coast  to  get  intelligence 
in  what  readiness  the  enemy's  fleet  was,  and  what 
was  done  within  the  land.  And  about  the  twenty- 
seventh  a  little  pink,  that  waited  upon  the  coast  of 
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Zealand^  brought  notice  that  the  enemy,  consisting    ]6«6« 
of  about  fouTsove  sail  of  ships,  were  ready  to  comei^ijj^^^ 
out  firmn  the  Wierii^ ;  and  the  next  day  they  were  ^  ^^^ 
assured  that  they  were  come  out  and  bound  west- 
ward, by  which  they  concluded  that  they  had  hope 
to  join  the  French  fleet.    Whereupon  the  generals 
gave  present  orders  to  unmoor  the  fleet ;  and  weigh-* 
ing  anchor  about  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning 
stood  to  sea,  and  about  noon  discovered  the  Dutch 
fleet  about  four  leagues  to  the  leeward.    The  gene* 
rab  made  all  sail  towards  them :  but  the  enemy  , 
Stood  away  for  the  coast  of  Flanders,  whilst  the 
English  were  so  entangled  upon  the  Cralloper-sands, 
that  they  could  not  stand  after  the  enemy  till  late 
in  the  afternoon ;  so  that  it  was  night  before  they 
came  near  each  other,  and  then  several  guns  were 
fired  to  little  purpose. 

The  next  morning,  being  the  first  of  September, 
the  season  when  the  winds  begin  to  grow  boisterous, 
they  had,  upon  the  breaking  of  the  day,  lost  the 
si^t  of  the  enemy,  though  they  ^  believed  that  they 
had  bore  up  in  the  night  for  them :  but  when  it  was 
light,  they  found  that  they  were  to  the  leeward,  as 
far  as  they  could  discover,  near  St.  John's  Bay  be- 
yond Calais.  The  English  pursued  them,  and  mak- 
ing some  stay  for  the  fireships,  which  could  not 
make  haste  by  reason  of  the  blustering  weather,  it 
.  was  four  in  the  afternoon  before  the  fleet  came  up 
together  to  them ;  when  De  Rujrter  made  a  show 
as  if  he  wduld  draw  off*  from  the  shore  towards 
them*  But  when  he  saw  the  English  stand  with 
him  and  advance  with  their  usual  resolution,  he 


^  though  they]  lind 
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1666.    tacked  back  again,  and  stood  close  in  to  the  shore, 

where  the  pest  of  the  fleet  was,  in  the  Bay  of  Staples. 

TheEngitsbAnd  then  the  night  came,  and  the  wind  blew  so 
p^'bya  violently,  that  the  English  were  forced  to  tack,  and 
storm.  many  of  the  ships  were  forced  to  the  leeward,  the 
night  being  so  foul,  that  neither  the  generals  nor 
the  chief  flags  could  be  discerned.  And  though  the 
storm  continue^  very  violent  the  next  day,  a  good 
part  of  the  fleet  got  again  together,  and  stood  to  the 
Bay  of  Staples,  where  the  Dutch  still  remained  close 
under  the  shore  at  anchor,  but  could  not  be  invited 
to  come  out.  So  the  English  found  it  necessary  to 
stand  further  out  to  the  sea;  and  then  they-disco- 
vered  the  rest  of  the  fleet  at  a  great  distance  to  the 
leeward,  and  so  bore  after  them,  and  at  night  they 
all  arrived  at  St.  Helen's  Point.  And  though  the 
tempest  stil}  in^eased,  a  squadron  went  every  day 
out  to  the  coast  of  France. 
The  French     In  this  tcmpcst  the  French  fleet  had  a  very  nar- 

fleet  has  a  , 

narrow  row  escapc,  by  a  providence-  they  are  seldom  with- 
********  out.  A  gentleman  of  good  quality  of  that  nation 
returned  at  this  time  out  of  England,  (whither  they 
repaired  with  as  much  liberty  and  were  as  kindly 
treated  as  if  there  were  no  war,  whilst  no  English- 
man could  be  safe  there ;)  and  landing  at  Calais,  and 
finding  that  the  duke  of  Beaufort  was  every  day 
expected,  he  despatched  two  or  three  barks  to  find 
him,  with  information  how  and  where  the  English 
lay ;  one  of  which  came  so  luckily  to  him  towards 
the  evening,  that  he  changed  his  course,  and  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night  got  into  the  road  of  Dieppe, 
where  he  dropped  his  anchors.  But  his  vice-ad- 
miral, being  the  biggest  and  the,  best  ship  but  one 
in  the  fleet,  and  canying  seventy  pieces  of  cannon. 
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puraoiiig  the  coune  he  was  directed,  in  the  dark  of  1666. 
the  night  fell  amongst  the  En^ish,  as  the  rest  had 
done  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  advertisement ;  and 
after  a  little  defending  himself*  which  he  saw  was 
to  no  purpose,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  desired  to 
be  brought  to  prince  Rupert,  who  knew  him  well, 
and  teeated  him  as  a  gidlant  person  ought  to  be, 
and  caused  many  things  which  belonged  to  his  own 
person  to  be  restored  to  Mm ;  and  when  he  was 
brought  into  England,  he  found  another  kind  of  re» 
ception  (though  he  was  prisoner  in  the  Tower)  than 
any  of  the  English,  though  of  the  same  quality,  met 
with  abroad.  By  this  accident  the  French  fleet 
made  a  happy  escape" :  and  ther  continuance  of  the 
storm  for  many  days  kept  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  from  any  further  engagement.  But  the 
same  winds,  and  at  the  same  time,  did  much  more 
mischief  at  land  than  at  sea. 

It  was  upon  the  first  day  of  that  September,  in  the  The  fire  of 
dismal  year  of  1666,  (in  which  many  prodigies  w»e 
^qiected,  and  so  many  really  fell  out,)  tbat  that 
memorable  and  terrible  fire  brake  out  in  London, 
which  begun  about  midnight,  or  nearer  the  morning 
c£  Sunday,  in  a  baker^s  house  at  the  end  of  Thames- 
street  next  the  Tower,  there  being  many  little  nar- 
row alleys  and  very  poor  houses  about  the  place 
where  it  first  appeared ;  and  then  finding  such  store 
of  combustible  materials,  as  that  street  is  always 
furnished  with  in  timber-houses,  the  fire  prevailed 
so  pbwerfuUy,  that  that  whole  street  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  in  so  short  a  time  turned  to  ashes, 
that  few  persons  had  time  to  save  and  preserve  any 

"  escape]  Erroneouily  in  MS.  estate 
G  2      . 
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1666.  of  their  goods ;  but  were  a  heap  of  people  almdst  as 
dead  with  the  sudden  distraction,  as  the  ruins  were 
which  they  sustained.  The  magistrates  of  the  city 
assembled  quickly  together,  and  with  the  usual  re-i 
medies  of  buckets,  which  they  were  provided  with : 
but  the  fire  was  too  ravenous  to  be  extinguished 
with  such  quantities  of  water  as  those  instruments 
could  apply  to  it,  and  fastened  still  upon  new  mate-, 
rials  before  it  had  destroyed  the  old.  And  though 
it  raged  furiously  all  that  day,  to  that  degree  that 
all  men  stood  amazed,  as  spectators  only,  no  man 
knowing  what  remedy  to  apply,  nor  the  magistrates 
what  orders  to  give ;  yet  it  kept  within  some  com- 
pass, burned  what  was  next,  and  laid  hold  only  on 
both  sides ;  and  the  greatest  apprehension  was  of 
the  Tower,  and  all  considerations  entered  upon  how 
to  secure  that  place. 

But  in  the  night  the  wind  changed,  and  carried 
the  danger  from  thence,  but  with  so  great  and  irre- 
sistible violence,  that  as  it  kept  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  from  grappling  when  they  were  so  near 
each  other,  so  it  scattered  the  fire  from  pursuing 
the  line- it  was  in  with  all  its  force,  and  spread  it 
over  the  city:  so  that  they,  who  went  late  to  bed 
at  a  g^at  distance  from  any  place  where  the  fire 
prevailed,  were  awakened  before  morning  with 
their  own  houses  being  in  a  flame ;  and  whilst  en- 
deavour was  used  to  quench  that,  other  houses  were 
discovered  to  be  burning,  which  were  near  no  placQ 
from  whence  they  could  imagine  the  fire  could 
come ;  all  which  kindled  another  fire  in  the  breasts 
of  men,  almost  as  dangerous  as  that  within  theii: 
houses. 

Monday  morning  produced  first  a  jealousy,  and 
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then  an  universal  condusioD,  that  this  fire  came  not  1666. 
by  chance,  nor  did  they  care  where  it  began ;  but 
the  breaking  out  iii  several  places  at  so  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other  made  it  evident,  that  it  was 
by  conspiracy  and  combination.  And  this  determi- 
nation  could  not  hold  long  without  discovery  of  the 
wicked  authors,  who  were  concluded  to  be  all  the 
Dutch  and  all  the  French  in  the  town,  though  they 
had  inhabited  the  same  places  above  twenty  years. 
An  of  that  kind,  or,  if  they  were  strangers,  of  what 
nation  soever,  were  laid  hold  of;  and  after  all  the  ill 
usage  that  can  consist  in  words,  and  some  blows  and 
kicks,  they  were  thrown  into  prison.  And  shortly 
after,  the  same  conclusion  comprehended  all  the  Ro* 
man  catholics',  who  were  in  the  same  predicament 
of  guilt  and  danger,  and  quickly  found  that  their 
only  safety  consisted  in  keeping  within  doors ;  and 
yet  some  of  them,  and  of  quality,  were  taken  by 
force  out  of  their  houses,  and  carried  to  prison. 

When  this  rage  spread  as  far  as  the  fire,  and 
every  hour  brought  reports  of  some  bloody  effects  of 
it,  worse  than  in  truth  there  were,  the  king  distri- 
buted many  of  the  privy^ouhcil  into  several  quarters 
of  the  dty,  to  prevent,  by  their  authorities,  those  in- 
humanities which  he  heard  were  committed.  In 
the  mean  time,  even  they  or  any  other  person 
thought  it  not  3^  safe  to  dedare,  *Uhat  they  believed 
'^  that  the  fire  came  by  acddeht,  or  that  it  was  not  a 
**  plot  of  the  Dutch  and  the  French  and  papists  to 
"  bum  the  dty ;"  which  was  so  generally  believed, 
and  in  the  best  company,  that  he  who  said  the  con- 


/  the  Roman  catholics]  the         J   not]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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1666.    tTBty  was  suspected  for  a  conspirator,  or  at  best  a 

" favourer  of  them.     It  could  not  be  conceived,  how 

a  house  that  was  distant  a  mile  from  any  part  of  the 
fire  could  suddenly  be  in  a  flame,  without  some  par« 
ticular  malice ;  and  this  case  fell  out  every  hour. 
When  a  man  at  the  furthest  end  of  Bread*street 
had  made  a  shift  to  get  out  of  his  house  his  best  and 
most  portable  goods,  because  the  fire  had  approached 
near  them ;  he  no  sooner  had  secured  them,  as  he 
thought,  in  some  friend's  house  in  Holbom,  which 
was  believed  a  safe  distance,  but  he  saw  that  very 
house,  and  none  else  near  it,  in  a  sudden  flame. 
Nor  did  there  want,  in  this  woful  distemper,  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  saw  this  villany  com« 
mitted,  and  apprehended  men  who  they  were  ready 
to  swear  threw  fireballs  into  houses,  which  were 
presently  burning. 

The  lord  Hollis  and  lord  Ashley,  who  had  their 
quarters  assigned  about  Newgate-market  and  the 
streets  adjacent,  had  many  brought  to  them  in  cus- 
tody for  crimes  of  this  nature;  and  saw,  within  a 
very  little  distance  from  the  place  where  they  were, 
the  people  gathered  together  in  great  disorder ;  and 
as  they  caipe  nearer  saw  a  man  in  the  middle  of 
them  without  a  hat  or  doak,  pulled  and  hauled  and 
very  ill  used,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a  servant  to 
the  Portugal  ambassador,  who  was  presently  brought 
,  to  them.  And  a  substantial  citizen  was  ready  to 
take  his  oath,  **  that  he  saw  that  man  put  his  hand 
**  in  his  pockety  and  throw  into  a  shop  a  fireball ; 
**  upon  which  he  saw  the  house  immediately  on  fire : 
**  whereupon,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
**  and  seeing  this,  he  cried  out  to  the  people  to  stop 
**  that  gentleman,  and  made  all  the  haste  he  could 
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^  himself;'*  but  the  people  had  first  seized  upon  M66. 
him,  and  taken  away  his  sword,  which  he  was  ready 
to  draw;  and  he  not  speaking  ndr  understanding 
Enghsh,  they  had  used  him  in  the  manner  set  down 
before.  The  lord  ,Hollis  told  him  what  he  was  ac- 
cused of,  and  **  that  he  was  seen  to  have  thrown 
^*  somewhat  out  of  his  pocket,  which  they  thought 
**  to  be  a  fireball,  into  a  house  which  was  now  on 
**  fire :"  and  the  people  had  diligently  searched 
his  pockets  to  find  more  of  the  same  commodities, 
but  found  nothing  that  they  meant  to  accuse  him 
of.  The  man  standing  in  great  amazement  to  hear 
he  was  so  charged,  the  lord  HolUs  asked  him, 
^  what  it  was  that  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
**  what  it  was  he  threw  into  the  house:"  to  which  he 
answered,  ^'that  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  put  his 
*<  hand  into  his  pocket ;  but  he  remembered  very 
^  weU,  tiiat  as  he  walked  in  the  street,  he  saw  a 
'*  fnece  of  bread  upon  the  ground,  which  he  took  up, 
''  and  laid  upon  a  shelf  in  the  next  house;'"  which  is 
a.  custom  or  superstition  so  natural  to  the  Portu- 
guese, that  if  the  king  of  Portugal  Were  walking, 
and  saw  a  piece  of  bread  upon  the  ground,  he  would 
take  it  up  with  his  own  hand,  and  keep  it  till  he 
saw  a  fit  place  to  lay  it  down. 

The  house  being  in  view,  the  lords  with  many  of 
the  people  walked  to  it,  and  found  the  piece  of 
bread  just  within  the  door  upon  a  board,  where  he 
said  he  laid  it ;  and  the  house  on  fire  was  two  doors 
beyond  it,  which  the  man  who  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way,  and  saw  this  man  put  his  hand  into 
the  house  without  staying,  and  presently  after  the 
fire  break  out,  concluded  to  be  the  same  house; 
which  was  very  natural  in  the  fright  that  all  men 
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1666.  were  in  :  nor  did  the  lords,  though  they  Were  satis^ 
fied,  set  the  poor  man  at  liberty;  but,  as  if  there 
remained  ground  enough  of  suspicion,  committed 
him  to  the  constable,  to  be  kept  by  him  in  his  own 
house  for  some  hours,  when  they  pretended  they 
would  examine  him  again.  Nor  were  any  persons 
who  were  seized  upon  in  the  same  manner,  as  mul- 
titudes were  in  all  the  parts  of  the  town,  especially 
if  they  were  strangers  or  papists,  presently  dis- 
charged, when  there  was  no  reasonable  ground  to 
suspect ;  but  all  sent  to  prison,  where  they  were  in 
much  more  security  than  they  could  have  been  in 
full  liberty,  after  they  were  once  known  to  have 
been  suspected ;  and  most  of  them  understood  their 
commitment  to  be  upon  that  ground,  and  were  glad 
of  it. 

The  fire  and  the  wind  continued  in  the  same  ex- 
cess all  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  till  after- 
noon, and  flung  and  scattered  brands  burning  into 
all  quarters ;  the  nights  more  terrible  than  the  days, 
and  the  light  the  same,  the  light  of  the  fire  sup- 
plying that  of  the  sun.  And  indeed  whoever  was 
an  eyewitness  of  that  terrible  prospect,  can  never 
have  so  lively  an  image  of  the  last  conflagration  till 
he  beholds  it ;  the  faces  of  all  people  in  a  wonderful 
dejection  and  discomposure,  not  knowing  where 
they  could  repose  themselves  for  one  hour's  sleep, 
and  no  distance  thought  secure  from  the  fire,  which 
suddenly  started  up  before  it  was  suspected ;  so  that 
people  left  their  houses  and  carried  away  their  goods 
firom  many  places  which  received  no.  hurt,  and  whi- 
ther-they  afterwards  returned  again;  all  the  fields 
full  of  women  and  children,  who  had  made  a  shift 
to  bring  thither  some  goods  and  conveniences  to  rest 
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upon,  as  safer  than  any  houses,  where  yet  they  felt  166^-. 
such  intolerable  heat  and  drought,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  the  'middle  of  the  fire.  The  king  and  the 
duke,  who.rode  from  one  place  to  another,  and  put 
themselves  into  great  dangers  amongst  the  burning 
and  falling  houses,  to  give  advice  and  direction  what 
was  to  be  don^,  underwent  as  much  fatigue  as  the 
meanest,  and  had  as  little  sleep  or  rest;  and  the 
fiices  of  all  men  appeared  ghastly  and  in  the  highest 
confusion.  The  country  sent  in  carts  to  help  those 
miserable  people  who  had  saved  any  goods :  and  by 
this  means,  and  the  help  of  coaches,  all  the  neigh- 
bour viUages  were  filled  with  more  people  than  they 
could  contain,  and  more  goods  than  they  could  find 
room  for ;  so  that  those  fields  became  likewise  as  fiiU 
as  the  other  about  London  and  Westminster. 

It  was  observed  that  where  the  fire  prevailed 
most,  when  it  met  with  brick  buildings,  if  it  was  not 
repulsed,  it  was  so  well  resisted  that  it  made  a  much 
slower  progress;  and  when  it  had  done  its  worsts 
that  the  timber  and  all  the  combustible  matter  fell* 
it  fell  down  to  the  bottom  within  the  house,  and  the 
walls  stood  and  enclosed  the  fire,  and  it  was  burned 
out  without  making  a  further  progress  in  many  of 
those  places;  and  then  the  vacancy  so  interrupted 
the  fury  of  it,  that  many  times  the  two  or  three 
next  houses  stood  without  much  damage.  Besides 
the  spreading,  insomuch  as  aU  London  seemed  but 
one  fire  in  the  breadth  of  it,  it  seemed  to  continue 
in  its  full  Airy  a  direct  line  to  the  Thames  side, 
all  Cheapside  from  beyond  the  Exchange,  through 
Fleet-street ;  insomuch  as  for  that  breadth,  taking 
in  both  sides  as  far  as  the  Thames,  there  was  scarce 
a  house  or  church  standing  from  the  bridge  to  Dor- 
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1666.    set-house,  which  was  burned  on  Tuesday  night  after 
Bajnard's-castle. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  king  saw  that 
neither  the  fire  decreased  nor  the  wind  lessened,  he 
even  despaired  of  preserving  Whitehall,  but  was 
more  afraid  of  Westminster-abbey.  But  having 
observed  by  his  having  visited  all  places,  that  where 
there  were  any  vacant  places  between  the  houses, 
by  which  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  interrupted,  it 
changed  its  course  and  went  to  the  other  side ;  he 
gave  order  for  pulling  down  many  houses  about 
Whitehall,  some  whereof  were  newly  built  and 
hardly  finished,  and  sent  many  of  his  choice  goods 
by  water  to  Hampton-Court ;  as  most  of  the  persons 
of  quality  in  the  Strand,  who  had  the  benefit  of  the 
river,  got  baizes  and  other  vessels,  and  sent  their 
fiimiture  for  their  houses  to  some  houses  some  miles 
out  of  the  town.  And  very  many  on  both  sides  the 
Strand,  who  knew  not  whither  to  go,  and  scarce 
what  they  did,  fled  with  their  families  out  of  their 
houses  into  the  streets,  that  they  might  not  be  with- 
in when  the  fire  fell  upon  their  houses, 
pe  fire  But  it  pleased  God,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
that  on  Wednesday,  about  four  or  five  of  the  clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  fell :  and  as  in  an  instant 
the  fire  decreased,  having  burned  all  on  the  Thames 
side  to  the  new  buildings  of  the  Inner  Temple  next 
to  White-friars,  and  having  consumed  them,  was 
stopped  by  that  vacancy  from  proceeding  further 
into  that  house;  but  laid  hold  on  some  old  buildings 
which  joined  to  Ram-alley,  and  swept  all  those  into 
Fleet-street.  And  the  other  side  being  likewise  de- 
stroyed to  Fetter-lane,  it  advanced  no  further ;  but 
left  the  other  part  of  Fleet-street  to  the  Temple-bar, 
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and  all  the  Strand,  unhurt,  but  what  damage  the  1666. 
owners  of  the  houses  had  done  to  themsdves  by  en*-'"' 
dearouring  to  remove;  and  it  ceased  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  town  near  the  same  time :  so  that  the 
greatest  care  then  was,  to  keep  good  guards  to  watch 
the  fire  that  was  upon  the  ground,  that  it  might  not 
break  out  again.  And  this  was  the  better  perform- 
ed, because  they  who  had  yet  their  houses  standing 
had  not  the  courage  to  sleep,  but  watched  with 
much  less  distraction;  though  the  same  distemper 
sdll  remained  in  the  utmost  extent,  **  that  all  this 
^  had  fallen  out  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  French  and 
'*  Dutch  with  the  papists ;"  and  all  gaols  were  filled 
with  those  who  were  every  hour  apprehended  upon 
that  jealousy;  or  rather  upon  some  evidence  that 
they  were  guilty  of  the  crime.  And  the  people  were 
so  sottish,  that  they  bdieved  that  all  the  French  in 
the  town  (which  no  doubt  were  a  very  great  num<- 
ber)  were  drawn  into  a  hody,  to  prosecute  those  by 
the  sword  who  were  preserved  from  thie  fire:  and 
the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  street  have  ran  in  a  g^reat 
tumult  one  way,  upon  the  rumour  that  the  French 
were  marching  at  the  other  end  of  it ;  so  terrified 
men  were  with  their  own  apprehensions. 

When  the  night,  though  far  from  being  a  quiet 
one,  had  somewhat  lessened  the  consternation,  the 
first  care  the  king  took  was,  that  the  country  might 
speedily  supply  markets  in  all  places,  that  they  who 
had  saved  themselves  fVom  burning  might  not  be  in 
danger  of  starving ;  and  if  there  had  not  been  extra* 
ordinary  care  and  diligence  used,  many  would  have 
perished  that  way.  The  vast  destruction  of  com, 
and  all  other  sorts  of  provisions,  in  those  parts  where 
the  fire  had  prevailed,  had  not  only  left  all  that 
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1666.  people  destitute  of  all  that  was  to  be  eat  or  drank ; 
but  the  bakers  and  brewers,  which  inhabited  the 
other  parts  which  were  unhurt,  had  forsaken  their 
houses,  and  carried  awaj  all  that  was  portable :  in- 
liomuch  as  manj  dajs  passed,  before  thej  were 
enough  in  their  wits  and  in  their  houses  to  fall  to 
their  occupations;  and  those  parts  of  the  town 
which  God  had  spared  and  preserved  were  many 
hours  without  anj  thing  to  eat,  as  well  as  thej  who 
were  in  the  fields.  And  jet  it  can  hardlj  be  con- 
ceived, how  great  a  supply  of  all  kinds  was  brought 
firom  all  places  within  four  and  twenty  hours.  And 
which  was  more  miraculous,  in  four  days,  in  all  the 
fields  about  the  town,  which  had  seemed  covered 
with  those  whose  habitations  were  burned,  and  with 
the  goods  which  they  had  saved,  there  was  scarce  a 
man  to  be  seen :,  all  found  shelter  in  so  short  a  time, 
either  in  those  parts  which  remained  of  the  dty  and 
in  the  suburbs,  or  in  the  neighbour  villages ;  all  kind 
of  people  expressing  a  marvellous  charity  towards 
those  Who  appeared  to  be  undone.  And  very  many, 
with  more  expedition  than  can  be  conceived,  set  up 
little  sheds  of  brick  and  timber  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  own  houses,  where  they  chose  rather  to  inhabit 
than  in  more  convenient  places,  though  they  knew 
they  could  not  long  reside  in  those  new  buildings. 

The  king  was  not  more  troubled  at  any  parti- 
cular, than  at  the  imagination  which  possessed  the 
hearts  of  so  many,  that  all  this  mischief  had  fallen 
out  by  a  real  and  formed  conspiracy ;  which,  albeit 
he  saw  no  colour  to  believe,  he  found  very  many  in- 
telligent men,  and  even  some  of  his  own  council, 
who  did  really  believe  it.  Whereupon  he  appointed 
the  privy-council  to  sit  both  morning  and  evening, 
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to  examine  all  evidence  of  that  kind  that  should  be  i666. 
brouj^t  before  them,  and  to  send  for  any  persons, 
who  had  been  committed  to  prison  upon  some  evi* 
deuce  that  made  the  greatest  noise ;  and  sent  for  the 
lord  chief  justice,  who  was  in  the  country,  to  come 
to  the  town  for  the  better  examination  of  all  sug^ 
gestions  and  all^ations  of  that  kind,  there  having 
been  some  malicious  report  scattered  about  the  town, 
**  that  the  court  had  so  great  a  prejudice  against 
^  any  kind  of  testimony  of  such  a  conspiracy,  that 
**  they  discountenanced  all  witnesses  who  came  be- 
'^  fore  them  to  testify  what  they  knew ;"  which  was 
without  any  colour  of  truth.  Yet  many,  who  were 
produced  as  if  their  testimony  would  remove  all 
doubts,  made  such  senseless  relations  of  what  they 
had  been  told,  without  knowing  the  condition  of  the 
persons  who  told  them,  or  where  to  find  them,  that  it 
was  a  hard  matter  to  forbear  smiling  at  their  evi- 
dence. Some  Frenchmen's  houses  had  been  searched, 
in  which  had  been  found  many  of  those  shells  for 
squibs  and  other  fireworks,  frequently  used  in  nights 
of  joy  and  triumph ;  and  the  men  were  well  known, 
and  had  lived  many  years  there  by  that  trade,  and 
had  no  other :  and  one  of  these  was  the  king's  ser- 
vant, and  employed  by  the  office  of  ordnance  for 
making  grenades  of  all  kinds,  as  well  for  the  hand 
as  for  mortarpieces.  Yet  these  men  were  looked 
upon  as  in  the  number  of  the  conspirators,  and  re^ 
mained  still  in  prison  till  their  neighbours  solicited 
for  their  liberty.  And  it  cannot  be  enough  won-^ 
dered  at,  that  in  this^  general  rage  of  the  people  no 
mischief  was  done  to  the  strangers,  that  no  one  of 
them  was  assassinated  outright,  though  many  were 
sorely  beaten  and  bruised. 
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Hubert's  toanj  in  what  they  were  inclined  to  beUere,  and 
coufeCion.  startled  others,  who  thought  the  conspiracy  impos- 
sible, since  no  combination  not  very  discernible  and 
discovered  could  have  effected  that  mischief,  in  which 
the  immediate  hand  of  God  was  so  visible.  Amongst 
many  Frenchmen  who  had  been  sent  to  Newgate, 
there  was  one  Hubert,  a  young  man  of  five  or  six 
and  twenty  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  famous  watch- 
maker in  the  dty  of  Roan;  and  this  fellow  had 
wrought  in  the  same  profession  with  several  men 
in  London,  and  had  for  many  years,  both  in  Roan 
and  in  London,  been  looked  upon  as  distracted. 
This  man  confessed  *^  that  he  had  set  the  first  house 
^^  on  fire,  and  that  he  had  been  hired  in  Paris  a  year 
'^  before  to  do  it :  that  0ere  were  three  more  com- 
^  bined  with  him  to  do  the  same  thifig ;  and  that 
^'  they  came  over  together  into  England  to  put  it  in 
**  execution  in  the  time  of  the  plague :  but  when 
^*  they  were  in  London,  he  and  two  of  his  compa- 
<<  nions  went  into  Sweden,  and  returned  from  thence 
^  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  he  resolved  to 
^*  undertake  it ;  and  that  the  two  others  went  away 
"  into  France." 

The  whole  examination  was  so  senseless,  that  the 
chief  justice,  who  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  wanted  rigour,  did  not  believe  any  thing  he 
said.  He  was  asked,  **  who  it  was  m  Paris  that 
*'  suborned  him  to  this  action :"  to  which  he  answer- 
ed, **  that  he  did  not  know,  having  never  seen  him 
**  before;"  and. in  the  enlarging  upon  that  point  he 
contradicted  himself  in  many  particulars.  Being 
asked  **  what  money  he  had  received  to  perform  a 
**  service  of  so  much  hazard,"  he  said,  **  he  had  re- 
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''  oeived  but  a  pistole,  but  was  iMx>iiiised  five  pistoles  1666. 
"  more  when  he  should  have  done  his  work;"  and 
manj  such  unreasonable  things,  that  nobodj  present 
credited  any  thing  he  said.  However,  thej  durst 
not  slight  the  evidence,  but  put  him  to  a  particular, 
in  which  he  so  fullj  confirmed  all  that  he  had  said 
before,  that  they  were  surprised  with  wonder,  and 
knew  not  afterwards  what  to  say  or  think.  They 
asked  him,  **  if  he  knew  the  place  where  he  first  put 
**  fire :"  he  answered,  "  that  he  knew  it  very  well, 
**  and  would  shew  it  to  any  body."  Upon  this  the 
chief  justice,  and  many  aldermen  who  sat  with  him, 
sent  a  guard  of  substantial  citizens  with  the  prisoner, 
that  he  might  shew  them  the  .house ;  and  they  first 
led  him  to  a  place  at  some  distance  from  it,  and 
asked  him  *^  if  that  were  it :"  to  which  he  answered 
jHPesently, "  No,  it  was  lower,  nearer  to  the  Thames." 
The  house  and  all  which  were  near  it  were  so  co- 
vered  and  buried  in  ruins,  that  the  owners  them- 
selves, without  some  infallible  mark,  could  very 
hardly  have  said  where  their  own  houses  '  had  stood : 
but  this  man  led  them  directly  to  the  place,  de- 
scribed how  it  stood,  the  shape  of  the  little  yard, 
the  fashion  of  the  door  and  windows,  and  where  he 
first  put  the  fire ;  and  all  this  with  such  exactness, 
that  they  who  had  dwelt  long  near  it  could  not  so 
perfectly  have  described  all  particulars. 

This  silenced  all  further  doubts.  And  though  the 
chief  justice  told  the  king,  **  that  all  his  discourse 
'*  was  so  disjointed  that  he  did  not  believe  him 
**  guilty ;"  nor  was  there  one  man  who  prosecuted 
or  accused  him :  yet  upon  his  own  confession,  and 

^  their  own  hoiues]  his  own  house 
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1666.    80  sensible  a  relation  of  all  that  he  had  done,  accom- 
"■"  panied  with  so  manj  circumstances,  (though*  with- 

out the  least  show  of  compunction  or  sorrow  for 
what  he  said  he  had  done,  nor  yet  seeming  to  justify 
or  to  take  delight  in  it ;  but  being  asked  whether 
he  was  not  sorry  for  the  wickedness,  and  whether 
he  intended  to  do  so  much,  he  gave  no  answer  at 
all,  or  made  reply  to  what  was  said ;  and  with  the 
upoD  which  same  temper  died,)  the  jury  found  him  guilty,  and 
Moted.'^'  he  was  executed  accordingly.  And  though  no  man 
could  imagine  any  reason  why  a  man  should  so  de- 
sperately throw  away  his  life,  which  he  might  have 
saved  though  he  had  been  guilty,  since  he  was  only 
accused  upon  his  own  confession;  yet  neither  the 
judges  nor  any  present  at  the  trial  did  believe  him 
guilty,  but  that  he  was  a  poor  distracted  wretch* 
weary  of  his  life,  and  chose  to  part  with  it  this  way* 
Certain  it  is,  that  upon  the  strictest  examination 
that  could  be  afterwards  made  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, and  then  by  the  diligence  of  the  house,  that 
upon  the  general  jealousy  and  rumoiir  made  a  com- 
^  mittee,  that  was  very  diligent  and  solicitous  to  make 
that  discov^y,  there  was  never  any  probable  evi- 
dence (that  poor  creature's  oiily  excepted)  that  there 
was  any  other  cause  of  that  woful  fire,  than  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God  Almighty :  the  first  accident  of  the 
beginning  in  a  baker's  house,  where  there  was  so 
great  a  stock  of  fagots,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
much  combustible  matter,  of  pitch  and  rosin  and 
the  like,  led  it  ^  in  an  instant  from  house  to  house 
through  Thames-street,  with  the  agitation  of  so  ter- 
rible a  wind  to  scatter  and  disperse  it. 

«  though}  Not  in  MS.  *'  led  it]  that  led  it 
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Let  the  cause  be  what  it  would,  the  effect  was  1666. 
veiy  terriUe ;  for  above  two  parts  of  three  of  that 
great  city  were  burned  to  ashes,  and  those  the  most 
rich  and  wealthy  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  great- 
est warehouses  and  the  best  shops  stood.  The  Royal 
Exchange  with  all  the  streets  about  it,  Lombard- 
street,  Cheapside,  Paternoster-row,  St.  Paul's  church, 
and  almost  all  the  other  churches  in  the  dty,  with 
the  Old  Bailey,  Ludgate,  all  Paul's  churchyard  even 
to  the  Thames,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Fleet-street, 
all  which  were  places  the' best  inhabited,  were  all 
burned  without  one  house  remaining. 


The  value  or  estimate  of  what  that  devouring  The  i 
fire  consumled,  over  and  above  the  houses,  could  .l^iil/** 
never  be  computed  in  any  degree:  for  besides  that**^^*^*"' 
the  first  night  (which  in  a  moment  swept  away  the 
vast  wealth  of  Thames-street)  there  was  not  ^  any 
thing  that  could  be  preserved  in  respect  of  the  sud- 
denness and  amazement,  (all  people  being  in  their 
beds  till  the  fire  was  in  their  houses,  and  so  could 
save  nothing  but  themselves,)  the  next  day  with  the 
violence  of  the  wind  increased  the  distraction ;  nor 
did  many  believe  that  the  fire  was  near  them,  or 
that  they  had  reason  to  remove  their  goods,  till  it 
was  upon  them,  and  rendered  it  impossible.  Then 
it  fell  out  at  a  season  in  the  year,  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  very  many  of  the  substantial  citi- 
zens and  other  wealthy  men  were  in  the  country, 
whereof  many  had  not  left  a  servant  in  their^bouses; 
thinking  themselves  upon  all  ordinary  accidents 
more  secure  in  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  their 
neighbours,  than  they  could  be  in  the  fidelity  of  a 
servant ;  and  whatsoever  was  in  such  houses  was 

"^  not]  Omitted  m  MS. 
VOL.  III.  H 
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\666^  entirelj  consumed  by  the  fire,  or  lost  as  to  the 
owners.  .  And  of  this  dassis  of  absent  men,  when 
the  fire  came  where  the  lawyers  had  houses,  as 
th^  had  in  many  places,  especially  Sergeants-Inn 
in  Fleet^street,  with  that  part  of  the  Inner  Temple 
that  was  next  it  and  White-friars,  there  was  scarce 
a  man  to  whom  those  lodgings  appertained  who  was 
in  Town.:  so  that  whatsoever  was  there,  their  mo^ 
ney,  books,  and  papers,  besides  the  evidences  of 
many  men's  estates  deposited  in  their  hands,  were 
all  burned  or  lost,  to  a  very  great  value.  But  of 
particular  men's  losses  could  never  be  made  any 
computation. 

It  was  an  incredible  damage  that  was  and  might 
rationally  be  computed  to  be  sustained  by  one  small 
company,  the  company  of  stationers,  in  books,  paper, 
and  the  other  lesser  commodities  which  are  vendibfe 
in  that  corporation,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds :  in  which  prodigious 
loss  there  was  one  circumstance  very  lamentable. 
All  those  who  dwelt  near  Paul's  carried  their  goods, 
books,  paper,  and  the  like,  as  others  of  gi*eater 
trades  did  their  commodities,  into  the  lai^  vaults 
which  were  under  St.  Paul's  church,  before  the  fire 
came  thither :  which  vaults,  though  all  the  church 
above  the  ground  was  afterwards  burned,  with  all 
the  houses  round  about,  still  stood  firm  and  supn 
ported  the  foundation,  and  preserved  all  that  was. 
within  them ;  until  the  impatience  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  houses,  and  whatsoever  they  had  else,  in 
the  fire,  made  them  very  desirous  to  see  what  they 
had  Saved  '^,  upon  which  all  their  hopes  were  founded 
to  repair  the  rest. 

<*  sayed]  lost 
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It  was  the  fourth  day  after  the  fire  ceased  to  i«66. 
flame,  though  it  still  Inimed  in  the  nuns,  fh)m 
whence  there  was  still  an  intolerable  heat,  when  the 
books^ers  espedaUyt  and  some  other  tradesmen,' 
who  had  deposited  all  ih€y  had  preserved  in  the 
greatest  and  most  spacious  vault,  came  to  behold  all 
their  wealth,  which  to  that  moment  was  safe :  but 
the  doors  were  no  sooner  opened,  and  the  air  from 
without  fiinned  the  strong  heat  within,  but  first  the 
driest  and  most  combustible  matters  broke  into  a 
flame,  which  consumed  all,  of  what  kind  soever, 
that  till  then  had  been  unhurt  there.  Yet  they  who 
had  committed  their  goods  to  some  lesser  vaults,  at 
a  distance  from  that  greater,  had  better  fortune; 
and  having  learned  from  the  second  ruin  of  their 
friends  to  have  more  patience,  attended  till  the  rain 
^1,  and  extinguished  the  fire  in  all  places,  and 
coded  the  air :  and  then  they  securely  opened  the 
doors,  and  received  all  from  thence  that  they  had 
there. 

If  so  vast  a  damage  as  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  befell  that  little  company  of  stationers  in 
books  and  paper  and  the  like,  what  shall  we  con- 
ceive was  lost  in  cloth,  (of  which  the  country  clo- 
thiers lost  all  that  they  had  brought  up  to  Black-* 
well-hall  against  Michaelmas,  which  was  all  burned 
with  that  fair  structure,)  in  silks  of  all  kinds,  in 
linen,  and  those  richer  manufactures  ?  Not  to  speak 
of  money,  plat^,  and  jewels,  whereof  some  were  re- 
covered out  of  the  ruins  of  those  houses  whidi  the 
owners  took  care  to  watch,  as  containing  somewhat 
thdt  was  worth  the  looking  for,  and  in  which  de- 
luge there  were  men  ready  enou^  to  fish. 

The  lord  mayor,  though  a  very  honest  man,  was 
h2 
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1666.  much  blamed  for  want  of  sagacity  in  the  first  night 
of  the  fire,  before  the  wind  gave  it  much  advance- 
ment :  for  though  he  came  with  great  diligence  as 
soon  as  he  had  notice  of  it»  and  was  present  with 
the  first,  yet  having  never  been  used  to  such  spec- 
tacles,  his  Consternation  was  equal  to  that  of  other 
men,  nor  did  he  know  how  to  applj  his  authority  to 
the  remedying  the  present  distress ;  and  when  men 
.  who  were  less  terrified  with  the  object  pressed  him 
very  earnestly,  "  that  he  would  give  order  for  the 
**  present  pulling  down  those  houses  which  were 
**  nearest,  and  by  which  the  fire  climbed  to  go  fur- 
*'  ther,"  (the  doing  whereof  at  that  time  might  pro- 
bably have  prevented  much  of  the  mischief  that  suc- 
ceeded))  he  thought  it  not  safe  counsel,  and  made 
no  other  answer,  **  than  that  he  durst  not  do  it  with- 
**  out  the  consent  of  the  owners."  His  want  of  skill 
was  the  less  wondered  at,  when  it  was  known  after- 
wards, that  some  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple 
would  not  endeavour  to  preserve  the  goods  which 
were  in  the  lodgings  of  absent  persons,  nor  suffer 
others  to  do  it,  **  because,"  they  said,  ^*  it  was  against 
*^  the  law  to  break  up  any  man's  chamber." 

The  so  sudden  repair  of  those  formidable  ruins, 
and  the  giving  so  great  beauty  to  all  deformity,  (a 
beauty  and  a  lustre  that  city  had  never  before  been 
acquainted  with,)  is  little  less  wonderful  than  the 
fire  that  consumed  it. 

It  was  hoped  and  expected  that  this  prodigious 
and  universal  calamity,  for  the  effects  of  it  covered 
the  whole  kingdom,  would  have  made  impression, 
and  produced  some  reformation  in  the  license  of  the 
court:  for  as  the  pains  the  king  had  taken  night 
and  day  d|i|;ing  the  fire,  and  the  dangers  he  had  ex- 
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posed  himself  to,  even  for  the  saving  the  citizens'    I666. 
goods,  had  been  very  notorious,  and  in  the  mouths 
of  all  men,  with  good  wishes  and  prayers  for  him ; 
so  his  majesty  had  been  heard  during  that  time  to 
speak  with  great  piety  and  devotion  of  the  displea- 
sure that  God  was  provoked  to.    And  no  doubt  the  The  uag 
deep  sense  of  it  did  raise  many  good  thoughts  and!!Sfe^^ 
purposes  in   his    royal  breast.    But  he  was  nar-^2^J|^J^. 
rowly  watched  and  looked  to,  that  such  melancholic 
thoughts^  might  not  long  possess  him,  the  conse- 
quence and  effect  whereof  was  like  to  be  more  griev- 
ous than  that  of  the  fire  itself;  of  which  that  loose 
company  that  was  too  much  cherished,  even  before 
it  was  extinguished,  discoursed  as  of  an  argument 
for  mirth  and  wit  to  describe  the  wildness  of  the 
oonfiiaon  all  people  were  in ;  in  which  the  scripture 
itself  was  used  with  equal  liberty,  when  they  could 
apply  it  to  their  profane  purposes.    And  Mr.  May 
presumed  to  assure  the  king,  **  that  this  was  the  Mcataitt 
**  greatest  blessing  that  God  had  ever  conferred  upon  eAce  wch 
**  him,  his  restoration  only  excepted:  for  the  walls ^^ol^i,^ 
"  and  gates  being  now  burned  and  thrown  down  of*™' 
**  that  rebellious  city,  which  was  always  an  enemy 
**  to  the  crown,  his  majesty  would  never  suffer  them 
*^  to  jepair  and  build  them  up  again,  to  be  a  bit  in 
^  his  mouth  and  a  bridle  upon  his  neck ;  but  would 
<*  keep  all  open,  that  his  troops  might  enter  upon 
**  them  whenever  he  thought  necessary  for  his  ser- 
**  vice,  there  being  no  other  way  to  govern  that  rude 
"  multitude  but  by  force." 

This  kind  of  discourse  did  not  please  the  king, 
but  was  highly  approved  by  the  company ;  and  for 

«  tboughte]  Not  in  MS. 
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1666.  the  wit  and  pleasantness  of  it  was  repeated  in  all 
companies,  infinitely  to  the  king's  disBeryice,  and 
corrupted  the  affections  of  the  citizens  and  of  the 
country,  who  used  and  assumed  the  same  liberty  to 
publish  the  profanaaess  and  atheism  of  the  court. 
And  as  nothing  was  done  there,  in  private,  so  it  was 
made  more  public  in  pasquils  and  libels,  which  were 
as  bold  with  reflections  of  the  broadest  nature  upon 
the  king  himself,  and  upon  those  in  whose  company 
he  was  most  delighted,  as  upon  the  meanest  person. 

All  men  of  virtue  and  s/ohrietj,  of  which  there 
were  very  many  in  the  king's  family,  were  grieved 
and  heartbroken  with  hearing  what  they  could  not 
choose  but  hear,  and  seeing  many  things  which  they' 
could  not  avoid  the  seeing.  There  were  few  of  the 
council  that  did  not  to  one  another  lament  the  ex* 
cesses,  which  must  in  time  be  attended  with  filial 
consequences,  and  for  the  present  did  apparently 
lessen  the  reverence  to  the  king,  that  is  the  best 
support  of  his  royalty:  but  few  of  them  had  the 
courage  to  say  that  to  his  majesty,  which  was  not 
so  fit  to  be  said  to  any  body  else.  Nor  can  it  be  de-» 
nied,  that  hia  majesty  did,  upon  all  occasions,  re- 
ceive those  advertisements  from  those  who  presented 
them  to  him,  with  patience  and  benignity,  and 
without  the  least  show  of  displeasure ;  though  the 
persons  concerned  endeavoured  no  one  thing  more 
i^MD  bis  ^^^  ^  persuade  him,  "  that  it  was  the  highest  pre- 
ctteem  of  «  sumptiou  inuiginable  in  the  privy-council  to  be- 
coandi7  ^*  lieve,  that  they  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the  court, 
''  or  ought  to  censure  the  manners  of  it." 

Nor  were  all  those  endeavours  without  making 
some  impression  upon  his  majesty,  who  rather 
esteemed  some  particular  members  of  it,  than  was 
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aidiiied  to  believe  that  the  body  of  it  oa^  to  f&.  1666. 
ceive  a  reverence  from  the  people,  or  be  kMked  upon 
as  a  vital  part  of  the  government :  in  which  his  ma- 
jesty (as  hath  been  often  said  before)  by  the  ill  pim> 
cqiles  he  had  received  in  France,  and  the  accustomed 
liberty  of  his  bedchamber,  was  exceedingly  and  un«- 
happily  mistaken*  For  by  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  very  laws  and  customs  of  the  na- 
tion, as  the  privy-councU  and  every  member  of  it  is 
of  the  king^s  sole  dipice  and  election  of  him  to  that 
trust,  (fw  the  greatest  office  in  the  state,  though 
conferred  likewise  by  the  king  himself,  doth  not 
<|ualify  the  officer  to  be  of  the  pnvy-coundl,  or  to  be 
present  in  it,  before  by  a  new  assignation  that  ho* 
sour  is  bestowed  on  faim,  and  that  he  be  sworn  of 
the  council ;)  so  the  body  of  it  is  the  most  sacred, 
and  hath  the  greatest  authority  in  the  government 
of  the  state,  next  the  person  of  the  king  himself,  to 
whom  all  other  powers  are  equally  subject:  and  nd 
king  of  England  can  so  weU  secure  his  own  just 
prerogative,  or  preserve  it  from  violation,  as  by  a 
stoict  defending  and  suppcNrting  the  dignity  pf  his 
privy-councU. 

When  it  was  too  mudi  taken  notice  of,  that  the 
king  hnnsdf  had  not  that  esteem  or  consideration  of 
the  council  that  was  due  to  it,  what  they  did  t>r  or- 
d»^  to  be  done  was  less  valued  by  the  people; 
afnd  that  disrespect  every  day  improved  by  the  want 
of  gravity  and  justice  and  constancy  in  the  proceed- 
ings there,  the  resolutions  of  one  day  being  reversed 
or  altered  the  next,  either  upon  some  whispers  in 
the  king^s  ear,  or  some  new  fancy  in  some  of  those 
counsellors,  who  were  always  of  one  mind  against 
all  former  orders  and  precedents ;  the  pride  and  in- 
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1666.  sdent  humour  of  sir  William  Coventry  taking  not  so 
much  delight  in  any  thing,  as  to  cross  and  oppose 
whatsoever  the  chancellor  or  the  treasurer  advised, 
and  to  reverse  what  had  been  ordered  upon  that 
ground.  And  though  he  had  sucked  his  milk  at  the 
charge  of  the  law,  no  man  was  so  professed  an  enemy 
to  it  and  to  the  professors  of  it,  and  shewed  so 
little^  respect  to  any  thing  passed  and  granted  under 
the  great  seal  of  England,  but  spake  against  it  with 
the  same  confidence  as  if  it  had  been  a  common 
scroll  of  no  signification ;  which  kind  of  behaviour 
in  a  person  unqualified  by  any  office  to  speak  much 
in  such  an  assembly,  as  it  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed, so  it  would  have  found  much  reprehension 
there,  if  it  had  not  been  for  respect  to  the  duke, 
and  if  the  king  himself  had  not  very  often  declared 
himself  to  be  of  'his  opinion,  even  in  particulars 
which  himself  had  caused  to  be  proposed  to  a  con-^ 
trary  purpose. 

One  day  his  majesty  called  the  chancellor  to  him» 
and  complained  very  much  of  the  license  that  was 
assumed  in  the  coffeehouses,  which  were  the  places 
where  the  boldest  calumnies  and  scandals  were 
raised,  and  discoursed  amongst  a  people  who  knew 
not  each  other,  and  came  together  only  for  that 
communication,  and  from  thence  were  propagated 
over  the  kingdom ;  and  mentioned  some  particular 
rumours  which  had  been  lately  dispersed  from  those 
fountains,  which  on  his  own  behalf  he  was  enough 
displeased  with,  and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  done 
in  it. 

The  chancellor  concurred  with  him  in  the  sense 

f  so  little]  no  more 
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«f  the  scandal*  and  the  mischief  that  must  attend  1066. 
the  impunity  of  such  pkces,  where  the  foulest  im-  *~''^ 
potations  were  laid  upon  the  government,  which 
were  held  lawful  to  be  reported  and  divulged  to 
every  body  but  to  the  magistrates,  who  might  ex- 
amine and  punish  them ;  of  which  there  having  yet 
been  no  precedent,  people  generally  believed  that 
those  houses  had  a  charter  of  privil^e  to  speak 
what  they  would,  without  being  in  danger  to  be 
called  in  question :  and  ^<  that  it  was  high  time  for 
^'  his  majesty  to  apply  some  remedy  to  such  a  grow- 
**  ing  disease,  and  to  reform  the  understanding  of 
^  those  who  believed  that  no  remedy  could  be  ap- 
**  plied  to  it.  That  it  would  be  fit,  either  by  a  pro- 
**  damation  to  forbid  all  persons  to  resort  to  those 
**  houses,  and  so  totaUy  to  suppress  them ;  or  to  em- 
^  ploy  some  spies,  who,  being  present  in  the  conver- 
^  sation,  might  be  ready  to  charge  and  accuse  the 
'*  persons  who  had  talked  with  most  license  in  a 
**  subject  that  would  bear  a  complaint ;  upon  which 
^  the  proceedings  might  be  in  such  a  manner,  as 
^*  would  put  an  end  to  the  confidence  that  .was  only 
^  mischievous  in  those  meetings/'  The  king  liked 
both  the  expedients,  and  thought  that  the  last  could 
not  justly  be  made  use  of  till  the  former  should  give 
fair  warning;  and  commanded  him  to  propose  it 
that  same  day  in  council,  that  some  order  might  be 
given  in  it. 

The  chancellor  proposed  it,  as  he  was  required, 
with  such  arguments  as  were  like  to  move  with 
men  who  knew  the  inconveniences  which  arose  from 
those  places;  and  the  king  himself  mentioned  it 
with  passion,  as  der(^atory  to  the  government^  and  . 
directed  that  the  attorney  might  prepare  a  proda- 
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1666.    mation  for  the  suppression  of  those  houses,  in  which 
the  board  seemed  to  agree :  when  sir  William  Co- 
ventry, who  had  been  heard  within  few  days  before 
to  inveigh  with  much  fierceness  against  the  permis- 
sion of  so  much  seditious  prattle  in  the  impunity  of 
those  houses,  stood  up  and  said,  *'  that  coffee  was  a 
**  commodity  that  yielded  the  king  a  good  revenue, 
**  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  just  to  receive  the 
'^  duties  and  inhibit  the  sale  of  it,  wUdi  many  men 
**  found  to  be  very  good  for  their  health,"  as  if  it 
might  not  be  bought  and  drank  but  in  those  licen- 
tious meetings.    "  That  it  had  been  permitted  in 
'  '*  Cromwell's  time,  and  that  the  king's  firiends  had 
**  used  more  liberty  of  speech  iti  those  places  than 
*^  they  durst  do  in  any  other ;  and  that  he  thought 
**  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  as  they  were, 
**  without  running  the  hazard  of  ill  being  continued, 
'*  notwithstanding  his  command  to  the  contrary.*' 
And  upon  these  reasons  his  majesty  was  converted', 
and  declined  any  further  debate;  which  put  the 
chancellor  very  much  out  of  countenance,  nor  knew 
he  how  to  behave  himself. 
Thtchaa-       The  truth  is,  he  had  a  very  hard  province,  and 
tmtt  de-*  found  his  credit  every  day  to  decay  with  the  king ; 
whiiit  tb«  whilst  they  who  prevailed  against  him  used  all  the 
^^'to     ^^^  ^^^  cunning  they  had  to  make  it  believed, 
•T^rST*    ^  '^^*  ^^  power  with  his  majesty  was  as  great  as  it 
highest.     **  had  ever  been,  and  that  all  those  things  which  he 
**  most  opposed  were  acted  by  his  advice."    And 
whilst  they  procured  all  those  for  whom  he  had 
kindness,  or  who  professed  any  respect  towards  him, 
to  be  discountenanced  and  undervalued,  and^^pre- 
ferred  none  but  such  who  were  known  to  have  an 
aversion  for  him  upon  somewhat  that  he  had,  or 
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tliey  had  been  tcdd  that  Jie  had,  obatnictcd  theb    lew. 
pcetcAces  in;  they  parsuaded  men,  *<  that  aobody 
**  had  any  credit  with  the  king  to  dispose  of  any 
*^  phoe  bat  he.'* 

Those  T^ry  men  would  oAen.pvofeas  to  htm,  **  that 
**  they  were  so  much  aflUcted  at  the  kk^s  coune  of 
**  life,  that  they  even  despaired  that  he'  would  be 
**  able  to  master  those  difficulties  which  would  still 
**  pKSS  him ;"  and  would  then  tell  him  some  parti- 
GHlais  which  he  himself  had  said  or  done,  or  had 
been  said  or  done  lately  in  his  own  presence,  and  of 
whidh  he  had  nerer  heard  befiore ;  whidi  gave  him 
oocaaon  often  to  blame  them,  **  that  they,  who  had  v 
^  the  opportuni^  to  see  and  know  many  things 
«  which  he  had  no  notice  of  or  could  not  take  any, 
^  and  foresaw  the  consequence  that  did  attend  them, 
^  did  yet  forbear  to  use  the  credit  they  had  with  his 
*f  majesty,  in  advertising  him  what  they  thought 
**  and  heard  aH  others  say ;"  and  he  offered  ''  to  go 
**  with  them  to  his  majesty,  and  make  a  lively  lepre- 
**  sentation  to  him  of  the  great  decay  of  his  reputa^ 
^  tion  with  the  people  upon  his  exorbitant  excesses, 
'<  which  God  could  never  bless  i*"  to  all  which  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  confess,  **  that  they  never  had 
<^  nor  durst  speak  to  his  majesty  to  that  purpose,  or 
^*  in  such  a  dialect."  Indeed  they  were  the  honester 
Bsen  in  not  doing  it,  for  it  had  been  gross  hjrpocrisy 
to  have  found  fault  with  those  actions,  upon  the  pur- 
suing whereof  they  most  depended;  and  the  re- 
fcHrmation  whidi  they  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
seen,  had  no  relation  to  those  inordinate  and  unlaw- 
ful appetites,  which  were  the  root  from  whence  all 

8  who  had]  having 
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1.666.    the  other  mischiefs  had  their  birth.    They  did  not 
wish  that  the  lady's  authority  and  power  should  be 
lessened,  much  less  extinguished;  and  that  which 
would  have  been  the  most  universal  blessing  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  would  have  been  received  by  them 
as  the  greatest  curse  that  could  befall  them. 
Arlington       Ouc  day  the  chancellor  and  the  lord  Arlington 
th"ch»n-    were  together  alone,  and  the  secretary,  according  to 
Sng^i****    ^^  custom,  was  speaking  soberly  of  many  great  mis- 
ojufM  of    carriages  by  the  license  of  the  courts  and  how  much 
king  enters  his  majcsty  Suffered  thereby ;  when  the  king  sud- 
denly came  into  the  room  to  them,  and  after  he  was 
sat  asked  them  what  they  were  talking  of:  to  which 
the  chancellor  answered,  ^*  that  he  would  tell  him 
f'  honestly  and  truly,  and  was  not  sorry  for  the  op- 
To  whom   "  portunity."    And  the  other  looking  with  a  very 
cdio^r  nl   troubled  countenance^  he  proceeded  and  said,  **  that 
SSum.    **  they  were  speaking  of  his  majesty,  and,  as  they 
**  did  frequently,  were  bewailing  the  unhappy  life  he 
"  lived,  both  with  respect  to  himself,  who,  by  the 
"  excess  of  pleasures  which  he  indulged  to  himself, 
**  was  indeed  without  the  true  delight  and  relish  of 
"  any ;  and  in  respect'  to  his  government,  which  he 
**  tdtally  neglected,  and  of  which  the  kingdom  was 
**  so  sensible,  that  it  could  not  be  long  before  he  felt 
"  the  ill  effects  of  it.    That  the  people  were  well 
**  prepared  and  well  inclined  to  obey ;  but  if  they 
'^  found  that  he  either  would  not  or  could  not  com- 
<*  mand,  their  temper  would  quickly  be  changed,  and 
''  he  would  find  less  obedience  in  all  places,  than 
*^  was  necessary  for  his  affairs :  and  that  it  was  too 
**  evident  and  visible,  that  he  had  already  lost  very 
*'  much  of  the  affection  and  reverence  the  nation 
"  had  for  Him." 
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He  said,  ''  that  this  was  the  sutrject  they  two    1666. 

**  were  discoursing  upcm  when  his  majesty  entered; 

'*  and  that  it  is  the  argument,  upon  which  all  tho^e 
**  of  his  council  with  whom  he  had  any  conversation 
^  did  erery  day  enlarge,  when  they  were  together, 
**  with  grief  of  heart,  and  even  with  tears ;  and  that 
^  he  hoped  that  some  of  them  did,  with  that  duty 
**  that  became  them,  represent  to  his  majesty  their 
**  own  sense,  and  the  sense  his  good  subjects  had,  of 
^'  his  condition  of  living,  both  with  reference  to  God, 
**  who  had  wrought  such  miracles  for  him,  and  ex-  . 
**  pected  some  proportionable  return ;  and  with  re- 
''  ference  to  his  people,  who  were  in  the  highest  dis- 
**  content.  He  doubted  all  men  did  not  dischai^ 
^*  their  duty  this  way ;  and  some  had  confessed  to 
**  him  that  they  durst  not  do  it,  lest  they  might 
*^  offend  him,  which  he  had  assured  them  often  that 
^  they  would  not  do,  having  had  so  often  experience 
''  himself  of  his  goodness  in  that  respect^ ;  and  that 
'*  he  had  the  rather  taken  this  opportunity  to  make 
**  this  representation  to  him  in  the  presence  of  an- 
<*  other,  which  he  had  never  used  to  do :"  and  con- 
cluded '*  with  beseeching  his  majesty  to  believe  that 
**  which  he  had  often  said  to  him,  that  no  prince 
**  could  be  more  miserable,  nor  could  have  more  rea- 
^  son  to  fear  his  own  ruin,  than  be  who  hath  no 
**  servants  who  dare  contradict  him  in  his  opinions, 
*'  or  advise  him  against  his  inclinations,  how  natural 
"  soever." 

The  king  heard  all  this  and  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fisct  with  his  usual  temper,  (for  he  was  a  patient 
hearer,)  and  spake  sensibly,  as  if  he  thought  that 

^  in  that  respect]  Not  m  MS. 
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1666.  much  that  had  been  said  was  with  too  much  reason ; 
when  the  other,  who  wished  not  such  an  effect  fSroni 
the  discourse,  instead  of  seconding  any  thing  that 
Ariiagiton  had  beeu  said,  made  use  of  the  warmth  the  chan- 
i^th'nai.  cellor  was  in,  and  of  some  expressions  he  had  used; 
'*'^'  to  fall  into  raillery,  which  was  his  best  faculty ; 
with  which  he  diverted  the  king  from  any  further 
'  serious  reflections;  and  both  of  them  grew  very 
merry  with  the  other,  and  reproached  his  overmuch 
severity,  now  he  grew  old,  and  considered  not  the 
infirmities  of  younger  men:  which  increased  the 
passion  he  was  in,  and  provoked  him  to  say,  <<that  it 
<<  was  observed  abroad,  that  it  was  a  faculty  very 
**  much  improved  of  late  in  the  court,  to  laugh  at 
<^  those  arguments  they  could  not  answer,  and 
*^  which  would  always  be  requited  with  the  same 
^  mirth  amongst  those  who  were  enemies  to  it,  and 
**  therefore  it  was  pity  that  it  should  be  so  much 
^  embraced  by  those  who  pretended  to  be  friends  i"* 
and  to  use  some  other,  too  plain,  expressions,  which 
it  may  be  were  not  warily  enough  used,  and  which 
the  good  lord  foi^t  not  to  put  the  king  in  mind  of, 
and  to  descant  upon  the  presumption,  in  a  season 
that  was  more  ripe  for  such  reflections,  which  at  the 
present  he  forbore  to  do,  and  for  some  time  after  re- 
membered only  in  merry  occasions. 

Though  the  king  did  not  yet,  nor  in  a  good  ^me 
after,  appear  to  dislike  the  liberty  the  chancellor 
presumed  to  take  with  him,  (who  often  told  him, 
*'  that  he  knew  he  made  himself  grievous  to  him, 
*^  and  gave  his  enemies  too  great  advantages  against 
^  him ;  but  that  the  conscience  of  having  done  his 
*'  duty,  and  having  never  failed  to  inform  his  ma- 
**  jesty  of  any  thing  that  was  fit  for  him  to  know 
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*'  bear  the  prewnt  trouble'  of  his  mind,  and  to  pre- 
^  pare  him  tofr  those  distreases  which  he  foresaw  he 
^  was  to  undergo :"  which  his  majesty  heard  with 
great  goodness  and  condescensum,  and  vouchsafed 
still  to  tell  hiuH  **  that  it  was  in  nobody's  power  to 
*'  divert  his  kindness  from  him :")  yet  he  found 
every  day  that  some  arguments  grew  less  acceptable 
to  him,  and  that  the  constant  conversation  with 
men  of  great  profaneness,  whose  wit  consisted  in 
abusing  scripture,  and  in  repeating  and  acting  what 
the  preachers  said  in  their  sermons,  and  turning  it 
into  ridicule,  (a  fiundty  in  which  the  dulce  of  Buck- 
ingham excelled,)  did  much  lessen  the  natural  es- 
teem and  reverence  he  had  for  the  clergy ;  and  in- 
clined him  to  consider  them  ^  as  a  rank  of  men  that 
compounded  a  religion  for  thdr  own  advantf^,  and 
to  serve  their  own  turns.  Nor  was  all  he  could  say 
to  him  of  we^t  enough  to  make  impression  to  the 
cootraiy. 

And  then  he  seemed  to  think,  *^tiiat  men  wereTheUng 
'*  bolder  in  the  examining  his  actions  and  cenmring^^u!!!^'^ 
<<  them  than  they  ought  to  be :"  and  once  he  told^^^jj^' 
him,  **  that  he  thought  he  was  more  ^  severe  c^S^^^^l^^ti. 

«  common  infirmities  than  he  should  be;  and  that i^i* charac- 
ter. 
^  his  wife  was  not  courteous  in  returning  visits  and 

**  civilities  to  those  who  paid  her  respect ;  and  that 

'^he  expected  that  all  his  friends  should  be  very 

''  kind  to  those  who  they  knew  were  much  loved  by 

<<  him,,  and  that  he  thought  so  mudi  justice  was  due 

•'tohim.'* 

The  chancdbr,  who  had  never  dissembled  with 

*  and  inclined  him  to  con-        ^  more]  too 
mia  OfosqiM  m  MS. 
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1666.    him,  but  on  the  contrary  had  always  endeavoured 

to  persuade  him  to  believe,  that  dissimulation  was 

the  most  dishonest  and  ungentlemanly  quality  that 

Sior  ^"  could  be  affected,  answered  him  very  roundly,  "  that 

riotuiyre-  «  he  might  seem  not  to  understand  his  meaning, 

with  him.   **  and  so  make  no  reply  to  the  discourse  he  had 

*^  made>:   but  that  he   understood  it  all,  and  the 

"  meaning  of  every  word  of  it ;  and  therefore  that 

^^  it  would  not  become  him  to  suffer  his  majesty  to 

^<  depart  with  an  opinion,  that  what  he  had  said 

**  would  produce  any  alteration  in  his  behaviour  to- 

*^  wards  him,  or  reformation  of  his  manners  towards 

"  any  other  persons. 

*'  That  for  the  first  part,  the  liberty  men  took  to 
*'  speak  of  him  and  to  censure  his  actions,  he  was  of 
"  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  great  presumption, 
**  and  a  crime  very  fit  to  be  punished :  for  let  it  be 
^^  true  or  false,  men  had  been  always  severely  chas- 
^*  tised  for  that  license,  because  it  tended  to  sedition.. 
"  However,  he  put  his  majesty  in  mind  of  the  ex- 
"  ample  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when  one  of  his 
**  servants  accused  a  person  of  condition  to  him  of 
**  having  spoken  ill  of  him,  and  offered  to  go  him- 
^^  self  to  the  magistrate  and  make  proof  of  it,  an-. 
"  swered  him ;  that  the  person  he  accused  was  a 
**  man  of  the  greatest  reputation  of  wisdom  and  in- 
**  tegrity  in  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  it  would  be 
^*  fit  in  the  first  place  to  examine,  whether  himself, 
^^  the  king,  had  not  done  somewhat  by  which  he 
**  had  deserved  to  be  so  spoken  of:  indeed  this  way 
^^  the  best  men  would  often  receive  benefit  from 
**  their  worst  enemies.  For  the  matter  itself,"  he 
said,  '^he  need  make  no  apology:  for  that  it  was 
'^  notoriously  known,  that  he  had  constantly  given. 
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**  it  in  duuge  to  att  the  jiid|^  to  nake  diligent  iki-  1666. 
^  qniry  into  misdemeanowps  and  tranigreesions  of 
^  that  magnitade,  and  to  putiith  thoae  who  were 
^  guilty  in  the  most  exeoqihiy  manner;  and  that 
**  he  took  not  more  pains  any  way,  than  to  preserve 
^  in  the  hearts  of  the  peofde  that  reneration  for  his 
^  person  that  is  due  to  his'  dignity,  and  to  persuade 
'*  many  who  4q)peared  afflicted  with  the  reports  they 
**  heard,  that  they  heard  more  than  was  true ;  and 
^  that  the  suppressing  all  reports  <^  that  kind  was 
^'  the  doty  of  every  good  subject,  and  would  contri- 
**  bute  more  towards  the  reforming  any  thing  that 
<«  in  truth  is  amiss,  than  the  propagating  the  scandal 
'*  by  spreading  it  in  discourses  could  do.  However, 
**  that  all  this,  which  was  his  doty,  and  but  his  duty; 
^  did  not  make  it  unfit  for  hip,  or  any  other  under 
*^  his  obfigations,  in  fit  seasons  to  make  a  lively  re- 
**  presentation  to  his  majesty  of  what  is  done,  and 
*^  how  secretly  soever,  that  cannot  be  justified  or  ex- 
**  cased;  and  of  the  untruths  and  scandals  whieh 
<*  spring  from  thenee  to  his  irreparable  dishonour 
**  and  prejudice. 

**  For  the  other  part,  of  want  of  ceremony  and 
^  respect  to  those  who  were  lov^d  and  esteemed  by 
'*  his  majesty,  he  might  likewise  avoid  enlarging 
^  upon  that  subject,  by  putting  his  majesty  in  ndnd, 
^  that  he  had  the  honour  to  serve  him  in  a  province 
<^  that  excused  hipi  from  making  visits,  and  exempt- 
**  ed  him  from  all  ceremonies  of  tliat  kind.  But  he 
**  womM  not  shelter  himself  under  such  a  general  de- 
*'  fence,  when  he  perceived  that  his  majesty  had  in 
^  the  reiHrehension  a  particular  intention :  and  there- 
**  fore  he  confessed  ingenuously  to  his  mi^esty,  that 
^  he  did  deny  himself  many  liberties,  which  in 

VOL.  III.  I 
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1666.  ''  themselves  might  be  innocent  enough*  and  i^ee- 
**  able  to  his  person,  because  they  would  not  be'  de- 
**  cent  or  agreeable  to  the  office  he  held^  which 
<<  obliged  him,  for  his  majesty's  honour,  and  to  (»%- 
«  serve  him  from  the  reproach  of  having  put  a  light 
<^  person  into  a  grave  place,  to  have  the  more  care 
'^  of  his  own  carriage  and  behaviour.  And  that,  as 
<<  it  would  reflect  upon  his  majesty  himself,  if  his 
<'  chancellor  was  known  or  thought  to  be  of  disso- 
'<  lute  and  debauched  manners,  which  would  make 
<<  him  as  uncapable  as  unworthy  to  do  him  service ; 
*^  so  it  would  be  a  blemish  and  taint  upon  him  to 
<<  give  any  countenance,  or  to  pay  more  than  or* 
*'  dinary,  cursory,  and  unavoidable  civilities,  to  per* 
*<  sons  infamous  for  any  vice,  for  which  by  the  laWs 
*<  of  God  and  man  they  ought  to  be  odious,  and  to 
<<  be  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  and 
'^  state.  And  that  he  would  not  fot  his  own  sake 
,  '^  and  for  his  own  dignity,  to  how  low  a  condition 
<<  soever  he  might  be  reduced,  stoop  to  such  a  con- 
^^descension  as  to  have  the  least  commerce,  or  to 
'<  make  the  application  of  a  visit,  to  any  such  person, 
*'  for  any  benefit  or  advantage  that  it  might  bring 
'^  to  him.  He  did  beseech  his  majesty  not  to  be- 
*^  lieve,  that  he  hath  a  prer<^tive  to  declare  vice 
«  virtue ;  or  to  qualify  any  person  who  lives  in  a  sin 
''  and  avows  it,  against  which  God  himself  hath  pro- 
'^  nounced  damnation,  for  the  company  and  conver- 
^*  sation  of  innocent  and  worthy  persons.  And  that 
'*  whatever  low  obedience,  which  was  in  truth  gross 
*^  flattery,  some  people  might  pay  to  what  they  be- 
*'  lieved  would  be  grateftil  to  his  majesty,  they  had 
'*  in  their  hearts  a  perfect  detestlttion  of  the  persons 
*^  they  made  address  to:  and  that  for  his: part  he 
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^  was  long  resolved  that  his  wife  should  not  be  one  '1666. 

"of  those  courtiers;   and  that  he  would  himsdf 

"  much  less  like  her  company,  if  she  put  herself 
"  into  theirs  who  had  not  the  same  innocence.*" 

The  king  was  not  the  more  pleased  for  the  de- 
fence he  made,  and  did  not  dissemble  his  dislike  of 
it,  without  any  other  sharpness,  than  by  telling  him 
'^  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  had  an  understand- 
'<  ii^  different  from  all  other  men .  who  had  ex- 
"  perience  in  the  world.**  And  it  is  most  certain,  it 
was  an  avowed  doctrine,  and  with  great  address 
daily  insinuated  to  the  king,  ^^that  princes  had 
^  many  liberties  which  private  persons  have  not ; 
*'  and  that  a  lady  of  honour  who  dedicates  herself 
^*  only  to  please  a  king,  and  continues  faithful  to 
"  him,  ought  not  to  be  branded  with  any  name  or 
"  maik  of  infamy,  but  hath  been  always  looked 
**  upon  by  all  persons  well-bred  as  worthy  of  re- 
^'  spect  ;**  and  to  this  purpose  the  history  of  aU  the 
amours  of  his  grandfather  were  carefully  presented 
to  him,  and  with  what  indignation  he  suffered 
any  disrespect  towards  any  of  his  mistresses. 

But  of  all  these  artifices  the  chancellor  had  no  ap- 
prehension, out  of  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  king*s  nature ;  and  that  though  he 
might  be  swayed  to  sacrifice  his  present  affections 
to  his  appetite,  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
entertain  a  real  suspicion  of  his  very  passionate 
affection  and  duty  to  his  person.  That  which 
gave  him  most  trouble,  and  many  times  made 
him  wish  himself  in  any  private  condition  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  court,  was  that  unfixedness  and  irre- 
solution of  judgment  that  was  natural  to  all  his  fiei- 
mily  of  the  male  line,  which  often  exposed  them 

I  2 
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1666.    all  to  the  importunities  of  bold,  and  to  the  snares  of 
crafty^  men. 

One  day  the  king  and  the  duke  came  to  the  chan- 
cellor tc^ther ;  and  the  king  told  him  with  a  very- 
visible  trouble  in  his  countenance,  '<  that  they  were 
**  eome  to  confer  and  advise  with  him  upon  an  affair 
**  of  importance,  which  exceedingly  disquieted  them 
oneTai-  «  both.  That  Dick  Talbot"  (which  was  the  fami- 
irithmM,  liar  appellation,  according  to  the  ill  custom  of  the 
^I^ICI^  court,  that  most  men  gave  him)  '*  had  a  resolution 
^duto  of «  t^  assassinate  the  duke  of  Ormond.  That  he  had 
*^  sworn  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  persons 
'  **  of  honour,  that  he  would  do  it  in  the  revenge  of 
**  some  injuries  which,  he  pretended,  he  had  done 
**  his  family :  «that  he  had  much  rather  fight  with 
*<  him,  which  he  knew  the  duke  would  be  willing 
*^  enough  to  do ;  but  that  he  should  never  be  Me 
<<  to  bring  to  pass ;  and  therefore  he  would  take  his 
**  revenge  in  any  way  that  should  offer  itself.  And 
«  every  body  knew  that  the  man  had  courage  and 
**  wickedness  enough  to  attempt  any  thing  like  it.- 
*'  That  the  duke  of  Ormond  knew  well  enough  that 
"  the  fellow  threatened  it,  and  was  like  enough  to 
*^  act  it ;  but  that  he  thought  it  below  him  to  appre-- 
^  hend  it ;  and  that  his  majesty  came  to  the  notice 
''  of  it  by  the  earl  of  Clancarty,  to  whom  sir  Robert 
«  Talbot,  the  elder  brother  of  the  other,  told  it,  ta 
*'  the  end  that  the  earl  might  give  the  duke  notice 
'*'of  itt  and  find  some  way  to  prevent  it ;  and  the 
'*  earl  had  that  day  infinrmed  the  king  of  it,  as  the 
'^  best  way  he  could  think  of  to  ]Nrevent  it."  His  ma-^ 
jesty  said,  ^^  there  remained  no  doubt  to  be  made  of 
**  the  truth  of  it ;  for  there  were  two.  or  three  more 
**  of  uncpiestionable  credit  who  had  heard  him  use 
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'<  the  same  exprenioiis:  and  that  he  had  first  spdwn    1666. 
**  with  his  brother,  whose  servant  he  was,  whom  he 
^  found  equally  incensed  as  himself;  and  that  they 
<<  came  immediatdy  together  to  consult  with  him 
'*  what  was  to  be  done.'' 

The  chancdlor  knew  all  the  brothers  well,  andAn««»iint 

of  this 

was  beliered  to  hare  too  much  prejudice  to  themmfo'tis- 
9SL    Thejr  were  all  of  an  Irish  family,  but  of  an- with  the 
cient  English  extraction,  which  had  always  inhabits  ^^^J^ 
ed  within  that  circle  that  was  called  the  Pale;^^"- 
whidi,  being  originally  an  English  plantation,  was 
in  so  many  hundred  years  for  the  most  part  degene- 
rated into  the  manners  of  the  Irish,  and  rose  and 
mmgjed  with  them  in  the  late  rebdlion:  and  of  this 
family  there  were  two  distinct  fiunilies,  who  had 
competent  estates,  and  lived  in  many  descents  in  the 
rank  of  gentlemen  of  quality ;  and  those  brothers 
were  all  the  sons,  or  the  grandsons,  of  one  who  Was 
a  judge  in  Ireland,  and  esteemed  a  learned  man. 
The  eldest  was  sir  Robert  Talbot,  who  was  by  much5J''R®»»«rt 

^  Talbot,  tb« 

the  best ;  that  is,  the  rest  were  much  worse  men :  a  eldest 
man,  whom  the  duke  of  Oimond  most  esteemed  of 
those  who  had  been  in  rebellion,  as  one  who  had  fess 
malice  than  most  of  the  rest,  and  had  recommended 
to  the  king  as  a  person  fit  for  his' favour.  But  be- 
cause he  did  not  ask  all  on  his  behalf,  whidi  he 
must  have  done  tar  a  man  entirely  innocent,  this  re- 
fusal was  looked  upon  as  the  highest  disoUigation. 

The  second  brother  was  a  Jesuit,  who  had  been  peter,  the 
very  troublesome  to  the  king  abroad,  and  had  be^j^it/^ 
haved  himself  in  so  insolent  a  manner,  that  his  ma- 
jesty had  forbidden  him  his  court ;  after  which  he 
went  into  England,  and  applied^himself  to  the  ruling 
power  there,  and  was  by  that  sent  into  Spain,  at 
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1666.  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  at  Fuentarabia  be- 
tween  the  two  crowns,  to  procure  that  England 
might  be  included  in  that  peace,  and  the  king  ex- 
cluded, and  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  Flanders. 
Of  all  which  his  majesty  having  advertisement,  sent 
positive  orders  to  sir  Harry  Bennet  his  resident  then 
in  Madrid  to  complain  of  him,  and  to  desire  don 
Lewis  de  Haro,  that  he  might  receive  no  counte- 
nance in  that  court.  But  the  Jesuit  had  better  and  . 
more  powerful  recommendation ;  and  was  not  only 
welcome  there,  but  (which  was  very  strange,  consi- 
dering his  talent  of  understanding)  in  a  short  time 
got  so  much  interest  in  the  resident,  that  he  re- 
ceived him  into  aU  kind  of  familiarity  and  trust,  and 
undertook  to  reconcile  the  king  to  him,  and  was  as 
good  as  his  word:  and  from  the  time  of  his  majesty's 
return,  or  rather  from  the  return  of  sir  Harry  Ben- 
net,  he  was  as  much  and  as  busy  in  the  court  as  if 
he  were  a  domestic  servant.  And  after  the  queen 
came  to  Whitehall,  he  was  admitted  one  of  her  al- 
moners; and  walked  with  the  same  or  more  freedom 
in  the  king's  house  (and  in  clergy  habit)  than  any  of 
his  majesty's  chaplains  did;  who  did  not  presume 
to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  and  other  reserved 
rooms,  where  he  was  conversant  with  the  same  con- 
fidence as  if  he  were  of  the  bedchamber. 
Gilbert,  The  third  brother  was  Gilbert,  who  was  called^ 
cftUed  Co.  Colonel  Talbot  from  some  command  he  had  with 
lomiTai.  ^j^^  rebels  against  the  king.  And  he  had  likewise 
been  with  the  king  in  Flanders,  that  is,  had  lived  in 
Antwerp  and  Brussek  whilst  the  king  was  there ; 
and  being  a  half-witted  fellow  did  not  meddle  with 
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any  thing  nor  angered  an/ body,  but  found  a  way    1666. 
to  get  good  clothes  and  to  play,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  man  of  courage,  having  fought  a  duel  or  two 
with  stout  men. 

The  fourth  lnt>thar  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  of  wit  ^^^^^m* 

the  foarthf 

enough,  but  of  so  notorious  debauchery,  that  he  wasa  FnpcM. 
frequently  under  severe  discipline  by  the  superiors*^  "' 
of  his  order  for  hb  scandalous  life,  which  made  him 
hate  his  habit,  and  take  all  opportunities  to  make 
journeys  into  England  and  Ireland :  but  not  being 
aUe  to  live  there,  he  was  forced  to  return  and  put 
on  his  abhorred  habit,  which  he  always  called  his 
'^  fool's  coat,**  and  came  seldom  into  those  places 
where  he  was  known,  and  so  wandered  into  Ger- 
many and  Flanders,  and  took  all  opportunities  to  be 
in  the  jdaces  where  the  king  was ;  and  so  he  came 
to  Cologne  and  Brussds  and  Bruges,  and  being  a 
menry  fellow,  was  the  more  made  of  for  laughing  at 
and  contemning  his  brother  the  Jesuit,  who  had  ncrf^ 
so  good  natural  parts,  though  by  his  education  he 
had  more  solniety,  and  lived  without  scandal  i,n  his 
manners.  He  went  by  the  name  of  Tom  Talbot, 
and  after  the  king^s  return  was  in  London  in  his 
man's  dothes,  (as  he  called  them,)  with  the  natural 
license  of  an  Irish  friar,  (which  are  a  people,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  whole  creation  the  most  sottish 
and  the  most  brutal,)  and  against  his  obedience, 
and  all  orders  of  his  superiors,  who  interdicted  him 
to  say  mass. 

The  fifth  brother  was  this  Dick  Talbot,  who  gave  niched, 
the  king  and  the  duke  the  trouble  mentioned  before,  tbi  pcnon 
He  was  brought    into  Flanders    first  by   Daniel '^'^'"•^• 
O'Neile,  as  one   who  was  willing  to    assassinate 
Cromwell;  and  he  made  a  journey  into  England 
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1666.   witii  tHat  resolution  riot  liai%  before  his  dentil,  and 
after  it  returned  into  Flanders  ready  to  do  all  tha(b 
he  should  be  required.    He  was  a  very  handsome 
young  man,  wore  good  clothes^.and  was"*  without 
doubt  of  a  dear,  ready  courage,  which  was  virtue 
enough  to  reccMnmend  a  man  to  the  duke's  good 
opinion ;  wfaich^  with  more  expedition  than  could  be 
eacpected,  he  got  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  made 
6i  his  bedchamber;  and,  from  that  qualification, 
embarked  himself  after  die  king^s  return  in  the  pre^ 
tences  of  the  Irish,  with  such  an  unusual  confir 
dence,  and  upon  ^vate  contracts  with  very  scaur 
daldus  drcamstances,  that  the  chanceflor  had  some- 
times at  the  council-4able  been  obliged  to  give  him 
severe  reprehensions,  and  often  desired  the  duke  to 
withdraw  his  countenance  from  him.     He  had  like- 
wise dedared  very  loudly  against  the  Jesuit,  and, 
tiiough  he  had  made  many  addresses  unto  htm  by 
letters  and  by  some  friends  who  had  oedit  with 
him,  would  never,  from  the  time  of  the  king's  re- 
turn, be  persuaded  to  speak  with  him,  and  had  once 
prevailed  with  the  king  sa  far,  that  he  was  fwbid  to 
come  to  the  court ;  but  he  had  a  fkiend,  who  itft^ 
some  time  got  that  restraint  off  again.    The  chan- 
cellor had  likewise  observed  the  friar  to  be  too  fre- 
quently in  the  galleries,  and  sometimes  drunk  there, 
«Dd  caused  him  to  be  forbid  to  come  into  the  court; 
ami  the  eldest  brother,  towards  whom  he  had  rather 
kindness  than  prejudice,  finding  many  obstructions 
in  his  pretences,  was  persuaded  to  think  him  not  his 
fiaend.    And  so  he  got  the  reproach  of  being  an 
enemy  to  the  whole  family. 
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This  donaideration  did  really  afect  the  chaDDcdlort  1666. 
so  that  he  i^ypeared  aiore  reserved  and  more  waiy 
in  this  particuJar  proposed  by  the  king  and  by  the 
dakCf  than  he  used  to  be«  He  said,  *'  that  in  many 
^  respects  he  was  not  so  fit  to  advise  in  this  parti* 
^  cular  as  other  men  were.  Though  this  man's  be* 
^  haviour  was  so  scandalous  that  it  deserved  exem* 
«  plary  punishment,  yet  he  did  not  conceive  any  pre^ 
^  sent  danger  fimn  it :  that  he  would  deny  it  and 
**  repent  it,  and  give  any  other  satisfiiction  that 
''.  would  be  required  or  assigned ;  and  then  his  ma- 
**  jesty  and  the  duke  would  be  prevailed  with  to 
^  take  off  their  displeasure.  And  therefore  it  would 
^  be  better  '^  not  to  make  audi  a  matter  public, 
^  whidi,  considering  the  person  and  the  drcum- 
^  steaces,  would  make  a  deep  impression  alxm  the 
^  nnnds  of  aU  wise  men ;  than,  after  the  w<Nrld  takes 
^  notice  of  k,  to  pass  it  over  with  a  light  and  ordi'- 
^  nary  punishment.''  The  king  interrupted  him  as 
be  was  gdng  on,  and  told  him,  '*  there  was  no  dan- 
*^  ger  of  that,  and  that  he  would  deal  fieely  with 
''  him.  That  as  the  offence  was  in  itself  unpar- 
*'  donaUe,  8o>he  and  his  brother  wen  resolved  to  take 
^  this  opportunity  and  occasion  to  free  themselves 
^  fiwn  the  importunity  ai  the  whde  family :  that 
^  an  the  brothers  were  naughty  iellows,  and  had  no 
^  good  meaajng."  And  thereupon  his  migesty  eD«> 
kuged 'with  much  sharpness  upon  the  Jesuit  and 
friar,  with  diaiges  upon  both  very  weighty,  and  un- 
answerable; and  the  duke  upon  this  man  who  was 
the  subject  of  the  debate:  and  both  concluded, 
''.that  they  should  be  in  great  ease  by  the  absence 
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1666.    **  of  all  of  them,  which  shoqld  be  enjoined  as  soon 
'  "  as  a  resolution  should  be  taken  in  this  particukr." 

The  chancellor  knew  that  there  was  somewhat 
else^  which  was  not  so  fit  to  be  mentioned,  that  had 
offended  them  both  as  much ;  and  thought  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would,  be  both  resolute 
in  the  punishment,  and  that  thej  had  deliberated  it 
too  long  to  depart  froi!h  the  prosecution.  He  there- 
fore advised,  ^^  that  the  gentleman  should  be  pre- 
*^  sently  apprehaaded  and  examined  upon  the  words, 
**  which  some  witness  should  be  ready  to  affirm: 
**  flitid  that  thereupon  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
''and  the  next  day. that  his  majesty  should  inform 
"  the  privy-council  of  the  whole,  which  without 
''  question  would  give  direction  to  his  attorney  ge- 
**  neral  to  prosecute  this  foul  misdemeanour  in  such 
''  a  manner,  that  should  put  this  gentleman  in  such 
**  a  condition,  that  he  should  not  trouble  the  court 
<'  with  his  attendance ;  and  other  men  should  by 
**  his  example  find,  that  their  tongues  are  not  their 
'^  own,  to  be  employed  according  to  their  own  mali- 
''  cious  pleasures." 
He  u  sent  The  pcrsod  was  the  same  night  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
To^^r  by  A^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^S  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  declared  themselves, 
«uo^?r^  in  the  presence  of  their  servants  and  many  others, 
▼ice.  to  be  as  highly  offended,  and  as  positively  resolved 
to  take  as  much  vengeance  upon  the  impudent  pre- 
sumption of  the  offender  as  the  rigour  of  the  law 
would.ii^^ict,  as  ever^  they  had  done  upon  any  oc- 
currence and  accident  in  thdr  lives:  and  if  they 
had  had  persons  enough  about  them,  who  out  of  a 
just  sense  of  their  honour  would  have  confirmed 
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them  in  the  judgment  they  were  of,  it  would  have  1666. 
been  in  nobody's  power  to  have  shaken  them.  But 
as  from  the  first  day  of  his  commitment,  the  ser- 
vants near,  the  person  both  of  the  king  and  duke 
presumed,  against  all  ancient  order,  (which  made  it 
a  crime  in  any  to  perform  those  civilities  to  persons 
dedared  to  be  under  his  majesty's  displeasure,)  to 
visit  Mr.  Talbot,  and  to  censure  those  who  had  ad- 
vised his  commitment;  sop  after  some  few  days, 
when  they  thought  the  duke's  passion  in  some  de- 
gree abated,  the  lord  Berkley  confidently  told  the 
duke,  **  that  he  suffered  much  in  the  opinion  of  the 
**  world,  in  permitting  a  servant  of  so  near  relation  ^ 
**  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  a  few  hasty  and 
<<  unadvised  words  to  which  he  had  been  provoked ; 
^*  and  that  it  was  wdl  enough  known  that  it  was 
**  by  the  contrivement  and  advice  of  the  chancellor, 
**  who  was  taken  notice  of  to  be  an  enemy  to'  that 
**  whole  family,  nor  any  great  firiend  to  any  of  his 
*^  highness's  servants ;  and  if  he  had  that  credit  to 
^  remove  any  of  them  from  his  person,  there  would 
^  in  a  short  time  be  few  of  them  found  in  his 
"  court." 

This  was  seconded  by  all  the  /  standers  by ;  and 
though  it  did  not  suddenly  work  its  effect,  yet  the 
continual  pressing  it  by  degrees  weakened  the  reso- 
lution :  and  the  same  offices  being  with  equal  im-r 
portunity  performed  towards  the  king,  and  with  the 
more  zeal  after  it  was  published  that  the  whole  was 
done  by  the  chancellor's  procurement ;  both  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  highness  grew  weary  of  their  severity, 
and,  upon  conference  together,  resolved  to  interpose 
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1j666.    with  the  duke  for  his  ranisaon,  who  disdained  to 
make  himself  a  prosecutor  in  such  a  transgresskvit. 
But  tooD    And  so  the  prisoner  returned  to  Whitehall,  with  Uie 
"le  artifiol  advantage  which  men  who  have  been  unjustly  im- 
cbi!^«iior'i prisoned  usually  receive:  and  all' men  thought  he 
enemies,     triumphed  over  the  chancellor^  who,    how  uncon^ 
oemed  soever,  knew  every  day  the  less  how  to  be- 
have himself.    And  this  unhaf^  constitution  grew 
so  notorious,  (for  there  were  too  many  instances  of 
it,)  that  aU  men  grew  less  resolute  in  matters  which 
concerned  the  king  and  drew  the  displeasure  of 
others  upon  them,  which  was  like  to  prove  unpro- 
fitable to  them. 
The  pariia.      Accontiug  to  their  last  prorogation  the  pariiament 
convened  again  upon  the  oae  and  twentieth  of  Sep- 
The  king'i  tcmbcr ;  when  the  king  told  them,  *^  that  he  was 
*^^^\      "  very  glad  to  meet  so  many  of  them  together  again, 
**  and  thanked  God  for  their  meeting  tc^ther  again 
^  in  that  place."    He  said,  ^'  little  time  had  passed 
^*  since  they  were  almost  in  despair  of  having  that 
<<  place  left  to  meet  in.     They  saw  the  dismal  ruins 
**  the  fire  had  made ;  and  nothing  but  a  miracle  of 
"  God's  mercy  could  have  preserved  what  was  left 
*^  from  the  same  destruction." 

His  majesty  told  them,  ^*  he  need  make  no  ex- 
**  cuse  to  them  for  having  dispensed  with  their  at- 
**  tendance  in  April ;  he  was  confident  they  all 
**  thanked  him  for  it :  the  truth  is,  he  desired  to 
**  put  them  to  as  little  trouble  as  he  could ;  and  he 
^*  could  tell  them  truly,  he  desired  to  put  them  to 
^*  as  little  cost  as  was  possible.  He  wished  with  all 
''  his  heart  that  he  could  bear  the  whole  chai^  of 
**  the  war  himself,  and  that  his  subjects  should  reap 
''  the  whole  benefit  of  it  to  themselves.    But  he  had 
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^  two  great  and  powerftd  enemies^  who  used  all  the    1666. 
^'  ways  they  ooold,  fiiir  and  foul,  to  make  all  the 
^  world  to  concur  with  them ;  and  the  war  was 
^  more  chargeable  by  that  conjunction)  than  any 
^  body  thought  it  would  have  been.     He  needed 
^  not  tell  them  the  success  of  the  summer,  in  which 
*'  God  had  given  them  great  success;  and  no  ques- 
^  taon  the  enemy  had  undergone  great  losses ;  and 
**  if  it  had  pleased  Ood  to  have  withheld  his  late 
**  judgment  by  fire,  he  had  been  in  no  ill  condition.** 
His  majesty  confessed,  **  that  they  had  given  him 
^  very  large  supjAes  for  the  carrying  on  the  war : 
**  and  yet/'  he  told  them,  *<  that  if  he  had  not,  by 
'^  anticipating  his  own  revenue,  raised  a  very  great 
<«  sum  of  money,  he  had  not  been  able  to  have  set  out 
'^  the  fleet  the  last  spring ;  and  he  had  some  hope 
*^  upon  the  same  credit  to  be  able  to  pay  off  the  great 
*^  ships  as  they  should  come  in.     They  would  con- 
**  sider  what  wfts  to  be  done  next,  when  they  were 
**  well  informed  of  the  expense :  and  he  would  leave 
'*  it  to  their  wisdoms^  to  find  out  the  best  expedients 
'*  for  the  carrying  on  the  war  with  as  little  burden 
**  to  the  people  as  was  possible."     He  said,  ^*  he 
^  would  add  no  more  than  to  put  them  in  mind, 
*'  that  their  enemies  were  very  insolent ;   and  if 
^  they  were  able  the  last  year  to  persuade  their  mi- 
^  serafale  people  whom .  they  misled,  that  the  con- 
^  tagion  had  so  wasted  the  nation,  and  impoverished 
^  the  king,  that  he  would  not  be  Me  to  set  out 
'<  any  fleet ;  how  would  they  be  exalted  with  this 
'^  last  impoverishment  of  the  city,  and  contemn  all 
'^  reasonable  conditions  of  peace  ?   And  therefore  \ 
**  he  could  not  doubt  but  that  they  would  provide 
•*  accordingly.** 
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1666.  Indeed  the  king  did  not. till  now  understand  the 
damage  he  had  sustained  bj  the  plague,  much  less 
what  he  must  sustain  by ''  the  fire.  Monies  could 
neither  be  collected  nor  borrowed  where  the  plague 
had  prevailed,  which  was  over  all  the  citj  and  over 
a  great  part  of  the  country ;  the  collectors  durst  not 
go  to  require  it  or  receive  it.  Yet  the  fountains 
remained  yet  clear,  and  the  waters  would  run  again: 
but  this  late  conflagration  had  dried  up  or  so  stopped 
the  very  fountains,  that  there  was  no  prospect  when 
they  would  flow  again.  The  two  great  branches  of 
the  revenue,  the  customs  and  excise,  which  was  the 
great  and  almost  inexhaustible  security  to  borrow 
money  upon,  were  now  bankrupt,  and  would  neither 
bring  in  money  nor  supply  credit :  all  the  measures 
by  which  computations  had  been  made  were  so 
broken,  that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  meet 
again.  By  a  medium  of  the  constant  receipts  it  had 
been  depended  upon,  that  what  had  been  borrowed 
upon  that  fund  would  by  this  time  have  been  fuUy  sa- 
tisfied with  all  the  interest,  whereby  the  money  would 
have  been  replaced  in  the  hands  to  which  it  was  due, 
which  would  have  been  glad  to  have  laid  it  out  again ; 
and  the  security  would  have '  remained  still  in  vigour 
to  be  applied  to  any  other  urgent  occasions :  but  now 
the  plague  had  routed  all  those  receipts,  especially 
in  London,  where  the  great  conduits  of  those  re- 
ceipts still  ran.  The  plague  and  the  war  had  so 
totally  broken  and  distracted  those  receipts,  that  the 
farmers  of  either  had  not  received  enough  to  dis- 
charge the  constant  burden  of  the  ofiicers,  and  were 
so  far  from  paying  any  part  of  the  principal  that 
was  secured  upon  it,  that  it  left  the  interest  unpaid 
'  by]  from  •  would  have]  Not  in  MS. 
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to  swell  the  {NnndpaL    And  now  this  deluge  by  6jre    j  66S. 

had  dknpated  the  persons,  and  destroyed  the  houses, 

whidi  were  liable  to  the  reimbursement  of  all  ar- 
rears; and  the  very  stocks  were  consumed  which 
should  carry  on  and  revive  the  trade.  And  the  third 
next  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue,  the  chim- 
ney-money, was  determined ;  and  the  city  must  be 
rebuilt  before  any  body  could  be  required  to  pay  for 
his  chimneys. 

This  was  the  true  state  of  the  crown,  if  all  other 
inconveniences  and  casual  expenses  had  been  away, 
and  all  application  to  things  serious  had  been  made 
by  all  persons  concerned.  And  this  woful  prospect 
was  in  view  when  the  parliament  met  again ;  which 
came  not  together  with  the  better  countenance  by 
seeing  all  hopes  abroad  with  so  sad  an  aspect,  and 
all  things  at  home  (that  troubled  them  much  more) 
appear  so  desp^ate  in  many  respects.  Yet  within 
few  days  after  the  king  had  spoken  to  them,  the 
house  of  commons  being  most  filled  with  the  king's 
servants,  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  being  not 
yet  come,  there  was  a  faint  vote  procured,  **  that 
**  they- would  give  a  supply  to  the  king  proportion- 
**  aUe  to  his  wants,"  without  mentioning  any  sum, 
or  which  way  it  should  be  raised :  nor  from  that  mi- 
nute did  they  make  the  least  reflection  upon  that 
^i^Bgement  in  many  months  after.  Whilst  the  ene- 
mies, much  more  exalted  than  ever,  believed,  as 
they  had  good  cause,  that  they  should  reap  a  much 
greater  benefit  by  the  burning  of  London  than  they 
had  from  the  contagion. 

When  the  numbers  of  the  members  increased,  the  Discontents 
parliament  appeared  much  more  chagrined  than  itof^mmonT. 
had  hitherto  done ;  and  though  they  made  the  samo 
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1666.   profe^ons  of  affection  and  duty  to  the  king  they 


had  ever  done,  they  did  not  conceal  the  very  ill 

opinion  they  had  of  the  court  and  the  continual  riot« 

ingB  there:  and  the  very  idle  discourses  of  some 

(who  were  much  countenanced)  upon  the  miserable 

event  of  the  fire  made  them  even  believe,  that  the 

former  jealousies  of  the  dty,  when  they  saw  their 

houses  burning  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other, 

were  not  without  some  foundation,  nor  without  just 

apprehension  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  it  had  not 

A  oommit-  been  diligently  enough  examined ;  and   therefore 

pointed  to  they  appointed  a  committee,  with  lai^  authority  to 

t^'|^[^^send  for  and  examine  all  persons  who  could  give 

of  the  fire,  nuy  information  concerning  it. 

When  any  mention  was  made  of  the  decfauratfoti 
they  had  so  lately  passed,  for  giving  the  king  siip« 
ply,  and  ^'  that  it  was  high  time  to  despatch  it,  that 
^*  all  necessary  provisions  might  be  made  for  the 
^^  setting  out  a  fleet  against  the  spring  f  it  was  an- 
swered with  passion,  ^  that  the  king^s  wants  must 
**  be  made  first  to  appear  before  any  supply  must  be 
**  discoursed  of:  that  there  were  already  such  vast 
'<  sums  of  money  given  to  the  king,  that  there  was 
'*^one  left  in  the  country ;  nor  could  any  commo- 
"  dities  there,  upon  which  they  should  raise  where^ 
.  **  with  to  pay  their  taxes,  be  sold  for  want  of  mo- 
'<  ney,  which  was  all  brought  to  London  in  specie, 
*'  and  none  left  to  carry  on  the  commerce  and  trade 
**  in  the  country,  where  they  could  not  sell  their  com 
"  w  their  cattle  or  their  wool  for  half  the  value." 

They  who  had  not  sat  in  the  parliament  at  Ox- 
ford were  exceedingly  vexed,  that  there  had  been  so 
much  given  there,  so  soon  after  the  two  millions  and 
a-  half  had  been  granted ;  and  said,  *^  if  the  king 
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**  wanted  again  already,  that  he  must  have  been  1666; 
••  abominably  cheated,  which  was  fit  to  be  examined. 
^*  That  the  number  of  the  ships,  whidi  had  been  set 
**  out  by  the  king  in  several  fleets  since  the  b^n- 
**  ning  of  this  war,  was  no  secret ;  and  that  there 
''  are  men  enough  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
**  chai^  of  setting  out  and  manning  and  victual- 
^  lin^  ships,  and  can  make  thereby  a  reasonable  com* 
**  putation  what  this  vast  expense  can  amount  to : 
^  and  that  they  cannot  but  conclude,  that  if  his  ma-- 
'*  jesty  hath  been  honestly  dealt  with,  there  must 
*<  remain  still  a  very  great  proportion  of  money  to 
^*  carry  on  the  War,  without  need  of  imposing  more  > 
f*  upon  the  people,  ttU  they  are  better  able  to  bear  it.  * 

**  And  therefore  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  that 
*'  all  those,  through  whose  hands  the  money  had 
'^  passed,  should  first  give  an  exact  account  of  what 
^  they  had  received,  and  what  and  how  they  had 
**  disbursed  it :  and  when  that  should  appear,  it 
'^  would  be  seasonable  to  demand  an  addition  of 
**  supply,  which  would  be  cheerfiiOy  granted." 

And  for  the  better  expedition  of  this  (for  every 
body  confessed  that  the  time  pressed)  it  was  proposed, 
^  that  forthwith  a  bill  should  be  prepared,  which 
^'should  pass  into  an  act  of  parliament,  in  which 
*^  such  commissioners  should  be  appointed  as  the 
^  houses  should  think  fit,  to  examine  all  accounts  of 
^  those  who  had  received  or  issued  out  any  monies 
"  for  this  war ;  and  where  they  found  any  persons 
"  faulty,  and  who  had  broken  their  trust,  they 
**  shopld  be  liable  to  such  punishment  as  the  parlia- 
**  ment  should  think  fit :"  and  a  committee  was  pre-  a  bin 
sently  named  to  prepare  such  a  bill  accordingly*  for  iotpect- 
This  proposition  found  such  a  concurrence  in  thel;^';^^^*'' 

VOL.  III.  K 
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1666.  house,  that  none  of  the  court  thooglrt  fit  to  oppose 
it;  and  others  who  knew  the  method  to  be  new,  and 
liable  to  just  exceptions,  thought  it  to  as  little  pur- 
.  pose  to  endeavour  to  divert  it :  and  so  all  motions 
fivr  present  supply  were  to  be  laid  aside  till  a  more 
fkvouraMe  conjuncture ;  and  the  overture  had  been 
contrived  and  put  on  hj  many  who  seemed  not  to 
like  it,  which  is  an  artifice  not  unusual  in  courts  or 
parliament&T 

The  persons,  who  were  principaUy  aimed  at,  (for 
no  doubt  they  believed  that  others  would  be  com-^ 
prehended,)  were  sir  George  Carteret,  the  treasurer 
of  the  navy,  through  whom  all  that  expense  had 
passed,  who  had  many  enemies  upon  the  opmion 
that  his  office  was  too  great,  and  the  more  by  the  ill 
offices  sir  William  Coventry  was  always  ready  to  do 
him ;  and  the  lord  Ashley,  who  was  treasurer  oi  all 
the  money  that  had  been  raised  upon  prizes,  which 
could  not  but  be  a  great  proportion.'  The  former 
was  a  punctual  officer  and  a  good  accountant,  and 
had  already  passed  his  account  in  the  exchequer  for 
two  years,  upon  which  he  had  his  **  quietus  est;" 
which  was  the  only  lawful  way  known  and  practised 
by  all  accountants  to  the  crown,  who  can  receive  a 
good  dischai^  no  other  way :  and  he  was  ready  to 
make  another  yearns  account.  But  what  method 
commissioners  extraordinary  by  act  of  parliament 
would  put  it  into,  he  could  not  imagine,  nor  be  well 
satisfied  with.  The  other,  the  ford  Ashley,  had  more 
reason  to  be  troubled,  for  he  was  by  his  commission 
^cempted  from  giving  any  other  account  but  to  the 
king  himself,  which  exemption  was  the  only  reason 
that  made  him  so  solicitous  for  the  office;  and  he 
well  knew  that  ther^  were  great  sums  issued,  which 
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coidd  not  be  put  into  any  public  account :  so  that    1666. 
Us  perplexity  in  aevaral  respects  was  not  snuiU. 
And  they  both  aj^ed  themselves  to  the  king  ibr 
his  protection  m  the  point. 

His  nuyesty  was  no  leis  troubledy  knowing*  that  upon  which 
both  had  issued  out  many  sums  upon  his  warrants,  ^nsui^'the 
which  he  woidd  not  suffer  to  be  produced;  and^J[J|^. 
called  that  committee  of  the  privy-coundl  with 
which  he  used  to  advise,  and  complained  of  this 
unusual  way  of  proceeding  in  the  ho^se  of  c<Mnmons, 
which  would  terrify  aU  men  firom  serving  his  majesty 
in  any  receipts;  to  which  ^nployment  men  sub* 
mitted  because  they  knew  -what  they  were  to  do, 
Mid  what  they  were  to  suffer.  If  they  made  their 
account  according  to  the  known  rules  of  the  exche- 
quer, their  discharge  cook}  not  be  denied ;  and  if  they 
fiuied,  they  knew  what  process  would  be  awarded 
iqpnnst  them.  But  to  account  by  such  (orders  as 
the  parliament  should  jHrescribe,  and  to  be  liable  to 
such  punishment  as  the  parliament  would  inflict^ 
was  sudi  an  uncertainty  as  would  deprive  them  of 
all  rest  and  quiet  of  mind ;  and  was  in  itself  so  un- 
JHSty  that  his  majesty  declared  ''  that  he  would  never 
'^  suffer  it :  that  he^  hoped  it  would  never  find  a  con* 
^*  sent  in  the  house  of  commons;  if  it  should,  that 
*'  Hie  house  of  peers  would  rie^t  it;  but  if  it  should 
*'  b^  brought  to  him*  he  was  resolved  never  to  ffve 
'f  his  royal  assent."  There  was  no  man  present, 
who  did  not  seem  fully  to  concur  with  his  majesty 
that  )ie  should  never  consent  to  it :  ''  however,  thiA 
**  the  best  caie  and  diU^nce  should  be  used,  that  it 
**  might  never  be  presented  to  him,  but  stopped  in 

t  knowing]  knew 
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1666.    '*  the  houses;  and  to  t^at  purpose^  that  the  mem- 
"  bers  should  be  prepared  by  giving  them  notice  of 
!  **  his  pleasure/* 

The  cban-  The  chancellor  upon  this  argument,  in  which  he 
Ten  bis  discemcd  no  opposition,  enlarged  himself  upon  what 
Te]^'firee]y:he  had  often  before  put  his  majesty  in  mind  of; 
'^  that  he  could  not  be  too  indulgent  in  the  defence 
**  of  the  privileges  of  parliament ;  that  he  hoped  he 
**  would  never  violate  any  of  them :"  but  he  desired 
him  '^  to  be  equally  solicitous  to  prevent  the  ex* 
^'  cesses  in  parliament,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to 
^*  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  cases  they  have  no-r 
**  thing  to  do  with ;  and  that  to  restrain  them  wfthin 
**  their  proper  bounds  and  limits  is  as  necessary,  as 
**  it  is  to  preserve  them  from  being  invaded.  That 
"  this  was  such  a  new  encroachment  as  had  no  bot- 
t*  tom ;  and  the  scars  were  yet  too  fresh  and  green 
**  of  those  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  upon 
*^  the  kingdom  from  such  usurpation."  And  there- 
fore he  desired  his  majesty  "  to  be  firm  in  the  reso-^ 
*'  lution  he  had  taken,  and  not  to  depart  from  it ; 
*'  and  if  such  a  bill  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
**  house  of  peers,  he  would  not  fail  in  doing  his  duty, 
**  and  speaking  freely  his  opinion  against  such  inno- 
whicbw    "  vations,  how  many  soever  it  mieht  oflTend."    All 

toon  PB- 

ported  a-    which  discoursc  of  his  was  in  a  short  time  after 
p!^diM!''*c<>™inunicated  to  those,  who  would  not  fail  to  make 
use  of  it  to  his  disadvantage. 

There  was  a  correspondence  by  this  time  begun 
and  warmly  pursued  between  some  discontented 
members  of  the  house  of  peers,  who  thought  their  . 
parts  not  enough  valued,  (and  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
^  ham  was  in  the  head  of  them,)  and  some  members 
of  the  house  of  commons,  who  made  themselves 
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reiiiaii:ahle  by  opponng  all  things  which  were  pro-  1666. 
posed  in  that  house  for  the  king's  service,  or  which 
were  like  to  be  grateful  to  him,  as  sir  Richard  Tem- 
fie,  Mrw  Seymour,  and  Mr.  Garrawaj,  and  sir  Robert 
Howard ;  who  were  all  bold  speakers,  and  meant  to 
make  themselves  considerable  by  sajdng,  upon  all 
occasions,  what  wiser  men  would  not^  whateva: 
they  thought. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  *  took  more  pains  thanJJ^^"^^' 
was  agreeable  to  his  constitution  to  get  an  interest  bam  atVhe 
in  all  such  persons,  invited  them  to  his  table,  pre-oppot?tioo. 
tended  to  have  a  great  esteem  of  their  parts,  asked 
counsel  of  them,  lamented  the  king's  neglecting  his 
business,  and  committing  it  to  other  people  who 
were  not  fit  for  it;  and  then  reported  all  the  license 
and  debauchery  of  the  court  in  the  most  lively  co- 
lours y,  being  himself  a  frequent  eye  and  earwitness 
of  it.     He  bad  a  mortal  quarrel  with  the  lady,  and 
was  at  this  time  so  much  in  the  king's  displeasure, 
(as  he  was  very  frequently,)  that  he  forbore  going 
to  the  court,  and  revenged  himself  upoir  it  by  all 
the  merry  tales  he   could  tell  of  what  was  done 
there. 

It  cannot  be  imagined,  considering  the  loose  life 
he  led  (which  was  a  life  more  by  night  than  by  day) 
in  all  the  liberties  that  nature  could  desire  or  wit 
invent,  how  great  an  interest  he  had  in  both  houses 
of  parliament ;  that  is,  how  many  in  both  would  fol- 
low his  advice,  and  concur  in  what  he  proposed. 
His  quality  and  condescensions,  the  pleasantness  of 
his  humour  and  conversation,  the  extravagance  and 
shaipness  of  his  wit,  uniestrained  by  any  modesty 

"  not]  Omitted  in  MS.  y  colours]  courage 

"^  of  Buckinghmn]  Not  in  MS, 
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1(66.   or  religion,  drew  persons  of  all  affections  and  in- 

dinatioAs  to  Kke  his  company ;  and  to  believe  that 

the  levities  and  the  vanities  would  be  wrought  off 
by  age,  and  there  would  enough  of  good  be  left  to 
become  a  great  man,  and  make  him  useful  to  his 
country,  for  which  he  pretended  to  have  a  wonderfiil 
affection  and  reverence ;  and  that  all  his  diqileasuve 
against  the  court  proceeded  from  their  declared  ouu- 
lignity  against  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  their 
desire  that  the  king  should  govern  by  the  example 
of  France.  He  had  always  held  intelligence  with 
the  principal  persons  of  the  levelling  party,  and  pro^ 
fessed  to  desire  that  liberty  of  conscience  mi^rt  be 
granted  to  all ;  and  exercised  his  wit  with  most 
license  against  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  courts 

The  king  had  constant  intelligence  of  all  his  be- 
haviour, and  the  liberty  he  took  in  his  discourses  of 
him,  for  which  he  had  indignation  enough :  but  of 
this  new  stratagem  to  make  himself  great  in  parlia- 
ment, and  to  have  a  faction  there  to  disturb  his  bu^ 
siness,  his  majesty  had  no  apprehension,  believing  it 
impossible  for  the  duke  to  keep  his  mind  long  bent 
upon  any  particular  design,  or  to  keep  and  observe 
those  hours  and  orders  of  sleeping  and  eating,  as 
men  who  pretend  to  business  are  obliged  to ;  and 
that  it  was  more  impossiMe,  for  him  to  make  and 
preserve  a  fiien^hip  with  any  serious  persons,  whom 
he  could  never  restrain  himself  from  sousing  and 
making  ridicidous,  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  their 
company.  Yet,  With  all  these  infirmities  and  vices, 
he  found  a  respect  and  concurrence  from  men  of 
different  tempers  and  talent^  and  had  an  inoredible 
opinion  with  the  people. 

The  great  object  of  his  dislike,  displeasure,  and 
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htttradt  was  tlie  duke  of  Oniioiid»  who  bong  his  16M. 
equal  in  title*  and  superior  in  credit  with  the  king,  hu  hatred 
and  at  leait  equal  to  him  in  all  other  raipects,  he^^"^ 
looked  upon  him  as  his  rival ;  and  that  his  constant 
attendance  ^upon  the  king  through  all  his  fcHrtunes, 
was  a  reproach  to  him  for  not.  having  perfiorme^  his 
duly  that  way,  and  gave  him  a  general  reputation 
in  the  kingdom  with  all  men  who  had  been  failJifid 
to  the  crown.  Thie  duke  of  Ormondes  younger  son 
had  married  his  niece/ who  was  the  hdr  apparent 
of  his  house;  to  which,  though  he  had  given  his 
consent  when  he  saw  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
contradict  it,  yet  he  pretended  that  the  duke  had 
made  many  promises  of  Briendship  to' him  which  he 
had  not  made  good ;  whereas  in  truth  the  other  did 
really  desire,  and  bad  heartily  endeavoured,  to  do 
him  all  the  good  offices  he  could  with  the  kii^ 
which  aome  other  new  extravagance  of  his  own  dis- 
ai^ointed  and  made  uneffectuaL  Let  the  ground 
and  reason  be  what  ihey  will,  he  did  not  dissemble 
to  hate  the  duke  of  Ormond  heartify,and  to  be  will- 
ii^  to  undertake  the  prosecution,  of  any  complaint 
against  him ;  of  which,  in  that  distempered  and  dis^ 
jointed  omdition  of  Ireland,  there  could  not  be  oc- 
casion wanting*,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  such 
m  patron  was  ready  to  undertake  their  defence.  And 
k  cannot  be  denied,  (the  s|>irit  of  envy  is  so  power- 
fid,)  that  there  were  too  many,  who  had  no  affection 
fiNT  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  were  yet  willing 
that  any  thing  should  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  dttke  of  Ormond,  who  th^  thoo^  eclipsed  the 
nobility  of  England. 

*  there  could  not  be  occasion  waotiog]  copld  not  be  wantiog 
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J  666.        There  had  been  for  many  months  a  great  mur* 
'^,     ^^mur,  rather  than  complaint,  "  of  the  greaft  damage 
**  the  kingdom  in  general  sustained  by  the  importa^ 
'*  tion  of  such  great  quantities  of  Irish  cattle,  which 
<<  were  bred  there  for  nothing,  and  transported  for 
^  little,  that  they  might  well  undersell  all  the  cat- 
*^  tie  here;  and  from  hence  the  breed  of  cattle  in 
*'  the  kingdom  was  totally  given  over,  and  thereby 
**  the  land  would  jrield  no  rent  proportionably  to 
^^  what  it  had  ever  done :  and  that  this  was  a  prin- 
**  cipal  cause  of  the  waift  of  money  in  the  country, 
•*  which  could  only  be  remedied  by  a  very  strict  act 
*<  of  parliament,  to  forbid  the  importation  of  any 
^'  sort  of  cattle  out  of  Ireland'  into  this  kingdom." 
bro "  ht     ^^^  ^°^^  ^^  them  who  had  most  thought  of  the 
into  the     matter  had  prepiared  a  bill,  and  brought  it  into  the 
commons    housc  of  commons,  where  it  was  read.     At  first  it 
ilS^U^nUiiderwent  very  calm  and  reasonable  debates.    Very 
«tti?^     many  members  of  several  counties  desired,  "  that 
**  their  counties  might  not  undei^  any  damage  for 
"  the  benefit  of  other  individual  places."    They  pro- 
fessed **  that  their  coutities  had  no  land  bad  enough 
<^  to  breed :  but  that  their  great  traflSck  consisted  in 
'  -**  buying  lean  cattle,  and  making  them   &t,  and 
*^  upon  this  they  paid  their  rent ;  and  if  the  bringing 
*^  over  Irish  cattle  should  be  restrained,  their  coun- 
**  ties  must  be  undone."    And  this  appeared  to  be 
the  case  of  very  many  counties  in  England.     And 
the  complaint  was  of  so  new  a  nature,  that  it  had 
never  beep   heard  of  in   England   till  some  few 
months  before. this  meeting  in  parliament;  only  it 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  as 
a  grievance  to  the  northern  counties,  which  com- 
plained no  less  of  the  Scots  than  of  the  Irish  cattle ; 
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and  the  faiU  that  was  at  this  time  brought  into  the    1666. 
house  of  commons  provided  as  well  against  the  one 
as  the  other.  ^ 

Whether  this  complaint  originally  proceeded  finom 
the  damage  which  the  people  of  some  counties  sus- 
tained, or  thought  they  sustained,  which  made  their 
members  in  parliament  press  the  restraint -with 
much  earnestness,  (and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  worthy  men  were  passionate  in  it,,  who  were 
not  like  to  be  engaged  in  particular  and  factious 
contests,  to  comply  with  the  humours  of  other  men,) 
is  not  easy  to  other  men  to  judge  of  than  those  who 
sat  in  the  houses,  and  observed  the  manner  and  the 
passion  in  which  those  debates  were  carried*  And 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  tHat,  how  innocently  soever 
the  ^evance  first  pame  to  be  mentioned,  and  to  be 
recommended  to  the  consideration  and  wisdom  of 
the  house,  the  canying  it  on  was  with  unusual  heat 
and  passion,  different  from  what  appeared  in  the 
transaction  of  any  other  business,  that  had  an  aspect 
only  to  the  public:  and  it  was  observed,  that  the 
4»bal  that  is  mentioned  before,  between  some  of  the 
house  of  peers  and  of  the  house  of  commons,  began 
-at  this  time  to  meet  more  frequently,  and  were 
united  in  the  driving  on  this  affair ;  which  suddenly 
grew  to  be  insisted  on  as  of  that  importance,  that 
there  could  be  no  debate  begun  with'  reference  to  the 
giving  money  to  the  king,  fiH  this  bill  were  first 
passed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  council  of  Ireland  had  theThep"^- 
alarm  of  what  was  intended  before  the  parliament,  ireund  re. 
and  did  not  only  write  to  the  king  himself,  but  a^a'^lttbu 
large  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  privy^ouncil,  in**'"* 
which  they  represented  the  present  distracted  con- 
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16€6.  dition  of  that  kingdom,  **  that  there  were  more  than 
"  one  hundred  thousand  persons  who  had  nothing  else 
**  to  live  upon  but  their  droves  of  cattle ;  out  of 
*'  which  they  twice  a  year  sent  as  many  as  they 
'<  could  spare  into  England,  which  enabled  them  to 
**  pay  their  rents,  and  return  such  goods  and  mer* 
**  chandise  from  thence  as  the  kingdom  stood*  in 
*•  need  of;"  fior  no  money  in  specie  was  returned 
upon  that  commerce.  **  That  if  this  liberty  of 
^  trade,  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  all  ages,  should 
<<  be  taken  from  them,  the  king^s  army  could  not  be 
^'  supported,  nor  the  government  maintained,  but 
'^  the  kingdom  must  necessarily  be  mined ;  and  pn>- 
**  bably  a  new  rebdlion,  in  so  general  a  discontent 
^  as  this  restraint  would  administer,  might  be  again 
^  entered  into :  and  therefore  they  desired,  that  at 
**  least  some  years  might  be  allowed  to  that  traffick 
*'  which  had  been  always  enjoyed ;  to  the  end  that 
**  some  other  husbandry  might  be  introduced  into 
*^  the  kingdom,  by  which  the  people  mi^t  live, 
**  and  which  the  government  would  endeavour  to 
**  plant  with  all  possible  diligence  and  encourage- 
-  ^  ment" 
The  king  The  king  himself  was  so  mudi  moved  with  thoae 
bui!°*  '  letters,  that  he  declared,  **  that  he  could  neither  in 
^'  justice  nor  in  conscience  consent  to  such  a  bill, 
^  which  upon  pretence  of  benefit  to  one  of  his  king- 
*<  doms  might  and  must  be  so  mischievous  to  the 
**  other  two,'*  (for  Scotland,  as  is  said,  was  yet  comr 
prehended  as  well  as  Ireland :)  **  that  he  was  equally 
**  king  to  ^  all,  and  obliged  to  have  an  equal  care  of 
**  all ;  and  never  to  consent  to  any  thing  that  mif^ 
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^  be  prejadidal  to  either  of  the  other,  eqtedally  if  4666. 
••  the  benefit  to  the  one  were  notproportionable  to, 
**  and  as  evident  as,  the  damage  was  to  the  other.** 
And  upon  these  grounds  he  recomaoeiided  to  them, 
^  to  give  such  a  stop  to  this  biU,  that  it  might  never 
^  be  presented  to  him ;  for  if  it  were,  he  must  posi- 
^  tivelj  reject  it :"  and  without  doubt  his  majesty 
at  that  time  did  not  resolve  any  thing  more  within 
himself,  than  never  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  that 
bill. 

The  letters  from  Irdand  did  not  make  the  sameTiM privy. 
impressions  upon  the  lords  of  the  council,  who  were^dedln'^ 
very  much  divided  in  their  opinions,  even  theyJJl^'^^' 
whose  zeal  for  the  king's  service  was  most  unques-^ 
tionaUe.  Some  were,  upon  the  sole  consideration 
of  the  injustice  of  it,  and  the  mischief  that  it  would 
produce  in  Ireland,  positivdy  against  ever  consent- 
ing to  it,  and  as  positive  that  it  might  be  stofiqped  in 
the  house  of  commons,  or  thrown  out  of  the  lords' 
house,  that  it  should  never  come  to  the  king:  othen 
did  as  much  believe  that  it  was  a  real  grievance,  in 
which  the  subject  should  have  relief;  and  insisted 
much,  'Hhat  in  a  point  evidently,  for  the  benefit  and 
**  advantage  of  England,  Ireland  ought'  not  to  be 
^^put  into  the  scale,  because  it  would  be  some  incon- 
^  venience  there."  Some  did  in  truth  think  that 
the  idng  was  too  much  inclined  to  favour  the  Irish, 
and  in  that  respect  were  well  content  that  this  bill 
should  be  a  mortification  to  them:  and  there  wanted 
not  others,  who  in  dark  expressions  (which  grew 
dearer  when  the  matter  came  into  tiie  house  of  peers) 
seemed  to  think,  <<  that  the  estates  in  Ireland  were 
**  more  valuable  than  they  were  in  England ;  and  that 
**  some  noblemen  of  that  kingdom  lived  in  a  higher 
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166&.  '*  g&fb,  and  made  greater  expenses,  than  the  noble- 
— = —  "  men  in  England  were  able  to  do ;  which  had  not 
**  been  in  former  times."  But  they  never  considered, 
that  those  noblemen  had  nothing  but  what  descend- 
ed to  them  from  their  ancestors;  and  that  they 
had  faithfully  adhered  to  the  king,  and  undergone 
as  much  damage  for  doing  so,  as  any  men  had 
done. 

The  house  of  commons  seemed  much  more  mo- 
rose and  obstinate  than  it  had  formerly  appeared  to 
be,  and  solicitous  to  grasp  as  much  power  and  au- 
thority as  any  of  their  predecessors  had  done^  though 
no  doubt  with  no  ill  intention :  and  ^  it  may  be 
this  would  not  have  so  much  appeared,  if  there  had 
been  the  same  vigour  in  those  who  had  used  to  con- 
duct the  king's  business  in  that  house,  as  there  had  * 
used  to  be.  But  that  spirit  was  much  fallen.  The 
chief  men  of  the  court,  upon  whose  example  other 
men  looked,  were  much  more  humble  than  they  had 
used  to  be,  and  took  more  pains  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves than  to  advance  the  interest  of  their  master : 
and  instead  of  pressing  what  was  desirable  upon  the 
strength  of  reason  and  policy,  as  they  had  used  to 
do,  and  by  which  the  major  part  of  the  hou^  had 
usually  concurred  with  them,  they  now  applied 
themselves  with  address  to  those,  who  had  always 
frowardly  opposed  whatsoever  they  thought  would 
be  grateful  to  the  king ;  and  desired  rather  to  buy 
their  votes  and  concurrence  by  promises  of  reward 
and  preferment,  (which  is  the  most  dishonourable 
and  unthrifty  brokery  that  can  be  practised  in  a  par- 
liament, which  fi*om  this  time  was  much  practised, 
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and  brought  many  ill  things  to  pass,)  than  to  pre-  1666. 
vail  upon  those  weighty  and  important  arguments 
which  would  bear  the  light.  Which  low  artifice 
raised  the  insolence  of  those,  which  would,  as  easily 
as  it  had  been,  have  been  ..still  overruled  and  sup- 
pressed ;  and  was  quickly  discerned  by  those  others, 
who,  upon  the  principles  of  honour  and  wisdom,  had 
hitherto  swayed  the  house  in  all  matters  of  public 
concernment,  and  who  now  concluded  by  those  new 
condescensions  that  the  former  sober  spirit  and  reso- 
lution was  laid  aside,  and  that  peevish  men  would  be 
compounded  with ;  and  so  resolved  to  sit  still  or  look 
on,  till  the  success  of  this  stratagem  might  be  dis- 
cerned. 

And  by  this  means  the  bill  for  Irish  cattle  was 
driven  on  with  more  fury,  and  the  other  concerning 
accounts  more  passionately  spoken  of;  whilst  every 
day  not  only  many  of  those,  who  had  constantly  ob- 
served the  advice  that  ha(l  been  given  them  on  the 
behalf  of  the  king,  fell  off  to  the  other  party,  but 
many  of  his  household  servants  concurred  in  the  bill 
for  Ireland ;  whilst  the  rest,  who  did  not  yet  think 
fit  to  do  so,  appUed  themselves  to  the  king  for  his 
leave  that  they  might  do  the  same.  And  sir  William 
Coventry,  who  had  now  by  his  insinuations  and 
communication  made  himself  very  grateful  to  the  re- 
firactory  pdrty,  persuaded  the  king,  **  that  the  house 
^  had  taken  the  Irish  bill  so  much  to  heart,  that 
^  they  would  never  enter  upon  the  debate  of  money, 
'*  till  that  had  passed  the  house  and  was  sent  to  the 
**  lords,  who  no  doubt,  upon  the  knowledge  of  his 
*' majesty's  mind  and  resolution,  wduld  easily  throw 
**  it  out.  That  if  his  servants  continued  obstinate  in 
**  opposing  it  below,  they  should  but  provoke  and 
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11666.  *^  anger  the  house,  and  render  themaelFes  usdess  to 
"  other  parts  of  his  majesty's  more  important  bttti- 
^^  nest :  whereas  if  thej  did  now  gratify  the  house  by 
^  concurring  with  them  in  this  matter,  they  should 
'*  make  themselves  acceptaUe,  have  credit  enou^  to 
-  «  divert  the  bill  of  accounts,  and  presently  to  dispose 
*^  every  body  to  enter  upon  the  matter  of  supply.-' 

The  king  was  not  pleased  with  the  counsel,  bat 
had  a  very  good  opinion  of  the  counsdlor,  who  he 
bdieved  could  not  but  judge,  aright  of  the  temper 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  sat  and  conversed  so 
long:  and  so  his. majesty  told  him,  '*  he  was  00a- 
**  tented  he  should  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
**  judgment  and  conscience ;"  and  the  same  answer 
he  gave  to  all  such  members  of  the  house  of  comoions 
The  bill,  who  Came  to  receive  his  orders.  And  after  all  this, 
^^ftton,  ^1^^  ^^1  ^^  carried  with  great  difficulty,  and  long 
ST^mJ  opposition  given  to  it  by  those  members  of  several 
counties,  which  professed,  **  that  the  bringing  over 
^  xthe  Irish  cattle  was  so  much  for  their  benefit,  that 
"  they  could  not  live  well  without  it,"  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  that  it  should  pass ;  which  yet 
they  hoped  would  be  prevented  in  the  house  of 
peers :  and  so  the  bill  was  in  great  triumph,  and  by 
all  the  members,  (as  in  cases  they  much  ddight  in 
is  usual,)  presented  to  tUe  house  of  peers. 

And  the  commons  no  sooner  repaired  to  their  own 
house,  than  they  assumed  the  ddbate  upon  the  ac- 
counts, with  the  sam&  fervour  they  had  pursued  the 
other  bill  of  Ireland,  and  with  the  same  declaration, 
**  that  they  would  not  entler  upon  the  subject  of 
<^  money,  till  they  saw  what  success  that  bill  would 
^'  likewise  have ;"  and  appearing  every  day  more  out 
of  humour,  expressed  less  reverence  towards  the 
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eourt.  And  some  expremoDs  wipre  frei|iieiidy  used,  nue. 
which  aeeoaed  to  ^tamoe  «t  the  license  and  diaovden 
and  extraTagant  expense  of  diat  {dace,  not  without 
aoaae  reflections  whidi  aimed  at  the  ladj,  and  at  the 
exorhitant  power  exercised  by  her.  And  this  impe- 
rious wajr  of  proceeding  confirmed  those  in  their  wa- 
riness, who  had  no  mind  to  oppose  or  contradict  the 
party  that  they  would  and  meant  should,  prerail : 
hut  they  the  more  endeavoured  to  render  tiiemfdves 
gracious  to  the  leaders,  as  being  willing  to  ad«> 
minister  fhel  to  the  fire  the  others  intended  to 
kin<fle;  and,  so  they  might  presenre  themsehres^ 
were  very  willing  to  expose  other  ininisters  to  tiie 
jealousy  of  them,  who  they  thought  would  not  be 
quiet  without  some  sacrifice.  And  thus  they  alarmed 
the  king  with  the  new  apprehensions,  ^  that  the 
'^  house,  which  had  yet  duttfal  intentions^  if  they 
^  were  crossed  in  what  they  designed  for  his  service, 
^  might  be  provd^ed  to  be  bolder  with  his  majesty 
**  than  they  had  been  yet,  and  to  mention  the  prenii- 
**  lence  of  the  lady,"  which  every  body  knew, the 
duke  of  Buckingham  would  Jiave  been  glad  to  have 
contributed  to.  And  with  these  continued  repne- 
sentatrons,  but  especially  with  their  old  argument  of 
casting  it  out  by  the  house  of  peers,  where  his  power 
could  not  be  doubted,  they  at  last  prevailed  with 
the  kinir  to  leave  all  men  to  themselves  in  the  busi-7^«>>*"for 

intpectiog 

ness  of  the  accounts,  (where  there  was  a  greater  public  m- 
concuirence,)  as  he  had  done  in  the  Irish  bill :  and^jll!!^  by 
so  that  bill  likewise  was  transmitted  to  the  lords.  ^^^J^' 
And  at  this  time  many  wise  men  thought,  that  it  The  pn>. 
would  have  been  very  happy  for  the  king  if  he  would  dC^fvUig 
have  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  presently  after  ^q^^'i, 
called  another;  which  would  have  discovered  many^'"** 
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1666.  combinations,  when  the  actors  had  found  themselves 
"""""""^  excluded  from  entering  again  upon  the  stage  ^  and 
it  would  have  appeared,  that  all  the  storms  had 
been  raised  by  those  winds  which  had  their  birth 
in  the  king's  own  house.  And  such  a  dissolution 
(to  which  the  king  himself  was  enough  inclined) 
would  have  been  very  popular  throughout  the  king- 
dom, which  naturally  doth  not  love  long  parlia- 
ments,  and  exceedingly  detested  this  for  having 
only  given  away  their  money,  and  raised  a  war  of 
Which  they  saw  no  end  nor  possible  benefit,  without 
passing  any  good  laws  for  the  advancement  of  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom.  And  very  few 
of  those,  who  had  gotten  credit  in  the  house  to  ob- 
struct what  the  king  desired,  were  men  of  any  in- 
terest or  reputation  with  the  people. 

But  as  nobody  was  forward  publicly  to  own  and 
avow  this  counsel,  the  consequence  whereof  they 
knew  if  it  were  not  consented  to;  so  they  who 
meant  to  do  themselves  more  good  by  the  present 
indisposition  and  distemper,  than  they  could  propose 
from  a  new  convention  of  men  utterly  unknown^ 
and  who  were  like  enough  to  bring  prejudice  against 
their  own  particulars,  used  all  the  means  they  could 
devise  to  divert  the  king  from^  that  inclination. 
They  told  him,  "  that  he  would  never  have  such 
"  another  parliament,  where  he  had  near  one  hun- 
"  dred  members  of  his  own  menial  servants  and  their 
"  near  relations,  who  were  all  at  his  disposal ;  by 
**  which  they  had  incurred  so  much  prejudice  in  the 
"  country,  that  very  few  of  them  would  ever  be 
"elected  again.  That  the  present  distemper  was 
"  contracted  by  accidents  and  mistakes,  and  would 
"  vanish  upon  very  reasonable  condescensions,  and 
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**  in  another  prorogation:  whereas  if  it  should  be  1666. 
«<  dissolved  and'nevr  writs  sent  out,  the  people  would  ' 
*^  return  none  but  presb]rterians  and  known  enen^ies 
**  to  the  church,  and  such  who  were  most  notori- 
^  ously  disaffected  to  the  court.*'  And  this  argu- 
ment, pressed  by  men  who  had  no  more  affection 
for  the  church  than  the  Quakers  had,  prevailed  with 
most  of  the  bishops  to  dissuade  the  king  from 
hearkening  to  any  such  advice;  when  they  had 
much  more  reason  to  expect  a  stronger  party  in  a 
new  parliament,  and  might  have  observed  that  their 
friends  fell  from  them  every  day  in  both  houses,  and 
that  the  court  was  not  propitious  to  them,  of  which 
they  had  afterwards  a  sad  experience,  and  which 
they  might  then  have  well  foreseen. 

The  house  of  peers  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  the  Gnmt  anu 
faill  against  Irish  cattle,  but  it  was  read,  and  a  mar-tiMboiiMof 
vellous  keen  resolution  appeared  in  many  to  use  alllh^iif" 
expedition  in  the  passing  it;  though  if  the  niatterjgjjj'^j^ 
Itself  had  been  without  exception,  there  were  so 
many  clauses  and  provisos  in  it  so  derogatory  to  the 
king's  honour  and  prerogative,  that  many  thought  it 
a  high  distespect  to  his  majesty  to  admit  them  into 
debate.    But  of  these  anon.    The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham appeared  in  the  head  of  those  who  favoured  the 
bill,  with  a  marvellous  concernment:  and  at  the 
times  appointed  for  the  debate  of  it,  contrary  to  his 
custom  of  coming  into  the  house,  indeed  of  not  ris- 
ing till  eleven  of  the  clock,  and  seldom  staying  above 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  except  upon  some  affair  which 
he  concerned  himself  in,  he  was  now  always  pr^nt 
with  the  first  in  a  morning,  and  stayed  till  the  last 
at  night ;  for  the  debate  often  held  from  the  mom- 
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1656.    ing  till  four  of  the  clock  in   the  afternoon,  and 
sometimes  till  candles  were  brought  in. 

And  it  grew  quickly  evident,  that  there  were 
other  reasons  which  caused  so  earnest  a  prosecution 
of  it,  above  the  encouragement  of  the  breed  of  cattle 
in  England :  insomuch  as  the  lord  Ashley,  who  next 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  appeared  the  most  vident 
supporter  of  the  bill,  could  not  forbear  to  urge  it  as 
an  argument  for  the  prosecuting  it,  ''that  if  this  bill 
"  did  not  pass,  all  the  rents  in  Ireland  would  rise  in 
''a  vast  proportion,  and  those  in  England  fall  as 
''  much  ;  so  that  in  a  year  or  two  the  duke  of  Orr 
**  mond  would  have  a  greater  revenue  than  the  earl 
**  of  Northumberland  ;*'  which  made  a  visible  im- 
pression in  many,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  endured. 
Whereas  the  duke  had  indeed  at  least  four  times  the 
proportion  of  land  in  Ireland  that  descended  to  him 
from  his  ancestors,  that  the  earl  had  in  England; 
and  the  revenue  of  it  before  the  rebellicm  was  not 
inferior  to  the  other's.  But  nothing  was  more  ma^ 
nifest,  than  that  the  warmth  of  that  prosecution  in 
the  bouse  of  peers  in  many  lords  did  proceed  from 
the  envy  they  had  of  the  duke's  station  in  one  kingr 
dom,  and  of  his  fortune  in  the  other. 

And  the  whole  debate  upon  the  bill  was  so  dis- 
orderly and  unparliamentary,  that  the  like  had  never 
been  known :  no  rules  or  orders  of  the  house  for  the 
course  and  method  of  debate  were  observed.  And 
there  being,  amongst  those  who  advanced  the  bill, 
fewer  speakers  than  there  were  of  those  who  were 
against  it,  those  few  took  upon  them  to  speak 
oftener  than  they  ought  to  dp,  find  to  reply  to  every 
man  who  declared  himself  to  be  of  another  opinion : 
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and  when  they^  were  put  in  mind  di  the  rule  of  the    1666. 

house,  ^  that  no  man  should  speak  above  once  upon 

^  the  same  question,"  thej  called  presently  to  have 
the  house  resolved  into  a  committee,  which  an j  sin- 
gle member  may  require,  and  then  every  man  may 
speak  as  often  as  he  please ;  and  so  the  time  was 
spent  unprofitably  without  the  business  being  ad- 
vanced. In  the  mean  time  the  house  of  commons 
proceeded  as  irregularly,  in  sending  frequent  mes^ 
sages  to  hasten  the  despatch  of  the  bill,  when  they 
knew  well  the  debate  of  every  day :  and  it  was  fre- 
quently urged  as  an  argument,  "  that  the  house  of 
*^  commons  was  the  fittest  judge  of  the  necessities 
^  and  grievances  of  the  people ;  and  they  having 
**  passed  this  bill,  the  lords  ought  to  conform  to  their 
'^  opinion."  In  fine,  there  grew  so  great  a  license 
of  words  in  this  debate,  and  so  many  personal  reflec- 
tions, that  every  day  some  quarrels  arose,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  dishonour  of  a  court  that  was  the 
supreme  judicatory  of  the  kingdom. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  assumed  a  liberty 
of  speaking  when  and  what  he  would  in  a  dialect 
unusual  and  ungrave,  his  similes  and  other  expres- 
sions giving  occasion  of  much  mirth  and  laughter, 
one  day  said  in  the  debate,  "that  whoever  was 
"  against  that  bill  had  either  an  Irish  interest  or  an 
**  Irish  understanding:"  which,  so  much  ofiended  the 
lord  Ossory,  who  wbs  eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  (who  had  very  narrowly  escaped  the  censure 
of  the  house  lately,  for  reproaching  the  lord  Ashley 
with  having  been  a  counsellor  to  Cromwell,  and 
would  not  therefore  trust  himself  with  giving  a  pre- 
sent answer,)  that  ^  meeting  him  afterwards  in  the 
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1666.    court,  he*  desired  the  duke  "that  he  would. walk 
;        **  into  the  next  room  with  him ;"  and  there  told 


Hie  lord    him,  "that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  use  mimy 
leogM  the'**  loose  and  unworthy  expressions  which  reflected 
Bucking-    "  "P^°  ^h®  whole  Irish  nation,  and  which  he  him- 
ham.        ««  self  resented  so  much  that  he  expected  satisfaction, 
"  and  to  find  him  with  his  sword  in  his  hand  ;** 
"  which  the  duke  endeavoured  to  avoid  by  all  the  fair 
words  and  shifts  he  could  use,  but  was  so  far  pressed 
by  the  other,  whose  courage  was  never  doubted, 
that  he  could  not  avoid  appointing  a  place  where 
they  would  presently  meet,  which  he  found  the 
other  would  exact  to  prevent  discovery,  and  there- 
fore had  chosen  rather  to  ui^  it  himself  than  to 
send  a  message  to  him.    And  so  he  named  a  known 
place  in  Chelsea  Fields,  and  to  be  there  within  less 
than  an  hour. 

The  lord  Ossory  made  haste  thither,  and  expect- 
ed him  much  beyond  the  time ;  and  then  seeing 
some  persons  come  out  of  the  way  towards  the  place 
where  he  was,  and  concluding  ^  they  were  sent  out 
to  prevent  any  action,  between  them,  he  avoided 
speaking  with  them,  but  got  to  the  place  where  his 
horse  was,  and  so  retired  to  London.  The  duke 
,  was  found  by  himself  in  another  plaCe  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  which  was  never  known  by  the 
name  of  Chelsea  Fields,  which  he  said  was  the  place 
he  had  appointed  to  meet. 

Finding  that  night  that  the  lord  Ossory  was  not 
in  custody,  and  so  he  was  sure  he  should  quickly 
hear  from  him,  and  upon  conference  with  his  friends, 
that  the  mistake  of  the  place  would  be  imputed  to 

*  he]  Not  in  MS.  f  and  concluding]  he  concluded 
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him ;  he  took  a  strange  resolution,  that  every  body  1666. 
wondered  at,  and  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from. 
And  the  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  house  was  sat, 
the  lord  Cksory  being  likewise  present  that  he  might 
find  some  opportunity  to  speak  with  him,  the  duke 
told  the  house,  '*  that  he  must  inform  them  of  some- The  dak*  <»r 
*'  wliat  that  concerned  himself;  and  beipg  sure  thatiuuBinf' 
**  it  w:ould  come  to  their  notice  some  other  way,  he^^^^^ 
**  had  therefore  chose  to  acquaint  them  with  it  him-^'''' 
*^  self  r  and  thereupon  related  **how  the  lord  Ossory 
**  had  the  day  before  found  him  in  the  court,  and 
**  desired  him  to  walk  into  the  next  room,  where 
**  he  charged  him  with  many  particulars  which  he 
**  had  spoken  in  that  place,  and  in  few  words  told 
**  him  he  should  fight  with  him ;  which  though  he 
**  did  not  hold  himself  obliged  to  do  in  maintenance 
**  of  any  thing  he  had  said  or  done  in  the  parlia- 
**  ment,  yet  that  it  being  suitable  and  agreeable  to 
"  his  nature,  to  fight  with  any  man  who  had  a 
"  mind  to^ht  with  him,"  (upon  which  he  enlarged 
with  a  little  vanity,  as  if  duelling  were  his  daily  ex- 
ercise and  inclination,)  ^*  he  appointed  the  place  in 
**  Ohelsea  Fields,  which  he  understood  to  be  the 
**  fields  over  against  Chelsea ;  whither,  having  only 
**  gone  to  his  lodging  to  change  his  sword,  he  hast- 
**  ened,  by  presently  crossing  the  water  in  a  pair  of 
**  oars,  and  stayed  there  in  expectation  of  the  lord 
**  Ossory,  until'  such  gentlemen,"  whom  he  named, 
'*  found  him  there,  and  said,  they  were  sent  to  pre- 
**  vent  his  and  the  lord  Ossory's  meeting,  whom 
**  others  were  likewise  sent  to  find  for  the  same  pre-* 
**  vention.  Whereupon,  concluding  that  for  the 
**  present  there  would  be  no  meetitig  together,  he 
**  returned  with  those  gentlemen  to  his  lodging,* 
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1666.  ''  being  always  ready  to  give  any  gentleman  sa- 
"  tisfacdon  that  should  require  it  of  him." 

Every  body  was  exceedingly  surprised  with  the 
oddness  and  unseasonableness  of  the  discoarse,  which 
consisted,  with  some  confusion,  between  aggravat- 
ing the  presumption  of  the  lord  Ossory,  and  making 
the  offence  as  heinous  as  the  violating  all  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament  could  amount  unto ;  and  magni- 
fying his  own  courage  and  readiness  to  fight  upon 
any  opportunity,  when  it  was  clear  enough  that  he 
had  declined  it  by  a  gross  shift :  and  it  was  won- 
dered at,  that  he  had  not  chosen  rather  that  some 
other  person  might  inform  the  house  of  a  quarrel 
between  two  members,  that  it  might  be  examined 
and  the  mischief  prevented.  But  he  believed  that 
way  would  not  so  well  represent  and  manifest  the 
lustre  of  his  courage,  and  might  leave  him  under 'an 
examination  that  would  not  be  so  advanti^eous  to 
him  as  his  owtk  information  :  and  therefore  no  per- 
suasion and  importunity  of  his  friends. could  i»«vail 
with  him  to  decline  that  method. 

The  lord  Ossory  seemed  out  of  countenance,  and 
troubled  that  the  contest  was  like  to  be  only  in  that 
place,  and  cared  not  to  deny  any  thing  that  the 
duke  had  accused  him  of;  only  '*  wondered,  that  he 
**  should  say  he  had  challenged  him  for  words 
*'  spoken  in  the  house,  when  he  had  expressly  de- 
'^  clared  to  him,  when  his  grace  insisted  much  upon 
*^  the  privilege  of  parliament  to  decline  giving  him 
^  any  satisfaction,  that  he  did  not  question  him  for 
*^  any  words  spoken  in  parliament,  but  for  words 

^  "  spoken  in  other  places,  and  for  affronts,  which  he 
**  had  at  other  times  chosen  to  bedr  rather  than  to 
"  disturb  the  company.'*     He  confessed,  "  he   had 
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**  attended  in  the  very  place  where  the  duke  had    1666. 
"  done  him  the  honour  to  promise  to  meet  him  ;'* 
and  mentioned  some  expressions  which  he  had  used 
in  designing  it,  which  left  the  certainty  of  it  not  to 
be  doubted. 

When  they  had  both  said  as  much  as  they  had  a 
mind  to,  they  were  both  required,  as  is  the  custom, 
to  withdraw  to  several  r6oms  near  the  house :  and 
then  the  lords  entered  upon  debate  of  the  trans- 
gression ;  many  insisting ''  upon  the  magnitude  of 
^  the  offence,  which  concerned  the  honour  and  safety 
^^  of  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
**  liberty  and  security  of  every  member  of  the  house, 
**  That  if  in  any  debate  any  lord  exceeded  the  modest 
**  limits  prescribed,  in  any  offensive  expressions,  the 
^'  house  had  the  power  and  the  practice  to  restrain 
^  and  reprehend  and  imprison  the  person,  according 
^'  to  the  quality  and  degree  of  the  offence ;  and  that 
**  no  other  remedy  or  examination  could  be  applied 
**  to  it,  even  by  the  king  himself.    But  if  it  should 
**  be  in  any  private  man  to  take  exceptions  against 
^  any  words  which  the  house  finds  no  fault  with,  and 
**  to  require  men  to  justify  with  their  swords  all 
**  that  they  say  in  discharge  of  their  conscience,  and 
**  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  their  country ;  there  is 
**  an  end  of  the  privilege  of  parliament  and  the  free- 
<<  dom  of  speech :  and  therefore  that  there  could  not 
**  be  too  great  a  punishment  inflicted  upon  this  no- 
**  torious  and  monstrous  offence  of  the  lord  Ossory, 
**  which  concerned  every  lord  in  particular,  as  much 
^  as  it  did  the  duke  of  Buckingham ;  who  had  car- 
^  ried  himself  as  well  as  the  ill  custom  and  iniquity 
**  of  the  age  would  admit,  and  had  given  no  offence 
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1666.    *^  to  the  house,  towards  which  he  had  always  paid 

"^  "all  possible  respect  and  reverence." 

They  who  considered  the  honour  and  dignity  only 
of  the.  house,  and  the  ill  consequence  of  such  viola- 
tions as  these,  which  way  soever  their  affections 
were  inclined  with  reference  to  their  persons,  were 
all  of  opinion,  "  that  their  offences  were  so  near 
**  equal  that  their  punishment  ought  to  be  equal : 
**  for  that  besides  the  lord  Ossory's  denial  that  he 
**  had  made  ^  any  reflection  upon  any  words  spoken 
"  in  parliament,  which  was  the  aggravation  of  his 
*  "  offence,  there  was  some  testimony  given  to  the 
"  house  by  some  lords  present,  that  the  lord  Ossory 
"  had  complained  of  the  duke's  comportment  to- 
*^  wards  him  before  those  words  used  in  the  house 
"  by  him,  of  the  Irish  interest  or  Irish  understand- 
"  ing,  and  resolved  to  expostulate  with  him  upon 
**  it ;  so  that  those  words  could  not  be  the  ground 
*^  of  the  quarrel.  And  it  was  evident  by  the  duke's 
"  own  confession  and  .declaration,  that  he  was  as 
**  ready  to  fight,  and  went  to  the  place  appointed  by 
"  himself  for  encounter ;  which  made  the  offence 
"  equal."  And  therefore  they  moved,  "  that  they 
**  might  be  both  brought  to  the  bar,  and  upon  their 
"  knees  receive  the  sentence  of  the  house  for  their 
"  commitment  to  the  Tower." 

Some,  who  would  shew  their  kindness  to  the  duke, 
Were  not  willing  that  he  should  undergo  the  same 
punishment  with. the  other,  until  some  lords,  who 
were  known  not  to  be  his  friends,  were  very  earnest 
"  that  the  duke  might  receive  no  punishment,  be- 
**  cause  he  had  committed  no  fault;  for  that  it  wgs 
^  made]  Omitted  in  MS, 
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'*  Teiy  evident  that  he  never  intended  to  fight,  and    1666, 
**  had,  when  no  other  tergiversation  would  serve  his  ^ 

**  turn,  prudently  mistaken  the  place  that  was  ap« 
**  pointed  by  himself;"'  which  was  pressed  by  two  or 
three  lords  in  such  a  pleasant  manner,  with  reflec- 
tion upon  some  expressions  used  by  himself,  that  his 
better  friends  thought  it  would  be  more  for  his  ho- 
nour to  undergo  the  censure  of  the  house  than  the 
penalty  of  such  a  vindication:  and  so  they  wereTbeyaie 
both  sent  to  the  Tower.  to  thr" 

And  during  the  time  they  remained  there,  the^^^'' 
bill  against  Ireland  remained  in  suspense,  and  un- 
called for  by  those,  who  would  not  hazard  their 
cause  in  the  absence  of  their  strongest  champion. 
But  the  same  spirit  was  kept  up  in  all  other  argu- 
ments, the  displeasure,  that  had  arisen  against  each 
other  in  that,  venting  itself  in  contradictions  and 
sharp  replies  in  all  other  occasions ;  a  mischief,  that 
is  always  contracted  from  the  agitation  of  private 
affairs,  where  different  interests  are  pursued ;  from 
whence  personal  animosities  arise,  which  are  not 
quickly  laid  aside,  after  the  affair  itself  that  pro- 
duced those  passions  is  composed  and  ended.  And 
this  kind  of  distemper  never  more  appeared,  nor 
ever  lasted  longer,  than  from  the  debate  and  con- 
testation upon  this  bill. 

Those  two  lords  were  no  sooner  at  liberty,  and 
their  di^leasure  towards  each  other  suppressed  or 
silenqed  by  the  king's  command,  but  another  more 
untoward  outrage    happened,   that  continued  the 
same  disturbance.     It  happened  that  upon  the  de^  between 
bate  of  the  sam^  affair,  the  Irish  bill,  there  was  aBuckilig.^ 
conference  appointed  with  the  house  of  commons,  in{*^„"'^„j, 
which  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  a  manager ;  and^^^^J; 
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1656.  88  thej  were  sitting  down  in  the  painted  chamber, 
which  is  seldom  done  in  good  order,  it  dianoed  that 
the  marquis  of  Dorchester  sat  next  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  between  whom  there  was  no  good 
correspondence.  The  one  changing  his  posture  for 
his  own  ease,  which  made  the  station  of  the  other 
the  more  uneasy,  they  first  endeavoured  by  justling 
to  recover  what  they  had  dispossessed  each  other 
of,  and  afterwards  fell  to  direct  blows ;  in  which  the 
marquis,  who  was  the  lower  of  the  two  in  stature, 
and  was  less  active  in  his  limbs,  lost  his  periwig, 
and  received  some  rudeness,  which  nobody  imputed 
to  his  want  of  courage,  which  was  ever  less  ques- 
tioned than  that  of  the  other. 

The  misdemeanour,  greater  than  had  ever  hap* 
pened,  in  that  place  and  upou  such  an  occasion,  in 
any  age  when  the  least  reverence  to  government 
was  preserved,  could  not  be  concealed ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  conference  was  ended,  was  reported  to  the 
house,  and  both  parties  heard,  who  both  confessed 
enough  to  make  them  undergo  the  censure  of  the 
house.  The  duke's  friends  would  fain  have  justified 
him,  as  being  provoked  by  the  other;  and  it  was 
evident  their  mutual  undervaluing  each  other  always 
disposed  them  to  afiect  any  opportunity  to  manifest 
For  which  it.  But  the  house  sent  them  both  to  the  Tower ; 
Lmmltted  from  wheuce  after  a  few  days  they  were  again  re- 
i^o^r.  iBBsed  together,  and  such  a  reconciliation  made  as 
after  such  rencounters  is  usual,  where  either  party 
thinks  himself  beforehand  with  the  other,  as  the 
marquis  had  much  of  the  duke's  hair  in  his  hands 
to  recompense  for  his  ^  pulling  oflf  his  periwig,  which 
he  could  not  reach  high  enough  to  do  to  the  other. 

*>  his]  the 
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Wheo  aU  things  were  thus  fkr  quieted,  the  bill    16«6. 
was  again  entered  upon  with  no  less  passion  for  the  ~ 

stock  that  had  been  wasted.  The  arguments  which  ^^^^^^ 
were  urged  against  the  bill  for  the  injustice  of  it  •««»•«  the 
wereS  **  that  thej  should,  without  any  cause  or  d&'the  homt"* 
•*  merit  on  their  part,  or  any  visible  evidence  of  a*"'*^**^ 
*^  benefit  that  would  accrue  from  it  to  this  kingdom, 
**  deprive  his  majesty's  two  other  kingdoms  of  a  pri- 
''  vilege  they  had  ever  been  possessed  of:  that  they 
**  might  as  reasonably  take  away  the  trade  from  any 
^  one  county  in  England,  because  it  produced  some 
**  inconvenience  to  another  county  more  in  their 
**  favour :  that  the  large  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suf* 
**  folk,  Kent,  and  other  provinces,  would  lose  as 
'^  much  by  the  passing  of  this  act,  as  the  northern 
^  and  any  other  counties  would  gain  by  it :  that 
^  those  two  kingdoms  might  with  the  same  justice 
^  press  his  majesty's  concurrence,  that  they  might 
*^  have  no  trade  with  England,  which  would  bring 
^  more  damage  to  England  by  much,  than  it  would 
**  gain  by  this  act  of  restraint :  and  that  it  was 
**  against  all  the  maxims  of  prudence,  to  run  the  dan- 
**  ger  of  a  present  mischief  and  damage,  as  this 
^*  would  produce  in  Ireland  by  the  testimony  of  the 
'*  lord  lieutenant  and  council  of  that  kingdom,  only 
**  upon  the  speculation  of  a  future  benefit  that  might 
**  accrue,  though  it  were  yet  only  in  speculation." 

These,  and  many  other  arguments  of  this  kind, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  offered  by  men  who 
had  not  the  least  relation  to  Ireland,  made  no  other 
impression,  than  that  they  were  content  to  leave 
Scotland  out  of  the  bill ;  which  increased  their  party 
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1666.  against  Ireland,  and  gave  little  satis&ction  to  the 
other,  who  did  not  so  much  value  the  commerce 
with  the  other  kingdom.  And  this  alteration  the 
house  of  commons  likewise  consented  to,  but  with 
great  opposition,  since  in  truth  that  concession  de^ 
stroyed  the  foundation  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  bill  was  supported. 
AgAiDst         Then  the  debate  feU  upon  some  derogatory  clauses 

clMuet  in  It  • 

derogatory  and  provisos  vcry  contrary  to  his  majesty's  just  pre- 
nga^^?  rogative  and  power,  (for  they  made  his  majesty's 
own  license  and  warrant  of  no  effect  or  authority, 
but  liable  to  be  controlled  by  a  constable ;  nor  would 
permit  the  importation  of  three  thousand  beeves, 
which,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  were 
every  year  to  be  delivered  at  Chester  and  another 
port  for  the  provision  of  the  king's  house;)  which 
in  many  respects  the  house  generally  disliked,  and 
desired  **  that  it  might  have  no  other  style  than  had 
**  been  accustomed  in  all  the  penal  acts  of  parlia- 
**  ment  which  were  in  force,  it  being  to  be  presumed, 
**  that  the  king  would  never  dispense  with  any  vio-: 
**  lation  of  it,  except  in  such  cases  ,as  the  benefit  and 
**  good  of  the  kingdom  required  it ;  which  might 
*^  naturally  fall  out,  if  there  should  happen  such  a 
**  murrain  amongst  the  beasts  of  that  species,  as  had 
"  been  these  late  years  amongst  horses,  which  had 
*'  destroyed  so  many  thousand,  that  good  horses 
**  were  now  hard  to  be  procured.  And  if  the  same 
''  or  the  like  destruction  should  fall  upon  the  other 
"  cattle,  we  should  have  then  more  cause  to  com- 
"  plain  of  the  scarcity  and  the  deamess  of  meat,  than 
"  we  have  now  of  the  plenty  and  cheapness,  which 
'*  was  the  only  grievance  now  felt,  and  which  king- 
**  doms  seldom  complained  of :  and  in  such  a  case 
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*^  it  would  be  v^ry  great  pity,  that  the  king  should  1666. 
**  not  have  power  enough  to  provide  for  the  supply  ■~~""^" 
*'  of  his  subjects,  and  to  prevent  a  common  dearth.'* 
But  this  was  again  opposed  with  as  much  passion 
and  violence  as  had  fallen  out  in  any  part  of  the  de^ 
bdte ;  and  such  rude  ailments  used  against  such  a 
power  in  the  king,  as  if  the  question  were  upon  re- 
posing some  new  trust  in  him,  whereas  it  was  upon 
divesting  him  of  a  trust  that  was  inherent  in  him 
from  all  antiquity :  and  ^*  that  it  was  the  same  thing 
*'  to  l)e  without  the  bill,  and  not  to  provide  against 
"  the  king's  dispensing  with  the  not  obeying  it, 
^  whose  inclinations  were  well  known  in  this  parti- 
<<  cular ;  and  therefore  the  effect  of  them,  and  of  the 
^*  importunity  of  the  courtiers,  must  be  provided 
'<  against."  And  throughout  this  discourse  there 
was  such  a  liberty  of  language  made  use  of,  as  re- 
flected more  upon  the  king's  honour,  and  indeed  upon 
his  whole  council  and  court,  than  had  been  ^  heard 
in  that  house,  but  in  a  time  of  rebellion,  without 
very  severe  reprehension :  and  it  so  much  offended 
the  house  now,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  sturdy 
opposition,  it  was  resolved  that  those  clauses  and*^^"^*^ 

*  *  claotn  are 

provisos  should  be  amended  in  some  places,  and  to- amended  by 
tally  left  out  in  others.    And  with  the  alteration 
and  amendments  it  was  sent  down  to  the  house  of 
comnions. 

At  this  time  the  public  affairs  and/  necessities 
were  little  looked  after  or  considered.  I^he  fleet  was 
xome  into  the  ports,  but  there  was^  no  money  to 
pay  off  the  men  :  and  what  was  equally  mischievous, 
there  was  no  way  to  make  the  provisions  for  the 

^  than  had  been]  as  had  not  '  there  was]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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1666.  next  spring,  that  the  fleet  might  be  ready  for  the 
sea  by  the  time  the  enemy  would  assuredly  be  out. 
If  the  victualler  were  not  supplied,  who  had  much 
money  due  to  him,  the  season  would  be  past  in 
which  he  was  to  buy  the  cattle  that  he  must  kill ; 
and  he  complained  how  much  he  should  suffer  by 
this  IhII  of  Ireland,  which  already  raised  the  price 
of  all  meats.  And  the  yards  wanted  all  those  tack- 
lings  and  rising  and  masts,  without  which  another 
fleet  could  not  be  sent  out,  and  which  could  no 
otherwise  be  provided  than  by  ready  money.  The 
king  had  anticipated  all  his  .own  revenue,  and  was 
ready  to  expose  that  for  further  security,  but  nobody 
would  trust.  The  new  provisos  in  the  bill  of  supply 
at  Oxford  gave  no  new  credit,  but  were  found  as  mis- 
chievous as  any  body  had  apprehended  they  would 
be :  and  the  bankers,  who  in  all  such  occasions  were 
a  sure  refuge,  wanted  now  credit  themselves ;  which 
that  they  might  not  recover,  the  parliament  had 
treated  them  as  ill  since  they  came  together,  that  is, 
with  reproaches  and  threats,  as  they  had  done  at 
Oxford.  In  which  kind  of  persecution  sir  William 
Coventry,  and  some  who  followed  him,  led  the  van, 
very  much  to  the  king's  prejudice  and  against  his 
command ;  but  they  excused  themselves,  upon  the 
credit  if  gave  them  in  the  house  to  do  him  service. 

All  this  was  well  enough  understood :  and  it  was 
as  visible,  that  they  intended  to  make  it  a  forcible 
argument  for  the  passing  the  Irish  bill,  which,  though 
from  different  motives,  was  now  become  the  sacri* 
fice,  without  which  they  would  not  be  appeased ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  bill  was  sent  to  them  with 
those  alterations  and  amendments,  they  rejected 
them  all,  and  voted,  "  that  they  would  adhere  to 
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their  own  hill  without  departing  from  a  word  of  it,    l  M^- 


"  except  with  reference  to  Scotland,"  from  which  y^^^u,. 
th^  had  receded.  And  if  upon  this  very  unusual  ^^^*^^' 
return  the  house  of  peers  had  likewise  voted,  **  thatth«ir  bin. 
*'  they  too  would  adhere,"  which  they  might  r^^- 
lari^  have  done,  and  would  have  been  consented  to 
by  the  major  part  of  the  house  if  the  question  had 
been  then  put ;  there  had  been  an  end  of  that  bill. 
But  that  must  not  be  suffered :  the  party  that  che- 
rished it  was  too  much  concerned  to  let  it  expire  in 
a  deep  silence,  and  were  numerous  enough  to  ob- 
struct and  defer  what  .they  liked  not,  though  not  to 
establish  what  they  desired.  Some  of  them,  that  is,  , 
some  who  desired  that  the  bill  should  pass,  though 
uncormpted  by  their  passions,  did  not  like  the  ob-  ^ 
stinacy  of  the  house  of  commons  in  not  departing 
from  some  unusual  clauses  and  pretences ;  yet  were 
not  Mailing  to  have  the  like  vote  for  adhering  to  pass 
in  that  house,  which  it  might  do  when  all  other  re- 
medies should  fail ;  and  therefore  moved,  **  that  a 
^  conference  might  be  required,  in  which  such  rea- 
**  sons  might  be  given  as  might  satisfy  them."  Many 
conferences,  and  free  conferences,  were  held,  in 
which 'the  commons  still  maintained  their  adherence 
with  a  wonderful  petulance:  and  those  members, 
who  were  appointed  to  manage  the  conferences, 
took  the  liberty  to  use  aU  those  arguments,  and  the 
very  expressions,  which  had  been  used  in  the  house 
of  peers,  against  leaving  any  power  in  the  kii^  to 
diq^se;  and  added  such  other  of  their  own  as 
mote. reflected  on™  his  majesty's  honour;  and  yet 
conduded  as  if  they  could  say  more  if  they  were 
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1066.    provoked,  upon  which  every  man  might  make  what 
glosses  he  pleased,  and  the  king  himself  was  left'  to 
his  own  imaginations. 
An  iDitance     There  need  be  no  other  instance  inven  of  the  un- 

of  the  pat''  .  ^ 

lion  of  the  heard  of  and  incredible  passion  that  was  shewed  in 
tbuT^^n^the  transaction  of  that  bill,  than  a  particular  that 
related  to  the  city  of  London.  Upon  the  news  of  the 
great  fire  in  London,  and  the  devastation  that  it 
made  there,  there  was  so  general  a  lamentation  in 
Ireland  as  might  be  expected  from  a  neighbour  pro- 
vince, that  had  so  great  a  commerce  with  and  de- 
pendance  upon  it.  And  the  consent  in  this  lamen- 
tation was  so  digested,  that  the  several  provinces 
had  made  a  computation  and  division  between  them- 
selves, and  presented  a  declaration  to  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant and  council,  **  that  they  had  so  tender  a  sense 
**  of  that  calamity,  that  if  they  were  able  to  raise 
**  money  to  administer  some  assistance  to  the  city 
**  towards  the  r^aration  of  their  great  loss,  they 
**  would  willingly  ofier  and  present  it :  but  that  not 
<<  being  in  their  power  or  possession,  the  great 
'*  scarcity  and  want  of  money  throughout  that  king- 
**  dom  being  notoriously  known,  but  there  being 
**  somewhat  in  their  power  to  offer,  which  might  at 
**  least  testify  their  good-will,  and  not  be  wholly  use- 
*^  less  towards  the  end  they  designed  it ;  they  had 
*•  agreed  between  themselves  to  give  unto  the  lord 
"  mayor  and  city  of  London,  to  be  "  disposed  of  by 
''  them  to  such  particular  uses  as  they  should  judge 
*^  most  convenient,  the  number  of  thirty  thousand 
**  Irish  beasts,  which  should  be  delivered  within 
"  such  a  time  and  at  such  ports,**  which  were  named, 
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to  any  such  persons  as  should  be  appointed  to  re->    ]666. 

ceive  them.''  And  of  this  they  desired  the  lord 
lieutenant  and  council  to  advertise  the  lung,  and 
likewise  give  notice*  to  the  city  of  London :  both 
which  were  done  accordingly ;  and  the  advertise- 
ment arrived  in  the  dty  in  the  tiihe  when  this  bill 
was  depending  in  the  lords'  house.  Whereupon  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  presented  a  petition  to  the 
lords,  with  a  proviso  that  they  desired  might  be  in- 
serted in  the  bill  that  was  before  them,  by  which  it 
was  provided,  **  that  nothing  contained  in  that  biH 
**  should  hinder  Ihe  city  of  London  from  enjojring  the 
^^  charitable  donative  of  the  thirty  thousand  cattle, 
**  but  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  import  the 
••  same." 

It  can  hardly  be  believed  with  what  passion  and 
indignation  this  petition  was  received  by  the  house, 
w;hat  invectives  were  made  against  the  dty,  **  for 
f<  their  presumption  in  interposing  their  own  parti- 
**  cular  interest  to  obstruct  the  public  affairs  of  the 
**  idngdom ;"  and  then  ttie  reflections  which  were 
**  made  upon  the  council  of  Ireland,  for  giving  coun- 
"  tenance  to  such  an  address,  and  becoming  instru- 
^  mients  themselves  to  promote  and  advance  it :" 
which  they  would  not  allow  ''  to  be  an  offering  of 

V  charity,  but  a  cheat  and  a  cozenage  by  combination 

V  to  elude  an  act  of  parliament,  which  they  could  ndt 
'*  choose  but  hear  of,  and  could  not  but  believe  that 
«  it  was  passed  by  this  time.  Which  if  it  had  been, 
**  and  that  power  left  in  the  king  as  had  been  pro-^ 
"  pdsed,  they  might  now  siee  how  it  would  have  been 
"  applied :  for  they  could  not  doubt,  but  there  would 
«*  enough  ha^  advised  the  king,  that  he  should  gra- 
".  tify  the  city  of  London  with  a  license  for  this  im-' 
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1666«  ^*  portatioti ;  which  could  not  or  would  not  have 
"  been  so  warily  drawn,  but  that,  under  the  license 
'<  for  thirty  thousand,  there  would  be  three  hundred 
*' thousand  imported  into  England;  and  this  the 
**  great  eharity  aimed  at  and  was  assured  of."  And 
so,  after  4nuch  bitterness,  they  desired  '^  that  the  pe* 
'*  tition  and  the  proviso  might  be  both  rejected." 

But  this  passion  did  not  cover  the  whole  house, 
which  neither  commended  nor  approved  it,  and  were 
much  less  transported  with  it.  They  believed  it  was 
a  very  seasonable  intention  of  charity,  and  would 
not  take  upon  them  to  frustrate  it ;  and  so  prevailed, 
that  it  was  passed  in  that  house,  and  transmitted 
with  approbation  to  the  other.  But  it  had  the  8am0 
fate  there  with  the  other,  provisos,  and  was  thrown 
out  with  that  bitterness  and  observation  which  had 
been  offered  against  it  by  some  lords.  Nor  could 
any  expedients  alter  or  remove  their  obstinacy, 
though  many  were  offered  upon  conferences,  and 
particularly  ^*  that  aU  the  beasts  should  be  killed  in 
«  Ireland  and  powdered  there,  and  then  sent  over  ill 
<^  barrels  or  other  casks ;"  but  they  found  cozenage 
in  that  too,  and  were  as  angry  with  the  cattle  when 
they  were  dead,  as  when  they  were  alive,  as  if  it 
Would  ^  for  a  time  keep  down  the  price  of  meat  in 
England,  which  they  desired  to  advance:  so  that 
there  was  nothing  gotten  in  all  those  conferences, 
but  the  discovery  of  new  jealousies  of  the  king  and 
the  court,  and  new  insinuations  of  the  discontents 
and  murmurs  in  the  country,  that  this  bill  was  so 
long  obstructed.  Which  being  still  represented  to' 
the  king  with  the  most  ghastly  aspects  towards  what 
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effects  it  might  produce,  his  majesty  in  the  end  was    1665. 
prevailed  upon,  notwithstanding  very  earnest  advice 
to  the  contrary,  not  only  to  be  willing  to  give  his 
royal  assent  when  it  should  be  offered  to  him,  but 
to  take  very  great  pains  to  remove  those  obstructions 
which  hindered  it  from  being  offered  to  him,  and  to 
solicit  particularly  very  many  lords  to  depart  from 
their  own  sense,  and  to  ^  conform  to  what  he  thought 
convenient  to  his  service ;   which  gave  those  who* 
loved  him  not  great  argument  of  triumph,  and  to 
those  who  loved  him  very  passionately  much  matter 
of  mortification.     Yet  after  all  this,  and  when  hir 
majesty  had  changed  some  men's  resolutions,  and 
prevailed  with  others  to  withdraw  and  to  be  absent 
when  the  bill  should  come  again  to  be  discussed,  iti*>>«  <»>"  <^^ 
was  carried  with  great  difficulty  and  with  great  op-Motcdtoby 
position,  and  against  the  (Nrotestation  of  many  ofofloidT^ 
the  lords. 

In  all  the  debate  upon  this  bill,  and  upon  the 
other  of  accounts,  the  chancellor  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  much  credit  in  the  house  of  commons,  not 
only  by  a  very  strong'  and  cordial  opposition  to' 
what  they  desired,  but  by  taking  all  occasions,  which 
were  offered  by  the  fr^uent  ailments  which  were 
urged  "  of  the  opiiiion  and  the  authority  of  theThe  cbM- 
^  house  of  commons,  and  that  it  was  fit  and  neces-'feodf  the 


"  sary  to  concur  with  them,**  to  mention  them  with- by  detinag 
less  reverence,  than  they  expected.     It  is  very  true  "{^,^J2n 
he  had  always  used  in  such  provocations  to  desire ♦•>«'«»- 
the  lords,  "  to  be  more  solicitous  in  preserving  theirmenu. 
'*  own  unquestionable  rights  and  most  important 
**  privileges,  and  less  tender  in  restraining  the  excess 
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1666.  **  ^^^  oe^  encroachments  of  the  housie  of  commons,- 
"  which-  extended  their  jurisdiction  beyond  their 
"  limits."  He  put  them  often  in  mind  "  of  the 
'*  mischiefs  which  had  their  original  from  the  liber- 
^^  ties  the  house  of  commons  assumed,  and  the  com- 
^  pliance  the  house  of  peers  had  descended  to,  in  the 
"  late  ill  times,  and  which  produced  the  rebellion ; 
**  and  were  carried  so  far,  till,  after  all  the  multi- 
"  plied  affronts,  they  had  wrested  the  whole  autho* 
"  rity  out  of  the  hands  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  at 
**  last  declared  them  useless  members  of  the  com- 
**  monwealth,  and  shut  up  the  door  of  their  house 
*•  with  a  padlock,  which  they  had  never  power  to 
**  unfasten  till  the  king's  return."  And  in  those 
occasions  his  expressions  were  many  times  so  lively, 
that  they  offended  many  of  the  lords  who  were 
present,  and  had  too  much  contributed  to  those 
extravagancies,  as  much  as  it  could  do  any  of  the 
commons. 

The  truth  is,  he  did  never  dissemble  from  the 
time  of  his  return  with  the  king,  whom  he  had  like- 
wise prepared  and  disposed  to  the  same  sentiments 
whilst  his  majesty  was  abroad,  that  his  opinion  was, 
'^  that  the  late  rebellion  could  never  be  extirpated 
"  and  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  till  the  king^s  regal 
^*  and  inherent  power  and  prerogative  should  be 
•'  ftilly  avowed  and  vindicated ;  and  till  the  usurpa- 
^'  tions  in  both  houses  of  parliament  since  the  year 
'^1640  were  disclaimed  and  made  odious ;  and  many 
**  other  excesses,  which  had  been  affected  by  both 
*^  before  that  time  under  the  tiame  of  privileges, 
**  should  be  restrained  or  explained :"  for  all  which 
reformation  the  kingdom  in  general  was  very  well 
disposed,  when  it  pleased  God  to  restore  the  king  to 
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it.     Nor  did  the  convention^  which  proclaimed  the    ]666. 

king  and  invite<f  him  to  return,  exercise  after  his 

return  any  exorbitant  power,  but  what  was  of  ne- 
cessity upon  former  irr^^larities,  and  contributed 
to  the  present  ends  and  desires  of  the  king. 

And  this  parliament,  that  was  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  former  quickly  summoned  by  the  king*s 
writ,  ^willingly  inclined  to  that  method,  as  appears 
by  those  many  excellent  acts  which  vindicated  the 
king's  sovereign  power  over  parliaments,  and  de- 
dared  the  nullity  of  all  acts  done  by  one  or  both 
houses  without  the  king's  assent ;  declared  and  seU 
tied  the  absolute  power  of  the  crown  over  the  militia; 
repealed  that  act  of  parliament  that  had  excluded 
the  bishops  from  being  members  of  the  house  of 
peers,  and  restored  them  to  their  session  there ;  and 
repealed  that  other  infamous  act  for  triennial  par- 
liaments, which  had  clauses  in  it  to  have  led  the 
people  into  rebellion ;  and  would  willingly  have  pro- 
secuted the  same  method,  if  they  had  had  the  same 
advice  and  encouragement. 

But°  they  had  continued  to  sit  too  long  together, 
and  were  invited  to  meddle  and  interpose  in  matters 
out  of  their  own  sphere,  to  give  their  advice  with 
reference  to  peace  and  war,  to  hold  conferences  with 
the  king,  and  to  offer  their  advices  to  him,  and  to 
receive  orders  from  himself;  and*  his  majesty  was 
penyaded  by  very  unskilful  men,  "  that  they  were 
**  so  absolutely  at  his  disposal,  that  he  need  never 
**  doubt  their  undertaking  any  thing  that  would  be 
^<  ingrateful  to  him,  and  that  whilst  he  preserved 
<<  that  entire  interest  he  had  in  the  lower  house. 
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16G6.  *'  (which  he  might  easily  do,)  he  need  not  care  what 
'  "  the  other  house  did  or  had  a  mind  to  do ;"  and  so 
induced  his  majesty  to  undervalue  his  house  of  peers 
as  of  little  power  to  do  him  good  or  harm,  and  pre* 
vailed  with  him  too  far  to  countenance  that  false 
doctrine ;  towards  which  the  house  of  peers  them- 
selves contributed  too  much,  by  not  inquiring  into 
or  considering  the  public  state  of  the  kingdom,  or 
providing  remedies  for  growing  evils,  or  indeed  med- 
dling with  any  thing  in  the  government  till  they 
were  invited  to  it  by  some  message  or  overture  from 
the  house  of  commons:  insomuch  as  they  sat  not 
early  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  former  cus« 
tom  of  parliaments,  but  came  not  together  till  ten 
of  the  clock ;  and  very  often  adjourned  as  soon  as 
they  met,  because  that  nothing  was  brought  from 
the  house  of  commohs  that  administered  cause  of 
consultation ;  and  upon  that  ground  often  adjourned 
for  one  or  two  days  together,  whilst  the  other  house 
sat,  and  drew  the  eyes  of  the  kingdom  upon  them, 
as  the  only  vigilant  people  for  their  good. 

Then  when  any  thing  fell  in  their  way,  that  they 
could  draw  a  consequence  from  that  might  relate  to 
their  privileges,  they  were  so  jealous  of  an  invasion, 
that  they  neither  considered  former  precedents, 
nor  rules  of  honour  or  justice;  and  were  not  only 
solicitous  for  that  freedom  which  belonged  to  them- 
selves and  their  menial  servants,  who  ought  not  to 
be  disquieted  by  private  suits  and  prosecutiops  in 
law,  whilst  they  are  obliged  to  attend  upon  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  in  parliament,  but  gave  their 
protections  •*  ad  libitum,''  which  y  were  commonly 
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sold  by  their  serraots  to  bankrupt  dtuEens,  and  to  1666. 
such  who  were  able  but  refused  to  pay  their  just 
debts.  And  when  their  creditors  knew  that  they 
could  have  no  relation  of  attendance  to  any  man« 
and  thereupon  caused  them  to  be  arrested,  they 
produced  some  protection  granted  to  them  by  some 
IcHrd ;  whereupon  they  were  not  only  discharged,  but 
ihdr  creditors,  and  all  who  bore  any  part  in  the 
prosecution,  were  punished  with  great  rigour,  and 
to  their  great  loss  and  damage,  and  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  dty,  and  interruption  of  the  whole 
course  of  the  justice  of  the  kingdom. 

When  the  house  of  commons  sent  up  a  bill  for 
the  suppression  or  reformation  of  many  irregularities 
and  misdemeanours,  which  had  grown  up  in  the  late 
times  of  disorder  and  confusion,  as  conventicles  and 
other  riotous  assemblies,  wherein  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity oif  some  clauses  of  power  to  inferior  officers, 
whereby  they  were  qualified  to  discover  those  trans- 
gressions which  would  otherwise  be  concealed ;  the 
lords  would  be  sure  always  to  insert  some  proviso 
to  save  their  privileges,  even  in  acts  which  pro- 
vided for  the  punishment  of  such  crimes  as  no  per- 
son of  quality  could  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of,  as 
stealing  of  wood,  and  such  vile  trespasses:  which 
took  up  much  time  in  debate,  and  incensed  the  house 
of  commons,  and  produced  many  froward  debates, 
in  which  the  king  thought  the  peers  in  the  wrong. 

This  kind  of  temper  or  distemper  upon  very  trivial 
and  light  occasions,  in  seasons  which  required  gra- 
vity and  despatch,  provoked  the  house  of  commons 
to  take  more  upon  them,  to  enter  upon  contests  ^ 
sometimes  unreasonably  with  the  lords,  and  to  as- 
sume to  themselves  an  authority  in  matters  in  which 
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1666.    they  ought  not  to  interpose;  and  then  were  encou- 
■  raged  and  indeed  induced  by  those  who 'had  near 

relation  to  the  king  and  were  trusted  in  his  service, 
to  affect  novelties  both  in  the  form  and  substance  of 
their  proceedings,  which  those  persons  concurred  in, ' 
much  put  of  ignorance  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
more  out  of  affectation  to  cdmpass  some  crooked 
end  of  their  own,  to  the  prejudice  of  another  person 
who  was  in  their  disfavour.  And  when  these  sallies 
out  of  the  old  trodden  path  were  taken  notice  of, 
and  his  majesty  had  been '  advised  to  prevent  them 
in  time,  he  was  persuaded,  either  '*  that  the  ex- 
**  ceptions  were  in  matters  of  little  moment,  and 
**  made  only  by  formal  men  who  liked  nothing  that 
"  was  out  of  the  old  common  road ;  or  that  the  li- 
'*  berty  would  be  applied  to  his  service,  and  in  many 
"  useful  occasions  would  mollify  or  subdue  the  in- 
**  convenient  morosity  of  the  lords ;  or,  'when  it 
**  should  exceed,  it  would  be  still  in  his  majesty's 
**  power  to  restrain  it,  when  he  found  it  necessary.*' 
And  these  discourses  prevailed  too  much  with  his 
majesty,  till  he  now  found  the  humour  was  grown 
too  sturdy  for  him  to  contend  with ;  and  the  same 
men,  who  had  persuaded  him  to  contemn  it,  were 
now  more  importunate  with  him  that  he  would  com- 
ply with  it. 
He  offends  The  chanccUor  had  always  as  earnestly  opposed 
b/idTis!ng the  over-captious  insisting  upon  privilege  in  the* 
l^^tu^V^  lords',  house,  either  when  in  truth  there  was  not  a 
J^°^Jj  just  ground  for  it,  or  when  they  would  extend  it 
i«8«-  further  than  it  would  regularly  reach;  and  often- 
times put  them  in  mind  **  of  many  exorbitant  acts 
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'*  which  stood  still  mentioned  in  their  joumal-books»  J666. 
"  of  their  proceedings  in  the  late  rebellious  times, 
^  which  might  be  looked  upon  as  precedents  by 
**  posterity,  and  in  which  the  house  of  commons 
'*  had  really  invaded  their  greatest  privileges,  and 
'*  trampled  upon  their  highest  jurisdiction ;  which 
*'  was  worthy  of  their  most  strict  proceedings  ^  to 
*'  vindidite  by  protestation,  and  by  expunging  the 
**  memorial  thereof  out  of  all  their  books  and  re- 
*^  cords,  that  there  might  be  no  footsteps  left  to  mis- 
'*  lead  the  succeeding  ages ;"  and  oft;en  desired  them 
**  to  preserve  a  power  in  themselves  to  put  the 
'*  house  of  commons  in  mind  of  their  exceeding 
"  their  limits,  for  which  they  often  gav^  them  occa- 
'^  sion,  and  particularly  as  often  as  they  sent  to 
''  quicken  them  in  any  debate,  which  was  a  very 
'^  modem  presumption,  and  derogatory  from  that 
^  respect  which  a  house  of  commons  had  always 
*'  paid  to  the  house  of  lords.  And  this  they  could 
''not  reasonably  or  effectually  do,  till  they  declined 
'*  all  unjust  or  unnecessary  pretences  to  privileges 
**  which  were  not  their  due,  and  especially  to  a 
•*  power  of  calling  private  cases  of  right  and  justice, 
•*  which  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  law  and  in 
"  courts  of  justice,  to  be  heard  and  adjudged  before 
"  themselves  in  parliament;  of  which  there  were 
*'  too  frequent  occasions  to  oppose  and  contradict 
**  their  jurisdiction." 

This  free  way  of  discourse  offended  many  of  the 
lords,  who  thought  him  not  jealous  enough  of  nor 
zealous  for  the  privilege  of  the  peerage :  and  they 
were  now  very  glad  that  he  used  -  so  much  more 
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1666.  freedom  against  the  pixtceedings  of  the  houae  of 
commons,  which  they  were  sure  would  be  resented 
below,  more  than  it  had  been  above.  And  many  of 
his  friends  informed  him  **  how  ill  it  was  taken ; 
**  and  how  carefully  all  that  he  said,  and  much  that 
**  he  did  not  say,  was  transmitted  by  some  of  the 
**  lords  to  them,  who  would  not  fail  in  some  season 
*^  to  remember  and  apply  it  to  his  highest  disadvan- 
'*  tage  r  and  therefore  desired  him  **  to  use  less  fer- 
**  vour  in  those  argumentations.''  But  he  was  in 
that,  as  in  many  things  of  that  kind  that  related  to 
the  offencting  other  men,  for  his  own  sake  uncoun- 
sellable :  not  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  eacposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  some  men  who  lay  in  wait  to 
do  him  hurt,  but  because  he  neglected  those  cen* 
sures,  nor  valued  the  persons  who  promoted  them  ; 
being  confident  that  he  would  be  liable  to  no  charge 
that  he  should  be  ashamed  of,  and  well  knowing 
that  he  had,  and  being  well  known  to  have,  a 
higher  esteem  of  parliament,  and  a  greater  desire  to 
preserve  the  just  privileges  of  both  houses,  than 
they  had  who  seemed  to  be  angry  with  him  on  that 
behalf;  and  that  the  extending  them^  beyond  their 
due  length  would  in  the  end  endanger  the  destruc- 
tion of  parliaments. 

But  he  shortly  after  found,  that  this  guard  was 
not  secure  enough  to  defend  him.  What  he  said  in 
parliament  was  the  sense  of  more  who  would  not 
speak  it,  than  there  were  of  those  who  disliked  it ; 
and  how  much  soever  it  offended  them,  they  could 
not  out  of  it  find  a  crime  to  accuse  him  of.  But 
they  who  were  more  concerned  to  remove  him  firom 
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a  post,  where  he  too  narrowly  watched  and  too  1666. 
often  obstructed  the  liberties  they  took,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  all  their  oaths  and  obligations,  which  oblig- 
ed them  to  the  contrary,  to  the  satisfaction  of  their 
envy  and  their  malice:  and  so  whatsoever  he  said  or 
advised  in  the  most  secret  council  to  the  king  him- 
self with  reference  to  things  or  persons,  they  commu- 
nicated all  to  those  who  had  most  reason  to  be  an- 
gry, yet  could  not  own  the  information.  Of  all  which 
he  had  advertisement,  and  that  a  storm  would  be 
shortly  raised  to  shake  him,  of  which  he  had  little 
apprehension ;  never  suspecting  that  it  would  arise 
out  of  that  quarter,  from  whence  he  soon  after  dis- 
cerned it  to  proceed. 

There  was  another  particular  and  private  ac-LofdRoot 
ddent  that  fell  out  at  this  time,  that  administered  ujTi^^* 
more  occasion   of   faction  and  dissension  in   the  "^*'*/^|,**' 
houses,  which  always  obstructed  and  perplexed  bH^j- 
puldic  business.     The  marquis  of  Dorchester  had 
some  years  before  married  one  of  his  daughters  to 
the  lord  Roos,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of  Rutland ; 
both  families  very  noble  in  themselves,  and  of  great 
fortunes,  and  allied  to  all  the  great  families  of  the 
kingdom.     The  lady  being  of  a  humour  not  very 
agreeable,  and  not  finding  the  satisfaction  she  ex- 
pected where  she  ought  to  have  received  it,  looked 
for  it  abroad  where  she  ought  not  to  find  it.     And 
her  husband,  as  men  conscious  to  themselves  of  any 
notable  defect  used  to  be,  was  indulgent  enough,  not 
strictly  inquiring  how  she  behaved  herself,  and  she 
as  little  dissembling  or  concealing  the  contempt  she 
had  of  her  husband ;  until  his  iriends,  especially  the 
mother,  (who  was  a  lady  of  a  very  great  spirit  and 
most  exalted  passion,)  took  notice  of  her  frequent 
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1666.  absence  from  her  husband,  and  of  her  little  kindness 
towards  him  when  she  was  present  with  him.  And 
the  young  lady,  who  with  her  other  defects  had 
want  of  wit  to  bear  a  reprehension  she  deserved,  in- 
stead of  excusing,  avowed  her  no  esteem  of  her 
husband ;  charged  him  with  debauchery,  and  being 
always  in  drink,  which  was  too  true ;  and  reproach-t 
ed  him  with  folly,  as  a  man  not  worthy  to  be  be- 
loved. And  the  passion  swelling  to  a  great  height 
on  both  sides,  the  marquis  came  to  be  engaged  on 
the  behalf  of  his  daughter,  and  challenged  her  hus- 
band to  fight  with  him,  who  in  many  respects 
was  not  capable,  nor  did  understand  those  encoun^ 
ters. 

In  the  end,  after  many  acts  of  passion,  which  ad- 
ministered too  much  cause  of  mirth  and  scandal  to 
the  world,  yet^  by  the  advice  and  mediation  of 
friends,  as  good  a  reconciliation  as  in  such  cases  is 
usual  was  made,  and  the  young  couple  brought  to 
live  again  together.  And  the  lady  having  the  as- 
cendant over  the  lord,  who  was  very  desirous  to  live 
quietly  upon  any  conditions,  that  he  might  enjoy 
himself  though  he  could  not  enjoy  her,  he  was  con- 
tented, that  she  made  a  journey  to  London  upon 
pretence  to  see  some  friends :  and  the  time  being 
expired  which  she  had  prescribed  for  her  absence, 
he  sent  to  her  to  return,  which  she  deferred  from 
time  to  time.  But  at  last,  after  many  months,  she 
returned  to  him  in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  it  ap- 
peared that  she  had  kept  company  too  much,  which 
she  never  endeavoured  to  conceal;  and  when  her 
husband  told  her  **  that  she  was  with  child,",  and 
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asked  **  who  got  it  ;*'  she  answered  him  confidently,  1666. 
•*  that  whoever  got  it,  if  it  proved  a  boy,  as  she  be- 
**  lieved  it  would,  he  should  be  earl  of  Rutland." 
•  This  was  more  than  the  young  man  could  bear, 
without  informing  his  mother,  (the  good  earl  not 
loving  to  engage  himself  in  so  much  noise,)  who  pre- 
sently took  care  that  the  great-bellied  lady  was 
made  a  prisoner  in  her  chamber,  strictly  guarded, 
that  she  could  not  go  out  of  those  lodgings  which 
were  assigned  her;  all  her  own  servants  removed 
from  her,  and  others  appointed  to  attend ;  and  all 
other  things  supplied  that  she  could  stand  in  need 
of  or  require,  liberty  only  excepted.  Yet  in  this 
close  restraint  she  found  means  to  advertise  her  fa- 
ther of  the  condition  she  was  in,  and  made  it  much 
worse  than  it  was,  seeming  to  apprehend  the  safety 
of  her  life  threatened  by  the  malice  of  the  countess, 
mother  to  her.  husband,  ^^who,"  she  said,  **did  all 
^'  she  could  to  alienate  his  affectimi  from  her ;  and 
<*  now  that  she  found  she  was  with  child,  would  per- 
^  suade  him  that  it  was  not  his ;  and  took  all  this 
^^  extreme  course,  either  to  make  her  miscan^  and 
**  so  endanger  her  life,  or  to  put  an  end  to  mother 
*•'  and  child  when  she  should  miscarry :"  and  there- 
fore besought  her  father,  **  that  he  would  find  some 
^*  way  to  procure  her  liberty,  and  to  remove  her 
^  from  that  place,  as  the  only  means  to  save  her 
«  life." 

'  The  marquis,  with  the  passion  of  a  father,  and 
confidence  of  his  daughter's,  virtue,  and  having  no 
reverence  for  the  countess,  thought  if  an  act  of  great 
barbarity,  and  consulted  whether  he  could  have. any 
remedy  at  law  to  recover  his  daughter's  liberty ;  and 
finding  little  hope  from  thence,  (the  restraint  of 
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1666.    A  ^ife  by  the  jealoiisy  of  her  husband  in  his  own 

house  being  not  a  crime  the  law  had  provided  a 

remedy  against,)  he  resorted  then  to  the  king,  who 
as  little  knew  how  to  meddle  in  it.  In  the  mean 
time  he  sent  women  to  see  and  attend  his  daugb^ 
ter,  who  were  admitted  to  see  and  confer  with  her^ 
but  not  to  stay  with  her;  the  countess  declaring, 
*^  that  she  should  want  nothing ;  but  that  since  it 
**  was  impossible  that  the  child  could  be  of  kin 
^*  to  her  son,  who  had  not  seen  her  in  so  many 
*'  months  before  the  child  must  have  been  got, 
**  she  would  provide  that  there  should  be  no  more 
**  foul  play,  when  she  should  be  delivered ;  and 
**  after  that  time  she  should  have  no  more  restraint 
*'  or  residence  in  that  house,  but  be  at  liberty  to  go 
"  whither  she  would.'* 

The  conclusion  was,  the  lady  was  delivered,  and 
a  son  bom,  who  was  qidckly  christened  by  the  name 
of  Ignoto,  and  committed  to  a  poor  woman,  who 
lived  near,  to  be  nursed ;  and  as  soon  as  the  lady  re- 
covered strength  enough,  she  was  dismissed  and 
sent  to  a  house  of  her  father,  who  received  her  with 
the  affection  he  thought  was  due  to  her.  And  hav-' 
ing  confi^pred  and  examined  her  with  all  the  strict- 
ness he  dould,  he  remained  satisfied  in  her  innocence, 
and  consequently  of  the  barbarous  treatment  she  had 
received,  and  the  injury  and  indignity,  both  to  him* 
and  her,  that  was  done  to  the  son ;  for  whith  he 
was  resolved  to  leave  no  way  untried  in  which  he 
might  receive  a  vindication.  In  order  to  which  he 
first  desii*ed  the  king  to  hear  all  parties,  who  was 
prevailed  with  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  doing  it* 
being  attended  by  some  bishops  and  other  lords  of 
his  council;  when  the  marquis  and  his  daughter. 
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and  the  lord  Roos  and  his  mother,  appeared  <i,  with    \e66. 

more  ladies  than  could  have  the  patience  to  stay  tiU"" 

the  end  of  the  examination,  where  there  were  so 
many  indecent  and  uncleanly  particulars  mentioned, 
that  made  all  the  auditors  very  weary.  Nor  was 
there  any  room  for  his  majesty  to  interpose  towards 
a  reconciliation,  which  was  in  view  impossible ;  nor 
could  the  lady  be  excused  for  a  great  delight  she 
took  in  making  her  husband  jealous  of  her,  and  in 
expressing  a  contempt  of  him,  whatever  else  she 
was  guilty  of :  and  so  the  king  left  it  as  he  found  it. 
And  the  marquis,  who  had  heard  many  things  he 
did  not  expect  to  have  heard,  took  his  daughter  to 
his  own  house,  that  by  her  own  strict  behaviour  she. 
might  best  vindicate  herself  from  the  scandal  she 
lay  under :  but  she  quickly  freed  him  from  that  hope 
and  expectation ;  for  within  a  short  time  after,  she^ 
not  being  able  to  submit  to  the  strict  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  her  father's  house,  which  would  not  per« 
mit  those  wanderings  she  desired  to  make,  nor  the 
visits  she  desired  to  receive,  made  an  escape  from 
thence,  and  lodged  herself  at  more  liberty,  and  lived 
in  that  manner  as  gave  too  much  evidence  against 
her  with  reference  to  the  time  that  was  past. 

The  marquis,  who  was  a  man  of  great  honour, 
and  most  punctual  in  all  things  relating  to  justice, 
gave  a  noUe  instance  of  both,  and  how  much  he  de- 
tested the  base  and  unworthy  behaviour  of  his  own 
child,  when  it  was  manifest  to  him.  He  went  to 
the  other  noble  family,  asked  their  pardon  *^  for  his 
**  incredulity,  and  for  any  offence  he  had  committed 
**  against  them,  or  reproach  he  laid  upon  them  %  for 

^  appeared]  Omitted  in  MS.  «  them]  Omtted  in  MS. 
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1666.  *'  the  vindication  of  an  unworthy  woman,  who  he 
"believed  now  had  deserved  all  and  more  aspersions 
*^  than  had  been  laid  on  her:  and  therefore  he  was 
*'  ready  to  join  with  them  to  free  the  family,  as  much 
"  as  was  possible,  from  the  infamy  she  had  brought 
**  to  them  and  him,  and  that  her  base  issue  might 
**  not  be  an  eternal  reproach  in  their  family."  Upon 
this  she  wa3  first,  upon  the  complaint  of  her  hus- 
band, cited  into  the  court  of  the  arches  beficxre  the 
ecclesiastical  judges :  where,  after  a  full  examina- 
tion of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  and  hearing  what 
she  could  allege  in  her  own  defence,  her  crime  was 
declared  to  be  proved  sufficiently ;  and  thereupon  a 
judgment  was  pronounced  **  of  a  full  and  entire  se- 
"  paration  a  toro  et  a  mensa  pro  causa  advUerii^^ 
in  such  a  form,  and  with  such  circumstances,  as  are 
of  course  in  those  c^ses. 

But  all  this  was  not  remedy  enough  against  the 
bastard's  title  to  the  honour  of  that  illustrious  fa- 
mily; and  therefore  there  was  a  bill  prepared, 
wherein  all  the  foul  carriage  of  the  lady  was  set  out, 
the  birth  and  christening  of  Ignoto,  the  declaration 
and  judgment  of  the  court  of  the  arches,  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  parties  for  the  adultery  proved ;  and 
thereupon  a  desire  that  it  might  be  declared  by  act 
A  bill  of  parliament,  **  that  the  son,  Ignoto  by  name,  is  a 
foTthii  '°  "  bastard,  and  incapable  to  inherit  any  part  of  the 
purpose.  „  |.jjj^^  honour,  or  estate  of  or  belonging  to  the  house 
*^  of  Rutland ;  and  the  same  incapacity  to  attend  all 
*'  other  children,  which  from  that  time,  the  birth  of 
''  Ignoto,  had  or  might  be  bom  from  the  body  of 
<'  that  lady."  And  this  bill  being  presented  to  the 
house  of  peers  by  a  lord  nearly  allied  to  that  family, 
the  earl  of  Rutland  being  present  with  the  marquis,  as 
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aoon  as  it  was  read  the  marquis  stood  up^  and  **  with  J666, 
"  expressions  of  trouUe,  and  of  the  justice  that  was 
**  due  to  the  greatness  of  a  noble  house,  that  had 
**  reemved  a  foul  Uraiish  bj  a  "woman  of  too  near  a 
^^  relation  to  him,  of  whom  he  was  ashamed,"  gave  ^ 
his  free  consent  to  the  bill,  and  desired  that  it  might 
pass :  and  the  earl  likewise  besought  the  house,  '^  that 
'^  so  infamous  a  branch  might  not  be  ingrafted  into 
**  his  family,  of  which  his  son,  the  lord  Roos,  was 
**  the  sole  heir  male,  with  whom  the  honour  must 
**  expire." 

It  was  a  case  of  genial  concernment  as  well  as 
compassion,  that  an  impudent  woman  should  have 
the  power  to  give  an  heir  to  inherit  a  noble  title 
and  fortune  by  descent,  when  it  was  so  notoriously 
known  and  adjudged  to  be  illegitimate,  and  a  mere 
stranger  to  the  Mood  of  the  house.  Yet  there  were 
some  very  good  lords,  and  who  detested  the  woman 
and  the  wickedness,  made  nwch  scruple  of  making 
a  new  precedent  in  a  particular  case,  that  under^$om«iordi 

Bgaiiut  a 

mined  a  foundation  of  law,  and  opened  a  door  to  letprecedeot 
in  an  unjust  declaration,  upon  pretences  not  so  welltnre."  ^^ 
proved,  to  the  disinherison  of  one  that  should  not 
be  iU^timate.  But  though  it  was  a  rare  case,  it 
was  found  not  to  be  a  new  one,  there  having  been 
one  or  two  declarations  of  bastardy  in  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 

However,  it  was  as  just  that  she  should  be  heard^ 
to  defend  both  herself  and  her  son ;  and  therefore 
the  bin  being  read  the  second  time,  it  was  Ctimr 
mitted,  with  direction  ''  that  the  lady  should  have 
^^  persiDoal  notice  9  to  attend,  before  the  conunittee 

'*  gave]  and  therefore  gave  >  notice]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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1666.  ''  entered  upon  it :"  and  after  long  inquiry  at  the 
places  where  she  used  to  be,  it  was  found  that  she 
had  transported  herself  into  Ireland,  in  the  company 
of  the  person  whom  she  had  preferred  before  her 
husband;  and  there  was  reason  to  believe,  that  it 
was  after  she  had  notice  of  the  bill.  However,  all 
proceedings  were  respited  till  there  was  full  proof 
given  to  the  house,  by  the  person  himself  who  had 
spoken  with  her  in  Ireland,  and  given  her  the  war- 
rant that  required  her  attendance  upon  the  com- 
mittee :  and  then,  after  many  days  longer  delay,  it 
\vas  read  and  debated,  and  by  the  committee  re- 
ported to  the  house  to  be  engrossed. 
The  duke  And  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
hi2"ob-°^'^ftro  opposed  the  passing  of  it,  upon  pretence, "  that 
JJJJ^  ^^  «  in  the  bill  the  lord  Roos  ^  had  assumed  a  title  that 
**  belonged  to  him  by  his  mother,  who  had  been 
'*  heir  female  to  Francis  earl  of  Rutland ;"  when 
that  title,  now  challenged,  had  descended  to  George 
the  brother  of  Francis,  and  had  been  enjoyed  by  two 
earls  of  Rutland  since.  It  was  generally  thought 
a  strange  exception :  nor  was  it  known,  whether 
the  duke  was  disposed  to  it  as  a  revenge  upon  the 
marquis,  or  to  dhew  his  own  power,  (for  he  had 
inany  who  concurred  with  him  in  both  houses  upon 
many  occasions,)  or  whether  he  did  in  truth  desire 
to  supped  the  lady  in  her  infamy,  he  not  being  over- 
tender  in  cases  of  that  nature^  However,  it  was 
necessary  to  recommit  the  bill,  that  some  expedient 
might  be  there  found  to  remove  the  obstruction, 
which  though  he  was  obstinate  in  till  the  house  was 
tired  with  many  days  debate  upon  it,  in  which  most 

*■  the  lord  Roos]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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tkf  his  adherents  upon  the  unreasonahieiiess  left  him,    1666. 
he  persisted  still  and  maintained  the  debate  alnlost 
alone,  till  the  time  of  the  session  approached ;  when 
the  lord  Boos  was  compelled  to  humour  him  in 
leaving  out  a  title  that  all  the  world  gave  him. 
And  then,  after  intolerable  vexation  to  the  house  But  it  is 
and  loss  of  time,  he  desisted  to  appear  against  it;pU|^f^ 
jmd  the  act  passed  the  royal  assent. 

The  ill  humour  of  the  house  of  commons  was  not  1667. 
abated ;  and  though  they  knew  well  that  their  Irish 
bill  could  never  have  passed  the  upper  house  but  by 
the  king's  powerful  interposition,  they  remained 
^ill  jealous,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  that  he  would 
not  give  his  assent ;  which  till  he  should  do,  they 
would  admit  no  debate  of  money :  so  that  as  soon 
as  the  bill  was  presented  to  him,  his  majesty  came 
to  the  house  of  peers,  and  sent  for  the  commons  to 
attend  him  upon  the  18th  day  of  January;  when, 
after  he  had  given  his  consent  to  that  and  another 
private  bill  which  they  had  presented,  he  told  them, 
**  that  he  had  now  passed  their  bills,  and  that  heThekiog 
<<  had  been  in  hope  to  have  had  other  bills  ready  tOiriUh'biir 
*'  have  passed  too.''  He  said,  <'  that  he  could  not;^^^. 
.<<  forget,  that  within  few  days  after  their  coming 
*^  together  in  September,  both  houses  had  presented 
^  to  him  their  vote  and  declaration,  that  they  would 
^^  give  him  a  supply  proportionable  to  bis  occasions ; 
**  and  the  confidence  of  that  had  made  him  anti- 
**  dpate  that  small  part  of  his  revenue  which  was 
"  unanticipated,  for  the  payment  of  the  seamen ; 
^  and  his  credit  had  gone  further  than  he  had  rea- 
*^  son  to  think  it  would,  but  it  was  now  at  an  end.  • 

'<  This  was  the  first  day,"  he  said,  '<  he  had  heard 
^*  of  a  supply,  being  the  18th  of  January,  and  what 

N  2 
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1667.  *^  it  would  amount  unto,  God  only  knew ;  and  what 
"  «  time  he  had  to  make  such  preparations  as  were 
**  necessary  to  meet  three  such  enemies  as  he  bad^ 
**  they  could  well  enough  judge.  And  he  must  tell 
>'  them,  what  discourses  soevar  were  abroad,  he  was 
**  not  in  any  treaty ;  but  by  the  grace  of  Ood  he 
**  would  not  give  over  himself  and  them,  but  would 
**  do  what  was  in  his  power  for  defence  of  both.  It 
**  was  high  time  for  them  to  make  good  their  pro- 
**  mise ;  and  it  was  high  time  for  them  to  be  in  the 
**  country,  as  well  for  the  raising  of  money,  as  that 
^*  the  lords  lieutenants  and  deputy  lieutenants  might 
<<  watch  those  seditious  spirits  which  were  at  woik 
**  to  disturb  the  public  peace.  And  therefore  he 
**  was  resolved  id  put  an  end  to  that  session  <m 
**  Monday  next  come  sennight,  before  which  time 
**  he  desired  that  all  things  might  be  made  ready 
*^  that  he  was  to  despatch."  His  majesty  said,  ^^  he 
*^  was  not  willing  to  complain  that  they  had  deak 
**  unkindly  with  him  in  a  bill  he  had  then  passed, 
"  in  which  they  had  manifested  a  greater  distrust  of 
^^  him  than  he  had  deserved.  He  did  not  pretend 
'*  to  be  without  infirmities,  but  he  had  never  broken 
**  his  word  to  them ;  and  if  he  did  not  flatter  bim- 
*'  self,  the  nation  had  never  less  cause  to  complain 
**  of  grievances,  or  the  least  injustice  or  oppression, 
**  than  it  had  had  in  those  seven  years  since  it  had 
'<  pfeased  Ood  to  restore  him  to  them :  he  wouU," 
he  said,  **  be  glad  to  be  used  accordingly." 

This  little  quickness  in  his  majesty  prevailed  more 
upon  them,  than  all  the  former  application  had  done: 
and  now  they  saw  that  they  should  not  be  suffered 
to  continue  longer  together,  they  resolved  to  leave 
some  relish  of  their  former  duty  and  compliance. 
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Not  that  the  humour  was  at  all  reformed  or  abated    I667. 
in  those  who  had  shewed  so  much  firowardness,  who 
still  continued  as  perverse  as  ever ;  but  they  were 
overruled  by  the  major  part  of  the  house,  as  they 
would  have  been  sooner,  if  it  had  not  been  that  a 
contrary  course  had  been  pursued  to  what  had  been 
formerly.    Nor  were  they,  who  had  advised  that 
change,  willing  that  his  majesty  should  decline  the 
same  method,  and  were  much  troubled  that  he  had 
not  caressed  the  house  more  in  his  late  discourse. 
And  as  they  had  before  advised  his  majesty  freely 
imd  without  any  condition  to  offer  the  repeal,  and 
release  the  act  that  had  granted  the  chimney-money 
to  him,  which  was  a  very  good  and  a  growing  reve- 
pue,  but  they  observed  to  be  unpopular ;  upon  a  pre^ 
sumption  (which  they  assured  him  could  not  fail) 
tliat  so  generous  an  action  in  his  majesty  towards 
his  people  would  be  immediately  requited  by  a  grant 
of  much  greater  value,  (and  they  had  prevailed  in 
this  counsel,  if  the  chancellor  and  the  treasurer  had 
not  with  great  resolution  opposed  it,  and  made  evi- 
dent to  his  majesty,  **  that  he  ought  never  to  pro- 
**  pose  it  himself  though  with   conditions,  because 
**  it  would  make  the  grace  undervalued,  and  the 
**  Conditions  to  be  esteemed  unreasonable ;  nor  to 
'*  hearken  to  any  general  proposition,  or  consent  to 
**  the  repeal  of  that  act,  without  having  a  full  and 
**  equivalent  recompense  (which  ought  to  be  very 
**  well  weighed)  granted  in.  the  same  act  of  parlia- 
**  ment ;  for  he  had  now  sufficient  evidence,  that  the 
**  constant  good-humour  of  the  house  was  not  to 
^  be  depended  upon  :"  which  confirmed  his  majesty 
to  resolve  never  to  hearken  to  the  one  without  the 
other,  and  so  that  mischief  was  prevented :)  so  they 
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1667.    were^  now  as  desirous  that  the  house  of  commons^ 

would  still  press  the  despatch  of  the  bill  of  accounts^ 

which  rested  in  the  lords'  house ;  and  assured  them^ 

"  that  if  they  would  embrace  the  same  positiveness 

**  they  had  done,  the  chancellor  would  be  no  more 

'<  able  to  hinder  the  passing  of  that  act,  than  he  had 

**  been  to  keep  his  majesty  from  consenting  to  the 

**  Irish  bill  so  much  against  his  resolution."     But 

they  and  then*  friends  could  not  keep  up  the  same 

spirit  of  stubbornness  in  the   house,    nor  prevail 

with  the  king  to  recede  from  his  purpose :  so  that 

the  bill  for  accounts  remained  still  in  the  house  of 

lords  not  fully  discussed.     And  such  a  progress  was 

made  in  the  house  of  commons,  notwithstanding  all 

A  supply    opposition,  that  a  bill  for  supply  was  prepared  within 

^^^  '     the  time  prescribed,  though  in  respect  of  the  pro^ 

portion  not  equal  to  the  occasions,  and  entangled 

still  with  the  same  inconvenient  clauses  and  pro-* . 

visos  which  had  so  unwarily  been  admitted  at  Ox-^ 

ford,  and  which  made  what  was  granted  unapplicable 

to  the  procuring  ready  money ;  of  which  his  majesty 

was  now  fully  convinced*     But  the  time  was  too 

short  to  labour  in  the  alteration.     And  so  the  bill, 

as  it  was,  was  sent  up  to  the  lords,  who,  after  the 

short  formality  that  cannot  be  avoided,  gave  it  a 

passage  through  that  house:  so  that  it  was  now 

ready  for  the  king. 

The  king't  ,   The  eiighth  of  February  the  king  came  to  the 

thTproro-  parliament,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  presented 

Si*pw?L  ^^^  ^^**  *^  **^®  '^^"&  w*^^  gave  his  royal  assent  to  it, 

and  thanked  them  for  it,  with  his  assurance,  **  that 

^*  the  money  should  be  laid  out  for  the  ends  it  was 

*  so  they  were]  yet  were 
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^  given:  however,''  he  said^  **  he  hoped  he  should  1667. 
"  live  to  have  bills  of  this  nature  in  the  old  style, 
"  with  fewer  provisos.*"  He  took  notice,  "  that  the 
**  bill  of  accounts  for  the  money  that  had  been  aU 
^  ready  raised  since  the  war  was  not  offered  to  him: 
"  but,"*  his  majesty  said,  **  that  he  would  take  care 
^  (after  so  much  noise)  that  the  same  should  not  be 
**  stifled;  but  that  he  would  issue  out  his  commis*' 
^  sion  in  the  manner  he  had  formerly  promised  the 
*'  house  of  peers ;  and  the  commissioners  should 
'*  have  very  much  to  answer,  if  they  should  not  dis- 
*^  cover  all  matters  of  fraud  and  cozenage."  He 
told  them,  **  the  season  of  the  year  was  very  far 
'*  spent,  in  which  the  enemy  had  got  great  advan- 
''  tage ;  but  by  the  help  of  God,*  he  would  make  all 
**  the  preparations  he  could,  and  as  fast  as  he  could : 
'^  and  yet  he  would  tell  them,  that  if  any  good  over- 
**  tures  were  made  for  an  honourable  peace,  he  would 
*'  not  reject  them ;  and  he  believed  all  sober  men 
^^  would  be  glad  to  see  it  brought  to  pass. 

'*  He  would  now  prorogue  them  till  towards  win- 
^*  ter,  that  they  might  in  their  several  places  intend 
'*  the  peace  and  security  of  their  several  countries, 
**  where  there  were  unquiet  spirits  still  working. 
''  He  did  pray  them,"  and  said,  "  he  did  expect  it 
.<'  from  them,  that  they  would  use  their  utmost  en- 
*^  deavours  to  remove  all  those  false  imaginations 
*'  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  the  malice 
^  of  ill  men  had  industriously  infused  into  them,  of 
**  he  knew  hot  what  jealousies  and  grievances ;  for 
^<  he  must  tell  them  again,  and  he  was  sure  he  was 
"  in  the  right,  that  the  people  had  never  so  little 
''  cause  to  complain  of  oppression  and  grievances,  as 
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1667.  **  they  had  since  his  return  to  them.  If  the  taxes 
**  and  impositions  were  grieyous  and  heavy  upon 
^*  them,  they  would  put  them  in  mind,  that  a  war 
"  with  such  powerful  enemies  could  not  be  main- 
**  tained  without  taxes ;  and  he  was  sure  the  money 
^  raised  thereby  came  not  into  his  purse."  He  con- 
cluded ^  with  promising  himself  good  effects  from 
•*  their  affections  and  wisdoms,  wherever  they  were: 
**  and  he  did  hope  they  should  all  meet  again  of  one 
''  mind,  for  his  honour,  and  the  good  of  the  king- 
**  dom.''  And  so  they  were  prorogued  to  the  tenth 
day  of  October  next. 
The  king  Aud  now  the  king  had  very  much  to  do,  more 
wi^'L  than  he  had  time  or  tools  to  despatch.  Yet  he  be^ 
iu^n^  g^^  fi^t  where  the  parliament  left  off  ^  that  when 
oMmu.***^  they  came  again  together,  they  might  have  no  cause 
to  say,  that  he  had  not  performed  what  he  had  pro- 
mised, and  so  with  the  same  passion  renew  their 
clamour  upon  the  accounts,  which  was  made  now  a 
very  popular  complaint;  and  whoever  was  accused 
of  obstructing  that  examinatiolfi,  was  presently  con- 
cluded to  have  had  a  share  in  the  prey.  Yet  he  was 
not  willing  that  such  a  strict  account  or  examina- 
tion should  be  made,  especially  into  the  receipt  of 
the  lord  Ashley  for  the  prizes,  that  all  the  world 
should  know  what  money  had  been  issued  out  by  his 
own  immediate  orders,  and  to  whom.  Hereupon  he 
commanded  his  attorney  and  solicitor  general  to  pre- 
pare a  commission,  with  all  necessary  clauses,  to  call 
all  persons  to  account  who  had  received  any  such 
monies,  and  to  examine  and  take  any  exception  to 
the  same. 

^  oflF]  Not  in  MS, 
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And  that  there  might  be  no  just  exception  to  the  1667. 
commiflsion,  which  he  knew  would  be  strictly  looked 
into,  thej  were  required  **  to  advise  with  all  or  any 
*'  of  the  judges,  that  it  might  have  their  approba- 
^  tion ;  and  that  there  should  be  a  clause  in  the  com« 
'<  mission,  whereby  the  commissioners  should  be 
**  authorized  to  call  any  of  the  judges  to  their  assist- 
^  ance,  when  upon  any  matters  of  difficulty  they 
^  should  think  it  necessary."  And  that  there  might 
be  no  exception  to  any  of  the  commissioners,  as  like 
to  be  partial  in  respect  of  friendship  or  alliance  to 
any  of  those  who  were  to  be  called  before  them,  his 
majesty  appointed  all  those  persons,  who  were  nomi* 
nated  for  commissioners  in  the  bill  sent  to  the  house 
of  lords  by  the  commons,  to  be  inserted  into  this 
commission;  and  likewise  made  choice  of  such  a 
number  of  the  peers  as  was  fit,  to  be  joined  to  the 
others,  and  named  those  who  had  upon  all  debates 
in  tiie  house  appeared  most  solicitous,  that  a  very 
exact  account  should  be  required,  and  of  such  others 
who  had  no  relation  to  the  court,  and  were  looked 
upon  with  the  utmost  ^  esteem  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons :  all  which  was  prepared  with  the  expedition 
that  was  possible,  and  the  commission  sealed ;  and 
notice  given  to  all  the  commissioners,  that  they 
should  meet  at  a  place  appointed;  upon  a  day 
named,  presently  after  Easter,  by  which  time  the 
judges  would  be  returned  out  of  their  circuits™; 
and  they  were  then  at  liberty  to  adjourn  to  what 
l^ace  they  pleased. 

We  are  now  to  enter  upon  the  occurrences  of  the 
year  1667>  a  year  little  more  prosperous  to  the  pul>- 
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1667.  lie  than  the  year  preceding,  and  fatal  in  respect  to° 
many  calamitous  accidents  to  the  chancellor,  and 
which  put  a  period  to  his  greatness;  the  circum-* 
stances  whereof,  very  notorious,  were  so  interwoven 
with  the  public  transactions  of  state,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  make  a  distinct  and  clear  relation  of  the  one 
without  the  other. 
The  king  The  temper  the  parliament  had  been  in,  and  the 
in  great  dif-  delay  they  had  used  in  giving  the  king  any  supply 
"■  towards  the  carrying  on  the  ,war,  made  the  .king 
discern  that  he  had  been  too  confident  of  their  gene^ 
rosity,  and  that  they  had  already  departed  from  that 
spirit  with  which  they  first  had  persuaded  him  to 
enter  into  that  war :  and  it  was  as  evident  (which 
had  been  often  foretold  to  him)  that  the  Dutch  could 
endure  being  beaten  longer  than  he^  could  endure  to 
beat  them.  They  were  now  relieved  and  supplied 
with  the  money  of  France,  and  the  governing  party 
had  subdued  all  contradictions ;  and  whatever  their 
affections  were,  all  compliance  and  submission  apr 
peared  to  the  commands  of  the  state;  and  there 
wanted  nothing  but  the  season  of  the  year  to  carry 
their  fleet  again  to  sea,  as  great  and  as  well  provided 
as  it  had  ever  been.  All  murmuring  was  transr 
planted  from  thence  into  England,  where  it  grew 
up  plentifully :  and  the  king  was,  upon  the  credit  of 
an  act  of  parliament  that  was  passed  on  the  eighth 
of  February,  to  provide  a  fleet  ready  to  encounter 
with  the  potent  enemies  in  the  spring.  There  wa^ 
no  trade  by  sea,  and  therefore  could  not  be  much  by 
land,  that  could. bring  any  benefit  to  the  king;  and 
the  seamen  ran  all  to  the  privateers,  who  adventured 
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fcMT  bogty»  which  they  preferred  before  serving  in  the    1667. 
lojal  navy,  " 

The  king  in  those^  straits  called  that  council  to- He conraiu 
gether  with  whom  he  used  to  consult  his  most  se-»^^'^[2|^ 
cret  affairs;  and  the  chief  officers  at  sea,  and  the"^°J^ 
commissioners  of  the  navy,  attended  to  give  such  in-*^  <>'  ^^ 
formation  as  was  necessary  before  any  resolution 
could  be  taken.  There  the  whole  state  of  the  navy 
was  inquired  intoP;  what  was  in  the  stores,  and 
what  the  defects  or  deficiencies  were,  and  what 
hopes  there  were  of  suppling  them;  what  ships 
were  ready,  and  what  would  be  made  ready  in  three 
months.  The  victualler  was  sent  for,  to  give  an  ac- 
count what  provision  of  victuals  was  ready,  and 
what  could  be  provided  and  put  on  board  in  the 
same  time,  which  was  the  utmost  that  could  be  li- 
mited. Every  officer  protested,  **  that  there  could 
**  not  be  the  least  attempt^  towards  any  preparations 
^  without  a  good  sum  of  ready  money :"  and  the 
yards  were  in  that  necessity  by  reason  of  the  great 
arrear  of  wages  that  was  due  to  them,  that  they 
were  near  a  mutiny,  and  could  not  be  kept  to  their 
work,  being  necessitated^ to  do  any  work  abroad  to 
get  victual  for  their  families.  The  inferior  officers, 
which  belonged  to  the  stores,  lived  by  stealing  and 
selling  what  they  were  intrusted  to  keep.  In  short, 
all  things  were  presented  to  be  in  that  confusion, 
that  there  appeared  no  probability  of  being  able  to  set 
out  any  fleet  before  the  enemy  would  be  so  strong 
upon  the  coast,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
make  a  conjunction  between  those  ships  which  were 

*»  those]  these      '^  in  MS. 
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1667.    in  the  river^  and  the  other  which  were  at  Portsinoiith 
and  in  other  ports. 

This  desperate  representation  did  not  make  the 
king  take  a  sudden  resolution :  but  the  same  coun- 
cil met  many  days  morning  and  evening.  All  ways 
were  thought  upon  which  might  administer  hope  to 
get  any  money;  and  considerations  were  entered 
upon  what  was  to  be  done  in  case  a  fleet  could  not 
be  provided  fit  to,  engage  the  enemy,  and  which  way 
a  defensive  war  was  to  be  made  at  sea,  and  how  the 
trade  should  be  secured,  and  the  coast  and  harbours 
be  so  preserved,  that  the  enemy  might  do  no  af- 
front at  land ;  for  every  day  brought  loose  and  un- 
grounded intelligence  of  bodies  of  horse  and  foot, 
drawn  in  France  to  the  sea-side  in  ftiany  places  upon 
that  large  coast,  and  likewise  in  Holland,  and  great 
provision  of  flatbottoms,  as  if  they  intended  to  make 
some  descent ;  which  kind  of  rumours  exceedingly 
discomposed  the  common  people,  though  they  who 
understood  the  expeditions  of  that  nature,  and  with 
what  difficulty  land  armies  were  transported,  were 
not  moved  by  those  reports.  After  all  expedients 
were  considered  and  well  weighed,  his  majesty  found 
cause  to  despair  of  being  able  to  set  out  in  any  time 
Antoiutiona  flcct  cqual  to  the  occasion,  and  so  contracted  his 
H^tbe^e***  thoughts  to  the  other  part,  for  the  defensive. 

There  is  a  point  of  land  on  the  Kentish  coast 
that  extends  itself  into  the  sea,  and  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  river,  where  the  king  had  often  thought 
and  discoursed  of  erecting  a  royal  fort,  that  would 
both  preserve  the  coast,  and  likewise  be  a  great  se- 
curity to  the  river :  and  the  prosecuting  this  design 
was  in  this  consultation  thought  of  great  importance. 
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and  the  erecting  another  fort  in  another  place,  and    1667. 

repairing  and  strengthening  Landguard  '  Point  upon 

the  coast  of  Essex  and  Suffolk* 

For  preparations  for  the  sea,  it  was  thought  fit 
and  enough, ''  that  a  good  squadron  of  light  frigates 
**  should  ride  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  another 
**  of  the  same  strength  lie  ■  off  Plymouth,  both  which 
^  should  intercept  the  trade  of  Holland  both  out- 
<'  ward  and  inward,  if  they  did  not  maintain  it  with 
^  strong  convoys,  which  would  break  their  fleet ; 
**  and  in  those  cases  the  frigates  would  easily  retire 
^  to  their  harbours.  That  some  frigates  should  be 
**  always  in  the  Downs,  to  chase  picaroons  from  in- 
"  festing  the.  coast,  and  to  observe  and  get  intelli« 
'^'  gence  of  the  enemies'  motion,  and  upon  occasion 
"  should  retire  up  the  river.  That  there  should  be 
**  some  of  the  greatest  ships  at  Chatham,  Ports- 
**  mouth,  and  other  places,  prepared  and  put  in 
*'  readiness  against  the  end  of  summer,  before  which 
^  time  money  might  be  provided :  and  then  the 
**  enemies'  fleet  being  weary  and  foul,  it  might  be 
**  presumed  the  French  would  return  early  into  / 
*'  their  own  ports,  which  were  so  far  off;  and  then 
**  the  frigates  from  the  west  and  the  north  might 
**  find  the  way  to  join  with  the  great  ships,  which 
**  should  be  ready  against  that  time,  and  either  ^ht 
**  the  Dutch  if  they  should  choose  it,  or  infest  their 
*^  coast  more  than  they  had  done  this,  and  take  all 
'*  their  ships  homeward  bound  from  all  places,  which, 
**  upon  the  fame  of  their  being  masters  of  the  sea  all 
^  the  summer,  would  repair  home  without  appre- 
"  hension  of  an  enemy.**    And  there  were  some 
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1667.    officers  of  great  experience  at  sea,  who,  being  called 

by  the  king  to  advise  upon  this  project,  declared 

with  confidence,  ^  that  the  Dutch  would  be  greater 
^'  losers  by  the  war  thus  conducted  the  next  sum- 
^*  mer,  than  they  had  been  in  any  year  since  the 
"  war  begun/* 

For  the  security  of  trade,  it  was  declared,  '*  that 
**  there  was  no  possible  way  to  secure  it  but  by  re- 
**  straining  it,  and  not  suffering  any  merchants'  ships 
'^  to  go  to  sea,  and  by  giving  them  ^  advice  to  send 
**  to  all  their  factors  and  correspondents,  that  they 
'<  should  send  no  goods  home  till  they  received  new 
**  orders  :*'  which  restraint  some  were  against, "  both 
*'  because  it  would  have  an  ill  reception  with  the 
**  people,  when  they  should  find  that  a  war,  which 
*^  had  been  entered  into  for  the  enlargement  and  ad- 
<^  vancement  of  trade,  had  produced  a  cessation  of 
**  all  trade;  and  it  would  appear  very  hard  that  men, 
**  who  had  laid  out  their  own  stocks  and  were  will- 
*'  ing  to  venture  them,  should  be  forbid  and  hin- 
**  dered  from  sending  them  to  those  markets  for 
"  which  they  had  provided  them,  which*  would  turn 
**  to  little  less  loss  to  them  than  they  should  incur 
"  by  their  being  taken  by  the  enemy.  Then  it 
**  would  be,  not  a  discouragement  but  a  dissipation 
**  of  the  seamen,  who,  if  they  could  hare  no  employ- 
**  ment  in  the  king's  ships  or  in  the  merchant  ships, 
*'  would  be  scattered  abroad  to  seek  their  fortune, 
^<  soy  that  they  would  not  be  brought  together  when 
**  the  king  had  occasion  for  their  service.  In  the 
**  last  place';  that  the  giving  this  order  for  restraint, 

*  by  giving  them]   to    give         >'  so]  Not  in  MS. 
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^  tmd  advice  to  the  merchants  to  inform  their  fac-  1667. 
•*  tors  and  correspondents,  would  be,  and  could  not 
^  choose  but  be,  an  absolute  publication  of  this  reso- 
**  lution  of  the  king  to  send  out  no  fleet  in  the 
**  spring ;  which  was  yet  agreed  to  be  the  highest 
•*  secret," 

All  these  reasons  were  temperately  weighed  and 
answered,  **  that  it  could  not  be  unreasonable  or  un- 
^  just  to  hinder  men  from  doing  themselv^  harm : 
^  the  king  could  not  take  their  goods  from  them  to 
**  his  own  use ;  but  he  might  lawfully  hinder  them 
*<  from  spoiling  or  destroying  the  goods  that  were 
*•  their  own.     That  their  being  taken  by  the  enemy 
^  (which  would  be  unavoidable)  concerned  the  king 
**  and  the  kingdom  little  less  than  it  did  the  private 
^  owners :  it  would  increase  the  insolence  and  the 
^  wealth  of  the  enemy,  and  reflect  upon  his  ma- 
**  jesty's  honour  as  well  as  impoverish  his  subjects ; 
^  and  the  difference  would  be  very  great  between 
^  losing  their  goods,  and  keeping  them  upon  their   . 
^  hands  for  a  better  market.     For  the  dissipation  of 
**  the  seamen,  there  would  no  great  danger  be  of 
*^  that :    the   squadrons   on   the   western    and  the 
^  northern  coasts,  which  must  be  very  well  manned, 
'*  would   entertain  good  numbers ;    and   the  rest 
^*  would  put  themselves  on   board  the  privateers, 
**  who  should  be  all  bound  to  come  home  against 
^'  the  time  the  king  would  have  occasion  for  their 
**  service,  and  then   the  privateers   should  be  re- 
^*  strained  as  now  the  merchants.     For  the  keeping 
**  the  present  resolution  secret,  which  would  by  this 
*'  means  be  published,  it  were  to  be  desired  that  it 
"  might  remain  a  secret  as  long  as  should  be  possi- 
**  ble :  but  as  discerning  men  would  easily  discover 
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1667.    *^  1^  ^^^  could  not  but  already  know  that  it  was  im-i 

**  possible  for  the  king  in  time  to  set  out  a  fleet  S  so 

^*  it  would  ^  quickly  be  evident  to  all  the  world;  and 
**  the  secret*  was  not  to  be  affected  longer  than  it 
•*  could  be  concealed.'' 

There  was  another  inconvenience  or  mischief  that 
was  in  view,  that  would  come  like  an  armed  man 
upon  the  dty,  which  was  want  of  fuel,  especially 
the  want  of  coals  from  Newcastle,  of  which  there 
had  been  a  vast  quantity  consumed  in  the  late  fire, 
which  had  likewise  consumed  those  houses  and 
chimneys  which  should  be  supplied  ;  yet  the  people 
remained  still,  and  were  not  like  to  be  much  tiie 
warmer  for  being  crowded  closer  together.  But  to 
that  there  could  be  no  other  remedy  applied^  but 
the  sending^  orders  to  Newcastle  to  employ  all  their 
ships,  and  all  they  could  procure,  in  sending  as  much 
coal  as  was  possible  to  London  and  the  towns  adja^ 
cent,  before  the  enemy's  fleet  could  put  to  sea :  and 
convoys  were  assigned  too  strong  for  their  privateers 
or  small  parties  of  their  men  of  war  ^:  and  the  king 
gave  two  or  three  vessels  of  his  own,  and  likewise 
money,  to  fetch  coals,  that  the  poor  might  have 
them  at  the  rates  they  cost ;  and  directed  the  city 
to  do  the  same.  All  which  produced  some  good  ef- 
fect. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  whole,  the  king  concluded  upon  all  the 
particulars  mentioned  before,  assigning  proper  per- 
sons to  supervise  every  particular,  that  all  should  be 
executed  in  time  that  was  agreed  upon.    The  duke 
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issued  out  all  his  orders  to  the  ships,  with  which  sir    1667. 
William  Coventry  was  charged,  whose  office  it  was :  -— ^ 
apd  the  tdng  would  charge  himself  with  that  which  ine  king 
was  most  important,  the  fortification  at  Sheemess ;  j^S^^ 
whither  his  majesty  made  a  journey  in  the  cold  and^^^^ 
depth  of  winter,  and  took  an  engineer  and  some  of- 
ficers of  the  ordnance  with  him,  that- all  things 
might  be  supplied  from  thence  which  belonged  to 
that  office.     He  caused  master-workmen  to  be  sent 
from  London,  and  drew  common,  labourers  enough 
oiit  of  the  country,  having  provided  money  to  pay 
them.    And  after  all  things  were  in  this  order,  and 
he  had  seen  the  work  begun,  he  left  the  master-en- 
gineer, whom  he  designed  to  be  the  governor  of  the 
fort,  for  which  he  was  very  equal,  upon  the  place ; 
and  committed  the  overlooking  of  the  whole,  that  all 
possible  expedition  might  be  used,  to  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  ordnance,  who  promised  to 
look  carefully  to  it:  and  his  majesty  returned  to 
London,  when  in  the  opinion  of  all  his  servants  he 
had  stayed  too  long  in  such  a  season,  and  such  an 
air,  to  the  danger  of  his  health.     How  all  those  re^ 
solutions  and  orders  were  executed  afterwards,  or 
complied  with,  must  unavoidably  be  mentioned  in 
its  place. 

'  It  cannot  be  imagined  by  any  man  who  in  any 
d^ee  knew  him,  that  the  chanceUor,  though  he 
was  present,  could  have  any  part  in  these  reso- 
lutions but  the  submitting  to:  them;  every  par- 
ticular being  so  ^uch  out^  of  his  sphere,  that  he 
never  pretended  to  understand  what  was  fit  and 
reasoniU)le  to  be  done :  nor  throughout  the  whole 
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1667.  conduct  of  the  war  was  he  ever  known  to  presume 
to  give  an  advice;  but  presuming^  that  all  whose 
profession  it  was  advised  what  was  fit,  he  readily 
concurred.  And  he  did  always  declare,  <<that  in 
*^  this  last  consultation  all  points  were  so  fully  de- 
'*  bated ;  and  that  there  was  so  concurrent  an  opin^* 
*'  ion  in  the  commanders  of  the  ships,  and  the  o£B- 
^'  cers  of  the  navy,  with  the  approbation  of  the  duke 
"  of  York,  prince  Rupert,  and  the  general,  that  it 
**  was  not  possible  to  set  out  a  fleet  in  time  equal  to 
**  that  of  the  enemy,  to  engage  with  it ;  and  that 
"  the  next  best  would  be  to  stand  upon  the  defensive  ''x 
*^  in  the  manner  proposed :  that  ^  it  did  not  appear 
**  to  him,  that  there  was  any  election  left  but  to 
"  pursue  that  course,"  which  he  did  believe  very 
reasonably  proposed  and  resolved  upon;  nor  did 
any  thing  occur  to  him,  why  very  much  good  might 
not  be  hoped  from  it,  he  being  so  totally  unskil^ 
ful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  the  river, 
that  he  knew  not  where  Sheemess  was,  nor  had 
ever  heard  of  the  name  of  such  a  place  till  this  last 
discourse,  nor  had  ever  been  upon  any  part  of  the 
river  with  any  other  thought  about  him,  than  to 
get  on  shore  as  soon  as  could  be  possible. 

The  king  had  not  himself  thought  of  this  defeur 
sive  way,  but  approved  it  very  much  when  he 
heard  it  so  fully  discussed,  and  in  which  himself  had 
proposed  all  his  doubts,  which  no  man  raised  more 
pertinently  in  ailments  of  that  nature,  than  his 
majesty ;  and  it  may  be  he  liked  it  the  better,  be? 
cause  at  that  time,  as  he  was  heartily  weary  of  the 
war,  so  he  was  not  without  a  reasonable  hope  of 
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peace,  which  he  resolved  to  cherish,  as  he  told  the  1667. 
parliament  at  parting  he  would  do.  The  grounds  of 
which  hope,  and  the  progress  thereupon,  the  enter- 
ing  upon  a  treaty,  and  the  conclusion  thereof,  will 
be  the  discourse  and  relation  we  shall  next  enter 
upon. 

How  ill  success  soever  had  attended  the  nego- The  Swedes 
ciation  of  Denmark  by  the  irresolution  and  unsteadi-elluMbe^^' 
ness  of  that  court,  Mr.  Coventry  "had  conducted  what  ^°^* 
had  been  committed  to  him  with  very  good  effect  in 
Sweden.    And  after  he  had  disposed  that  court 
(where  he  had  rendered  himself  extremely  accept- 
able) to  a  just  esteem  of  the  king's  friendship,  and  an 
equal  aversion   to  the   Hollander,   and  concluded 
such  articles  as  were  for  the  present  and  joint  con- 
venience and  benefit  of  both  nations,  and  prepared 
them  to  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  stricter  and  nearer 
alliance,  and  to  that  purpose  to  send  ambassadors 
into  England,  where  they  had  an  agent ;  he  returned 
to  give  his  majesty  an  account  and  information  of 
the  constitution  and  temper  of  that  court,  and  of  the 
nature  and  disposition  of  the  two  ambassadors  who 
were  to  attend  his  majesty,  who  Vere  chosen  before 
he  left  Stockholm;  and  resolved  to  embark  within 
ten  days:  which  they  did,  and  arrived  about  the  They  wnd 
time,  or  soon  after,  that  the  city  was  so  miserably  S^,^^ 
destroyed  by  fire;  which  was  the  less  favourable ^""f^^^' 
conjuncture,  not  so  much  by  the  influence  that 
dreadful  distraction  and  damage  was  like  to  have 
upon  the  vigorous  carrying  on  the  war,  as  by  the 
ill  humour  which  the  parliament  shortly  after  ap- 
peared to  be  in,  and  their  manifest  obstinacy  against 
the  king's  desires;  which  was  a  temper  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  expected  to  have  found,  and 
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1667.  What  they  had  been  informed  had  possessed  them 
'  from  the  time  of  his  majest/s  return.  Nor  was  this 
manifest  indisposition  without  some  unhappy  im- 
pression upon  the  spirits  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
that  alacrity  they  brought  with  them  presently  to 
enter  into  a  treaty,  and  conjunction  of  forces  against 
the  common  enemy. 

It  was  manifest  enough,  that  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den was  weary  of  the  obligations  they  had  been  long 
bound  in  to  France,  which  had  superciliously  ne- 
glected of  late  to  comply  with  what  ^was  on  thar 
part  to  be  performed;  and  rather  endeavoured  to 
make  alliances  with  Denmark,  and  the  lesser  neigh- 
bour princes,  as  those  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
and  Lunenbui^,  to  their  disadvantage,  than  to  con- 
sider that  crown  which  had  been  so  useful  to  them, 
as  if  their  friendship  was  so  considerable  to  them. 
Nor  was  this  out  of  a  real  disesteem  of  them ;  but 
that  they  might  bind  them  to  a  faster  dependance 
upon  them,  and  that  they  might  not  be  severed  from 
their  interest,  whatsoever  they  should  declare  it  to  be. 
And  therefore,  when  it  was  first  suspected  that  they 
Blight  be  inclined  to  England,  and^  Holland  appre- 
hended that  they  might  be  induced  to  make  a  con- 
junction with  the  bishop  of  Munster,  France  (as 
hath  been  touched  before)  sent  their  ambassador 
Pompone  into  Sweden,  with  a  full  year's  salary  of 
what  was  in  arrear,  much  more  still  remaining  due, 
and  to  incline  that  crown  to  a  neutrality  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch ;  in  which  he  found  Mr. 
Coventry  had  prevented  him,  and  though  he. had  not 
then  the  character  of  ambassador,  he  was  much  bet- 
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ter  respected  there  than  he  was.   And  as  they  would    1667« 
have  joined  with  the  bishop  of  Munster,  if  he  had 
advanced  according  to  his  pretence,  or  had  not  been 
absolutely  taken  off  by  France ;  so,  when  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose,  they  were  the  more  inclined 
to  make  a  firm  alliance  with  England,  and  thereby 
such  a  further  conjunction  with  other  princes,  pro- 
testant  or  catholic,  that  might  give  some  check  to 
the  impetuous  humour  of  France,  which  they  now 
were  as  jealous  of,  and  of  their  overflowing  all  the 
.  banks  which  belonged  to  their  neighbours,  as  they, 
had  been  formerly  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  were  as  desirous  to  netire  from  any 
dependance  upon  or  relation  to  that  crown,  as  they 
had  been  formerly  of  its  protection ;  and  were  very 
well  prepared  to  change  their  alliance,  and,  if  th^ 
might  not  be  losers  by  it,  to  make  a  conjunction  with 
Germany  and  the  house  of  Austria,  into  which  it  was 
reasonable  to  be  presumed  that  the  United  Provinces 
would  be  glad  to  be  received  upon  moderate  condi- 
tions'when  a  peace  should  be  made  with  England. 

And  this  was  the  prospect  that  had  been  pre-t 
sented  to  them  by  Mr.  Coventry,  and  upon  view  of 
which  they  now  sent  their  ambassadors,  without 
being  terrified  by  the  declaration  of  France  on  the 
behalf  of  the  Dutch ;  and  with  a  resolution,  if  they 
could  not  persuade- Holland  to  separate  from  that 
conjunction,  and  make  a  peace  apart  with  the  king, 
(which  they  laboured  by  their  ambassador  the  count 
of  Dhona  to  the  States,)  to  join  their  interest  frankly 
to  that  of  his  majesty,  and  to  run  the  hazard  and 
expect  the  issue  and  event  of  the  war. 

The  two  ambassadors  were  Flemming  and  Coyet^Thecha- 
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1667.    men  of  prime  authority  there:  the  former  of  the 

greater  place  and  esteem,  being 'i^' nobleman  of  an 

ancient  and  noble  extraction  of  a  family  in  Scotland, 
that  had  lived  through  many  descents  in  Sweden  in 
great  employment  and  lustre;  and  this  man  never 
dissembled  a  particular  devotion  to  the  king,  and 
for  that  reason  principally  was  designed  to  this  ne- 
gociation.  The  other  was  not  so  well  bom  or  bred, 
or  of  so  cheerful  a  complexion,  but  a  more  thinking 
and  melancholic  man,  more  conversant  in  books, 
and  more  versed  in  the  course  and  forms  of  busi- 
ness; and  by  his  own  virtue. and  humble  industry 
had  from  a  mean  and  low  birth,  which  in  those 
northern  kingdoms  is  the  highest  disadvantage,  by 
degrees  ascended  to  the  degree  of  a  senator,  which 
is  the  chiefest  qualification ;  and  had  gotten  his  first 
credit  and  reputation  by  a  negociation  he  was  in- 
trusted with  in  Holland,  and  a  treaty  well  managed 
by  him  there :  which  made  him  liable  in  that  court 
to  be  much  inclined  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  have 
some  particular  friendship  with  De  Wit,  they  having 
studied  together  in  Leyden  when  they  were  young ; 
and  their  familiarity  after  was  improved  to  a  good 
correspondence  in  that  negociation  in  Holland. 

This  being  well  known  and  commonly  spoken  of 
there,  Mr.  Coventry  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  de- 
signation to  that  employment,  by  speaking  to  the 
chancellor  of  that  kingdom,  who  always  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  gave  good  testimony  of  his 
hearty  and  passionate  desire  of  a  firm  conjunction 
between  the  two  crowns ;  and,  though  he  was  of  a 
French  extraction,  had  a  full  jealousy  of  the  want  of 
sincerity  and  justice  of  that  nation.  When  he  dis- 
covered the  apprehension  Mr.  Coventry  had,  he  per«^ 
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raaded  him  to  acquiesce  in  his  judgment  rather  \^^T. 
than  to  credit  common  rumour :  "  that  he  well  knew 
*<  both,  and  had  contributed  to  the  election  of  both, 
<<  who  were  very  fit  to  be  joined  together  in  an  em- 
^  ployment  of  this  nature,  the  gaiety  and  warmth  of 
'<  the  one  standing  in  need  sometimes  of  the  phl^m 
<<  of  the  other,  who  would  yet  pay  that  reverence  to 
*<  him  that  was  due  to  his  superior  quality ;  and 
^  that  he  was  too  good  a  Swede  to  have  inclinations 
<<  to  the  Dutch,  how  much  conversation  soever  he 
^  had  with  them.  In  a  word,  he  would  pass  his 
^'  word ;"  which  put  an  end  to  all  further  doubts : 
and  it  was  well  enough  known,  that  he  had  been 
raised  by  and  was  a  creature,  of  the  chancellor. 

And  in  truth,  from  the  time  of  their  arrival  in 
England  he  carried  himself  very  fairly,  and  without 
any  viriUe  inclination  to  the  Dutch,  and  much  less 
to  the  French ;  and  they  both  very  frankly  declared 
to  those  of  the  king's  ministers  with  whom  they 
conferred  with  intimacy,  "  that  that  crown  would 
«  gladly  be  separated  from  them,  if  a  good  expedient 
«  might  be  found  to  make  them  no  losers  by  it." 
Yet  it  is  as  true,  that  after  they  had  been  some 
months  in  England,  and  saw  in  how  ill  a  posture 
the  king  was  for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  and  how 
fiur  the  parliament  was  from  giving  money,  or  from 
any  raasonable  compliance  with  his  majesty's  de- 
sires, CJoyet  did  not  concur  with  the  same  warmth 
in  his  despatches,  with  Flemming,  into  Sweden ;  but 
writ  apart  to  the  ministers  there,  "  that  they  must 
^  take  new  measmres,  and  not  depend  upon  a  con- 
*«  junction  with  England,  to  which,  how  wdl  soever 
•*  the  king  was  inclined,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
«  bear  the  part  they  expected*  by  reason  that  he 
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1667.  **  had  no  power  with  the  parliament  ^  which  lettem 
his  majesty's  agent  then  in  Sweden  had  a  sight  of: 
wiiich  produced  no  other  effect  there,  but  a  re8olu-< 
tion  S  that  if  they  saw  that  either  the  king  was  .in-« 
clined  to  a  peace,  or  would  be  reduced  to  a  necessity 
to  treat/ the  ambassadors  should  offer  in  the  name 
of  their  master  his  interposition,  which  their  min-< 
isters  in  France  and  Holland  should  then  likewise 
make  proffer  of,  upon  advertisement  first  from  them; 
Sweden  it  but  with  a  sccTCt  assuraucc  to  the  kinfi^,  ''that  if  a 
atepuBte  '^treaty  should  not  take  effect,"  (which  it  could 
SSiIndL^  hardly  be  believed  it  would  do,)  "the  crown  of  Swe^ 
''  den  would  firmly  unite  itself  to  his  majesty's  inter- 
"  est,  and  engage  in  the  war  with  him;"  which  it 
was  evident  they  were  more  inclined  to,  than  to  a 
peace  in  which  France  might  be  comprehended. 
But  that  which  they  most  desired  was,  that  a  peace 
might  be  made  with  the  Dutch  without  compre- 
hending France,  in  which  they  would  willingly 
enter,  whiqh  would  draw  Spfun  and  all  the  princes 
of  Germany  to  desire  to  be  admitted  for  their  own 
security. 
Tbe  nme  '^^  Condc  of  Moliua  was  ambassador  from  Spain; 
S"*^  ttie*^"  near  the  king,  a  man  rather  sincere  than  subtile,- 
fp»')»^."<'and  so  had  the  more  need  of  the  advice  and  assist^ 
ance  of  the  baron  of  Isola,  who  was,  under  the  title 
of  envoy  from  the  emperor,  entirely  trusted;  and 
supported  (as  most  of  the  emperor!s  ministers  were) 
by  the  king  of  Spain ;  who  being  a  Burgundian, 
bom  in  those  parts  which  remain  subject  to  Spain,  . 
had  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  French ;  and  by 
the  employments  he  had  undergone  in  Italy  and 
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<»ther  places,  where  .he  had  been  ambassador,  had  1667. 
made  himself  so  consideraUe,  that  he  was  become 
notoriously  odious  to  the  French,  and  was  a  man 
of  great  experience  and  very  subtile  parts.  Both 
those  ministers  did  heartily  wish  a  peace  between 
England  and  HoUand,  with  the  exclusion  of  Prance : 
but  if  that  could  not  be,  they  had  much  rather  the 
war  should  continue  as  it  was,  than  that  France 
should  be  comprehended  in  the  peace ;  for  which 
they  had  some  reason.  For  at  this  time  the  king  of 
Spain  died,  which  they  had  too  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve would  put  an  end  to  the  quiet  of  Flanders ; 
and  therefore  would  be  glad  that  they  might  have 
the  assistance  of  England  for  their  defence,  and  in 
which  Holland  could  not  think  itself  unconcerned; 
The  probability  of  this,  and  the  constant  ^  intelli- 
gence they  received  from  «the  Hague,  .'*  that  there 
**»were  already  jealousies  grown  up  between  the 
<^  French  and  the  Dutch,"  persuaded  them,  and 
th^  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  king,  *^  that  Hol- 
**  land  might  be  now  induced  to  treat  by  them- 
^  selves;  or  if  they  could  not  do  that,  but  must 
'*  proceed  jointly  with  France,  they  would  upon  as- 
<'  surance  of  the  king's  affection  sever  themselves 
^  from  the^n,  if  they  insisted  upon  any  thing  that 
'^  was  not  for  the  joint  benefit  of  all."  The  king 
left  them  to  do  what  they  thought  fit  towards  it, 
without  undertaking  any  thing  on  his  part  until 
their  fair  intentions  were  discerned,  and  then  to  as- 
sure them  of  his  majesty's  inclinations  to.  peace  upon 
just  and  honourable  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt,  there  was  a  real  jealousy  and  Holland 
dissatisfaction  between  France  and  Holland  at  this]|^J^[^o7^ 
time.    The  Dutch  complained,  ''that  the  French "^^ ^*^'- 
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1667.  '*  had  broken  tiieir  promise  with  them  no  less  this 
"  year  than  they  had  done  the  last:  they  had 
**  indeed  declared  and  proclaimed  a  war,  but  they 
*'  had  done  no  acts  of  hostility ;  and  whereas  they 
<*  were  engaged  that  their  fleet  should  have  joined 
'*  with  theirs  in  the  month  of  May,  they  had  never 
*'  been  in  view  but  at  a  great  distance,  and  suffered 
^*  the  Dutch  to  fight  so  many  days  together  without 
^  any  help  from  them.  And  upon  their  renewed 
"  promise,  the]^  had  again  carried  out  their  fleet  to 
'^  meet  with  them  in  August ;  when  they  foiled 
**  again,  and  left  them  exposed  to  the  whole  Eng- 
*^  lish  fleet :  so  that  they  were  compelled  with  some 
**  loss  to  get  again  into  their  harbours.**  And  now 
they  had  a  real  apprehension,  that  they  might  treat 
with  England  apart,  and  leave  them  to  support 
the  war  at  sea  by  themselves,  whilst  they  pursued 
their  expedition  against  Flanders  upon  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Spain. 

On  the  other  side,  France  as  much  complained  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch  :  **  that  after  they  had 
**  received  a  great  sum  of  money  from  them,  with- 
"  out  which  they  could  not  have  set  out  their  fleet, 
'^  they  no  more  cared  for  a  conjunction  with  their 
^^  ships,  nor  went  to  that  length  at  sea  which  they 
**  were  bound  to,  to  join  with  them ;  which  they 
^*  might  have  done,  if  they  had  continued  their 
**  course  when  they  put  to  sea  in  the  banning  of 
**  June.  Instead  of  which  they  went  over  to  the 
'<  coast  of  England  to  find  the  English,  confessing 
**  thereby,  that  they  had  no  need  of  the  assistance 
**  of  the  French  ships ;  but  leaving  them^  to  shift 
*^  for  themselves.    And  afterwards,  in  the  end  of 
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**  August,  they  came  not  to  the  place  they  had  pro-  1667. 
"  mised  to  have  done ;  by  reason  of  which  neglect """"""" 
^  and  breach  of  faith,  if  a  singular  act  of  Providence 
^*  had  not  prevented  it,  their  whole  fleet  had  fallen 
*'  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  some  part  of  it 
**  did."  But  that  which  made  them  likewise  willing 
that  this  war  should  be  at  an  end  was,  that  now, 
the  king  of  Spain  being  dead,  they  might  enter 
upon  a  war  with  Spain  ;  towards  which  they  pre-  * 
pared  manifestos  to  publish  upon  the  matter  of 
their  right,  and  already  prepared  levies  of  men,  of 
which  they  could  pretend  no  other  use :  yet  they 
professed  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  have  no 
such  design  in  their  purposes.  However,  they 
would  not  enter  upon  any  treaty  apart  without  the 
Dutch :  nor  would  De  Wit,  who  entirely  governed 
the  councils  of  Holland,  be  induced  to  consent  to 
any  overtures  made  to  separate,  before  or  in  the 
treaty,  from  France ;  but  gave  information  ^  of 
whatsoever  was  proposed  by  the  baron  of  Isola,  or 
the  Spaniard,  or  any  other  person,  to  that  purpose, 
and  enlarged  upon  that  information  more  than  was 
true,  to  endear  his  own  punctuality. 

The  mother  of  the  kinc;  was  then  at  Paris,  hav-'ii>«queea 

mother  €d- 

ing  chosen  rather  to  reside  there  than  in  England,  dearoun  to 
since  she  saw  the  resolution  of  a  war  between  them,  a'^i^with 
and  desired  nothing  more  than  to  be  an  instrument'^™**' 
in   the    composing   those    differences,    which    she 
thought  were  not  good  for  either  of  the  crowns ; 
and  found  now  anotlier  style  in  that  court  than  it 
had  used  to  discourse  in,  and  from  the  time  of  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  king  of  Spain,  that  the 
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1667.    French  king  had  spoken  as  if  he  wished  a  peace 


She  lends  ^ith  England:  whereupon,  about  the  time  when 
st^JuJl^'t  *^®  parliament  was  prorogued,  the  earl  of  St.  Al- 
intoEog.   ban's  came  to  London,  as  to  look  to  the  queen's 
tbntpoi^    affairs,  of  which  he  was  the  great  intendant.  .  He 
'^^        informed  the  king  "of  the  good  temper  the  French 
**  court  was  in,  and  that  he  was  confident,  if  his  ma- 
"  jesty  would  make  any  advance  towards  a  peace  ", 
"  the  queen  would  be  able  to  dispose  that  king  to 
**  heari^en  to  it,  and  to  be  a  mediator  between  £ng- 
"  land  and  Holland ;  and  either  to  draw  them  to 
'^  consent  to  what  was  just,  or  to  separate  from 
^  them  :  and  he  thought  it  very  reasonable,  that  the 
^'  conditions  should  be  referred  to  the  king  of  France, 
"  who  he  was  sure,  upon  such  a  trust,  would  be 
'<  very  careful  of  the  king's  honour  and  interest.** 
He  professed  "  to  have  no  authority  for  any  thing 
"  he  proposed,  from  the  French  king  or  any  of  his 
<<  miniaters,  but  from  the  queen's  conjectures  and 
**  his  own  observation :  and  if  the  king  would  give 
<'  him  a  commission,  he  would  presently  return,  and 
"  would  not  be  known  to  have  any  powers,  till  he 
"  should  find  such  a  conjuncture  to  own  it,  as  that>^ 
"  the  peace  should  be  concluded  before  there  should 
**  be  any  discourse  of  a  treaty,  (which  he  knew  the 
<<  French  most  desired,)  lest  Spain  might  interpose 
"  to  perplex  or  delay  it."     And  therefore  he  pro- 
posed, "  that  he  might  carry  instructions  with  faith,  ^ 
"  upon  what  conditions  the  king  would  be  willing 
^  that  a  peace  should  be  established."     His  majesty 
was  resolved  never  to  make  the  French  king  arbi- 
trator of  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  nor  that  it 

""  towards  a  peace]  towards  it  ■>  that]  Not  m  MS. 
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should  be  treated  at  Paris;  and  most  of  all,  that  1667. 
the  earl  of  St.  Alban's  should  not  have  any  power 
to  treat,  '^who,**  the  king  always  used  to  say, 
^  was  more  a  French  than  an  English  man  :**  and 
he  likewise  resolved,  **  that  no  overture  should  be 
*^  made  towards  peace  in  his  name.** 
'  Whilst  this  was  in  suspense,  the  earl  received  let- 
ters from  Paris,  in  which  he  was  advised  *'  to  return 
**  thither  with  power  to  treat,  and  with  information 
'*  what  conditions  the  king  expected ;  for  that  his 
^*  most  Christian  majesty  had  so  prepared  the  Dutch, 
'*  that  he  should  have  present  power  to  treat  and 
*^  conclude ;  and  so  all  things  might  be  settled  before 
'^  the  formality  of  a  treaty  should  be  entered  into  or 
**  heard  of."  This  did  not  alter  the  king's  resolution 
against  authorizing  the  earl  to  treat,  or  making  Paris 
the  place  of  the  treaty.  But  because  the  letters 
were  written  by  monsieur  Ruvigny,  who  was  a  per- 
son well  known  to  the  king,  and  of  whom  he  had  a 
good  opinion,  and  whom  he  well  knew  to  be  too 
wary  a  man  to  write  in  that  manner  without  having 
good  authority  to  do  so ;  his  majesty  was  contented 
^  that  the  earl  should  make  haste  to  Paris ;  and  if 
•*  he  found  by  Ruvigny  that  what  they  proposed  was 
^  really  desired,  he  should  undertake  to  know  that 
^  the  king  was  very  well  inclined  to  peace,  and  that 
**  himself  would  wiUingly  confer  with  any  body  he 
**  would  carry  him  to ;  and  whatsoever  should  be 
'f  proposed,  he  would  with  all  possible  expedition 
^  transmit  it  to  the  king :"  with  this  further  direc- 
tion, ''that  if  he  were  satisfied  that  their  intentions 
^  were  real,  which  the  alterations  in  their  own  af- 
'*  fairs  made  probable,  he  should  endeavour,  by  the 
*f  queen  or  Ruvigny,  to  discover- whether  it  would 
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1667.  **  not  be  possible  to  persuade  that  king  to  treat  apart 
"  and  exclude  Holland;  and  if  it  appeared  to  him 
**  that  was  not  to  be  hoped,  that  at  least  his  ma« 
*' jesty  would  think  it  reasonable,  that  the  Dutch 
**  should  restore  whatsoever  fort  or  other  place  they 
<<  had  taken  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  likewise 
**  pay  a  good  sum  of  money  to  the  king  towards  the 
"  charge  of  the  war  " 

The  earl  of  St.  Alban's  had  no  mind  to  return 
with  no  larger  a  commission,  and  pretended  to  know 
"  that  this  was  not  the  way  to  advance  a  treaty, 
'*  and  that  he  could  as  well  write  what  the  king 
**  directed,  and  know  again  by  letter  what  they 
'*  thought  of  it ;  and  therefore  he  would  stay  and 
**  despatch  the  business  which  the  queen  sent  him 
"  about,  before  he  would  return."  But  when  he 
saw  the  king  was  contented  he  should  stay,  rather 
than  have,  nothing  to  do  in  the  treaty,  he  chose  to 
be  at  the  beginning  of  it,  and  thought  he  should  not 
be  afterwards  left  out;  and  so  offered  the  king  to 
depart  without  further  delay. 

The  king  had  from  the  beginning  informed  the 
chancellor  of  all  that  the  earl  had  said  to  him  from 
his  arrival :  and  when  he  had  received  those  letters 
from  Ruvigny,  he  sent  him  to  shew  them  to  him ; 
and  himself  came  presently  whilst  the  earl  was 
there,  and  directed  him  to  prepare  the  instructions 
for  him,  which  the  earl  likewise  desired  he  might 
do.  The  chancellor  very  well  knew,  that  his  credit 
with  the  king  was  much  lessened,  and  that  of  the 
lord  Arlington  much  increased,  who  did  not  like 
that  he  should  meddle  in  the  affairs  proper  to  his 
office :  besides  he  had  no  mind  to  be  intrusted  in 
the  transactions  with  France,  of  whose  want  of  faith 
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he  had  too  mudi  experience ;  which  would  neither  be    1 667. 

grateful  to  the  queen  mother  nor  to  the  earl.     And 

therefore   he   very   earnestly    besought   the   king, 

^  that,  it  being  the  lord  Arlington's  province,  all 

**  those  despatches  might  pass  through  his  hands." 

The  king  said,  '^  that  he  knew  the  lord  Arlington 

*^  desired  his  help,  and  that  he  should  prepare  all 

**  those  despatches,"  which  he  required  him  to  do  : 

and  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's  seemed  very  much  to 

desire,  **  that  not  only  his  instructions  might  be  pre* 

^  pared  by  him,  but  that  he  might  always  receive 

**  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified  by  him,  upon  any 

**  material  point  that  should  arise ;"  which  the  king 

promised  him  he  should  do.    Upon  which  the  other, 

who  durst  not  decline  those  commands  he  was  so 

unwilling  to  obey,  humbly  desired  his  majesty,  ^<  that 

^  the  whole  matter  might  be  first  communicated  to 

**  that  committee  of  the  council,  with  which  he  con- 

**  suited  his  most  secret  affairs ;  and  that  the  earl 

^  of  St.  Alban's  might  be  present  at  the  debate ;  and 

**  that  whatever  he  should  be  appointed  to  put  into 

**  writing  might  be  perused  at  that  board,  and  if  it 

^  required  his  majesty's  signature,  it  should  be  pre- 

**  sented  to  him  by  the  secretary :"  all  which  his 

majesty  consented  to.     And  all  being  done  accord- He  ratunu 

ing  to  what  is  mentioned  before,  the  earl  departed  to  ncgociate 

for  France.  *  '*^' 

It  is  very  true,  there  was  yet  no  visible  alteration 
in  the  king's  confidence  towards  the  chancellor  with 
reference  to  his  business,  in  which  his  majesty  had 
no  reserve,  and  spent  as  much  time  with  him,  and 
vouchsafed  as  often  to  go  to  his  house,  as  he  had 
ever  used  to  do.  But  when  he  offered  to  speak  to 
him  of  other  matters,  as  he  could  not  forbear  to  da. 
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]  667.  which  he  thought  concerned  him  more  than  his  most 
' public  transactions;  he  found  his  countenance  pre- 
sently shut,  no  attention,  and  no  answer,  or  such  a 
one  as  shewed  he  was  not  pleased :  and  he  took  all 
occasions  to  make  others  see,  that  he  was  advised 
only  by  him  in  what  immediately  related  to  his  bu- 
siness, and  not  more  in  that  than  by  other  men. 
:  When  the  earl  came  to  Paris,  he  found  the  French 
less  upon  their  guard  than  he  expected:  and  the 
king  himself  frankly  expressed  himself  **  to  wish  an 
'*  end  of  this  war,  and  that  he  might  be  possessed  of 
**  the  king's  friendship,  which  he  valued  exceeding- 
"  ly ;"  and  referred  to  monsieur  Lionne,  "  who,"  his 
majesty  said,  **  was  prepared  to  speak,  to  him.'' 
Monsieur  de  Lionne  kept  himself  within  generals, 
**  of  the  benefit  that  England  would  receive  by  a 
**  peace,  which  made  his  Christian  majesty  desire  to 
^'  promote  it,  and  never  more  to  depart  from  his 
'*  friendship.  That  he  was  obliged  in  honour  now 
'f  not  to  quit  the  Dutch,  having  entered  into  a  treaty 
<'  with  them  when  he  had  no  imagination  that  there 
**  would  be  a  war  between  them  and  England ;  that 
^'  he  had  been  often  sorry  for  it,  and  had  given  them 
*^  just  occasion  to  complain,  that  he  forbore  longer 
'^  than  he  ought  to  have  done  to  give  them  help : 
*^  and  therefore  he  could  not  now  leave  them  to 
"  themselves,  except  they  were  obstinate,  and  re- 
**  fused  to  make  peace  upon  just  conditions ;  and 
**  then  he  would  renounce  them."  But  when  he 
found  that  the  earl  had  no  power,  and  that  he  talked 
of  money  to  be  given  for  the  charge  of  the  war,  and 
expected  to  have  particular  overtures  to  send  to  the 
king ;  he.brake  off  the  discourse  till  he  could  confer 
with  his  master. 
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Within  two  or  three  days  monsieur  de  Limine  vi«-    1667. 

sited  the  earl,  and  told  him,  **  that  if  any  thing 

^  were  to  be  don^  towards  a  peace,  there  must  be 
**  no  time  lost :  it  was  yet  in  the  power  of  the  most 
'<  Christian  king  to  bring  it  to  pass  upon  just  and 
<'  honourable  terms ;  but  he  knew  not  how  long  it 
'*  would ^  continue  in  his  power;  for  he  confessed 
'*  the  Dutch  took  themselves  to  be  so  much  behind- 
^  hand,  that  they  had  no  mind  to  peace,  belier- 
'^  ing  they  had  now  advantage.  That  it  was  never 
*^  heard  of,  that  after  a  war  between  two  nations, 
^  upon  the  making  peace,  either  side  consented  to 
**  pay  the  charge  of  the  war :  therefore  any  expecta- 
^'  tion  of  that,  or  but  mention  of  it,  would  shut  the 
<<  door  against  any  treaty."  He  gave  two  papers  to 
him  to  send  to  the  king,  both  under  his  own  hand, 
which  his  majesty  had  the  choice  of,  and  which  the 
Dutch  would  consent  to ;  ^*  but  if  that  ^  should  be 
*'  required,  the  treaty  was  at  an  end  before  it  was 
**  begun,  and  the  sword  must  determine  it.** 

One  of  the  papers  contained  an  equivalent,  of  overtures 
which  his  majesty  might  make  his  choice;  whether Fmnce; 
'*  ail  things  should  continue  in  the  state  and  posture 
<<  in  which  they  were  at  present,  either  side  enjoying 
**  what  they  had  got,  and  sustaining  what  they  had 
**  lost,  and  so  all  things  to  remain  as  they  were  be* 
^  fore  the  war;'*  or,  ^*  that  a  true  and  just  computa* 
^  tion  should  be  made  of  the  losses'  on  both  sides, 
**  and  they  who  were  found  to  have  received  most 
**  damage  should  be  repaired  at  the  charge  of  the 
"  other.*'  The  other  paper  was,  "  that  if  his  ma- 
**  jesty  approved  of  either  of  these  expedients,  he 

**  would]  would  not  p  that]  Omiti^  in  MS, 
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166^'^.    **  should  himself  make  choice  of  the  plade  where 

"  the  treaty  should  be,  whither  all  parties  should 

**  send  their  ambassadors :"  but  then  the  French  king 
desired,  **  that  his  majesty  would  not  make  choice  of 
**  any  place  in  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions  f  and 
the  Dutch  ambassador  there  had  nominated  Cologne 
or  Francfort  or  Hamburgh.  And  the  earl  of  St. 
Alban's  immediatdy  sent  away  an  express  with 
those  two  papers  to  the  king,  upon  receipt  Whereof 
the  council  were  summoned. 

There  was  no  hope  of  money,  which  some,  not 
reasonably,  had  expected  should  be  paid  whenever 
a  peace  should  be  made ;  and  it  had  been  mentioned 
in  Holland  as  a  thing  they  expected  should  be  pro^ 
pounded^  it  itiay  be,  that  it  might  be  propounded  tod 
rejected.     Then  the  despatch  of  whatsoever  should 
be  agreed  conciemed  the  ^ng  very  niudi,  that  the 
Dutcli  might  not  put  to  sea,  nor  discover  that  the 
king' had  no  fleet  to  set  out ;  for  the  spring  was  not 
yet  come,  though  approaching.  There  appeared  littk 
difficulty  in  the  choice  of  the  equivalent,  for  the 
English  had  taken  much  more  from  the  Dutch  than 
they  had  taken  from  England ;  and  the  other  com^ 
putation  would  he  endless,  and  liable  to  very  diffi- 
whicb  the  cult  examinations :  so  that  by  an  unanimous  advice 
profe^r     the  king  resolved  to  choose  the  first  equivlEilent.    • 
Difficnitin      But  then  the  place  for  the  treaty  was  not  so  easy 
tiing  the    to  be  chosen.     The  most  natural  had  been  Brussels, 
Sr^Sty.  Antwerp,  or  some  other  large  dty  in   Flanders, 
which  were  all  neutral  places,  and  to  which  all  pars- 
ties  might  repair  with  the  same  ease  and  security. 
Whereas  all  the  places  mentioned  in  Germany  were 
at  so  great  a  distance,  that  the  summer  would  be  far 
entered  into,  and  so,  many  acts  of  hostility  pass,  be- 
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fore  the  ambassadors  could  meet;  and  the  English  1667. 
must  pass  through  the  enemy's  country  thither: 
therefore  there  could  be  no  thiNight  of  any  of  those 
places.  Then  the  king  of  France  had  taken  upon  him 
to  exclude  Flanders,  which  he  had  no  power  to  do» 
audit  was  as  desirable  to  the  Dutch  as  to  the  king : 
and  therefore  it  was  thought  reasonable,  that  the 
king  ^ould  insist  upon  some  good  town  there,  of 
which  there  was  choice  enough;  and  if  Holland 
should  approve  it,  France  could  not  reject  it  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  clearly  discerned,  that 
France  would  never  send  ambassadors  into  a  coun- 
try which  he  meant  at  the  same  time  to  invade; 
and  that  his  majesty  knew  very  well  to  be  the  in- 
tention, and  the  ground  of  that  king^s  desiring  the 
peace,  which  it  was  plain  enough  the  Dutch  did  not 
desire,  and  were  only  drawn  to  consent  to  a  treaty 
fay  the  positive  demand  of  France,  which  they  durst 
not  contradict :  and  therefore  it  concerned  the  king 
to  preserve  that  good  disposition,  and  that  the  French 
ambassadors  might  come  fully  instructed  to  concur 
with  the  English  in  what  should  be  just,  and  pre-  ' 
vent  any  insolent  carriage  olT  the  Dutch,  or  the  Dane, 
who  was  likewise  to  have  his  ambassadors  upon  the 
place. 

Upon  those  reasons  the  express  returned  with*  his 
majesty's  consent  and  election  of  the  £rst  equivalent, 
and  **  that  as  soon  as  he  should  know  that  the  Dutch 
**  had  consented  to  it,  his  majesty  would  propose 
*^  some  equal  place  for  the  treaty."  And  as  soon  as 
the  express  was  despatched,  his  majesty  entered 
upon  the  debate  ctf  a  fit  place  for  the  treaty ;  and 
said,  **  that  he  had  a  proposition  then  made  to  him 
**  by  sir  William  Coventry,  that  was  of  such  a  na- 
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1667.  « ture  as  much  surprised  him,  as  he  befieved  it 
."  would  the  lords ;  yet  he  had  not  thought  enough 
<^  to  dislike  or  condemn  it :"  and  so  bade  the  other 
to  propose  it.  He,  with  some  short  apolc^  which 
he  did  not  use  to  make,  said, ''  that  he  perceived 
**  there  would  be  little  less  difficulty  in  agreeing 
<*  upon  a  place  for  the  treaty  than  upon  any  doubts 
*<  which  might  arise  in  it ;  for  if  the  king  of  France 
*^  was  to  be  gratified  in  the  exclusion  of  Flanders, 
**  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  oblige  the  king 
**  to  send  into  Grermany,  which  by  the  great  delay 
**  would  deprive  the  king  of  the  greatest  benefit  he 
**  expected  from  the  treaty ;  the  speedy  despatch 
*<  whereof  would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  con* 
**  veniences  :  therefore  he  had  proposed  to  the  king, 
"  that  he  would  immediately  write  to  the  State*  Ge- 
^  neral  without  acquainting  France  with  it,  and  offer 
**  to  send  his  ambassadors  to  treat  the  peace  at  the 
^  Hague,  that  it  might  be  speedily  concluded,  which 
**  would  otherwise  take  up  much  time  in  sending  for 
''  any  resolution  to  the  States  upon  what  should 
**  arise.  If  they  consented  to-  it,  it  would  probably 
'<  be  attended  with  success,  the  general  affection  of 
'<  the  people  being  well  known  to  desire  peace :  and 
"  if  they  refused  it,  the  world  would  conclude  that 
"  they  would  have  no  peace,  when  they  would  not 
"  treat  about  it ;  and  that  his  majesty  would  never 
'*  have  done  them  the  honour  to  have  sent  his  am-r 
**  bassadors  home  to  them,  if  he  had  intended  to 
**  deny  any  thing  that  was  reasonable  to  them/' 

It  was  very  new,  and  thought  of  by  nobody  but 
the  lord  Arlington  and  sir  William  Coventry  %  who 


*»  and  sir  William  Coventry]  Not  in  MS, 
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had  communicated  it  t<^;ether;  and  the  objection  1667. 
of  the  condescension  that  it  would  seem  to  most 
men,  as  if  the  king  sent  to  b^  a  peace  at  their  own 
doors,  was  obvious  to  all  men :  but  that  would  have 
been  an  ^  objection  against  admitting  it  to  have  been 
at  Paris.  But  the  States  not  being "  upon  any  level 
that  pretended  to  an  equality,  the  probable  conve- 
nience or  benefit  that  might  attend  it  was  only  to 
be  considered ;  and  the  e^ffection  and  desire  of  the 
people  generally  to  peace  was  so  notorious,  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  be  willing 
that  a  treaty  begun  amongst  them  should  end  but 
with  effect:  and  therefore  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
that  the  advice  should  be  pursued.  But  then  it  was 
a  new  doubt,  how  the  message  or  overture  or  letter, 
•  for  the  form  was  not  yet  thought  of,  should  be  con-, 
veyed;  for  the  sending  a  trumpet  or  express  had 
much  more  of  application  than  the  thing  itself:  and 
it  was  to  be  wished,  that  it  might  be  gone  out  of 
the  king's  hands  before  the  answer  could  come  from 
Paris,  lest  new  instance  should  be  made  for  a  parti- 
cular place.  ^ 

It  was  at  last  resolved,  that  the  Swedes  ambas- 
sadors (both  France  and  Holland  having  accepted 
the  mediation  of  that  crown)  should  be  consulted 
with,  to  engage  their  minister  at  the  Hague  to  de- 
liver it'  to  the  States  General;  for  there  was  some 
apprehension,  that  if  De  Wit  knew  of  it,  it  might 
be  considered  only  by  that  committee  which  was 
deputed  for  that  affair,  and  never  be  brought  to  the 
States^  and  the  a(\justing  all  that  was  commended 
to  the  chancellor,  who  presently  sent  for  the  ambas- 

'  an]  Not  in  MS,  *  il]  Omitted  in  MS. 

*  being]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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1667.  sadors,  and  found  them  very  ready  to  perfoita  any 
office  which  might  bring  them  upon  the  stiCge  in 
the  treaty.  And  upon  communication  together, 
they  were  willing  to  send  a  servant  of  their  own  to 
the  Hague,  who  should  deliver  to  their  ambassador 
t!he  king's  message  to  the  Stisites  General,  as  an  e& 
feet  of  their  mediation  and  credit  with  the  king. 
And  so  it  was  delivered,  not  in  the  form  of  a  letter, 
but  of  a  message  in  the  third  person  to  the  States 
General,  signed  by  the  king  and  und^r  the  signet ; 
and  the  ambassadors  sent  a  gentleman  in  post  with  it. 
The  Dutch  But  withiu  two  days  a  new  alarm  comes  from 
Zgton  France ;  and  all  that  was  done  proved  to  be  to  no 
I^!^ng  purpose.  When  they  received  the  king's  answer, 
they  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  it  was  as  fair 
as  they  could  expect;  and  monsieur  de  Lionne 
shewed  it  as  such  to  the  Dutch  ambassador,  who 
finding  that  he  was  satisfied  with  it,  and  by  him, 
that  the  king  was  so  too,  fell  into  much  passion,  and 
declared,  *^  that  it  was  not  according  to  the  consent 
**  he  had  given  to  the  king  and  to  monsieur  de 
^<  Lionne ;  and  that  he  must  protest  against  any 
*<  treaty  to  be  entered  into  upon  this  declaration." 
He  put  him  then  in  mind,  *'  that  he  had  informed 
^*  the  king,  in  his  presence,  that  there  was  an  article 
**  in  the  late  treaty  between  England  and  Holland, 
"  by  which  they  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  the 
^  island  of  Poleroone  in  the  East  Indies  to  the  East 
•*  India  company  of  London,  which  they  had  for- 
"  merly  consented  to  with  Cromwell,  but  had  nei- 
**  ther  delivered  it  then  nor  yet,  and  were  resolved 
**  rather  to  continue  the  war  than  to  part  with  it ; 
**  which  he  had  declared,  when  with  reference  to  all 
**  other  things  he  consented  to  the  alternative :  and 
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5^  if  the  kiiig  would  not^  release  that  article  of  the   ifiez. 
>*  former  treaty,  his  masters  would  not  enter  upon 
**  any  new." 

Whether  this  was  true  or  no  cannot  be  kaiowiL 
But. monsieur  de  Lionne  came  in  great  disorder  to 
the  lord  of  St.  Alban's,  and  told  him  all  that  the 
ambassador  had  said,  and  confessed  it  '*  to  be  jery 
'<  true,  and  that  the  king  remembered  it  well*  and 
**  promised  that  article  should  be  released :  but  that 
*^  he,  not  clearly  understanding  the  deUvery  of  it  to 
^*  be  contained  in  a  former  treaty,  and  knowing  it 
^  had  been  many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch, 
**  and  that  it  still  remained  so,  thought  it  had  been 
**  comprehended  in  the  alternative,  and  forgat  to  in* 
f*  sert  it  in  the  paper  that  was  sent  to  the  kiQg,  for 
*^  which  he  asked  a  thousand  pardons ;  and  made  it 
«  bis  suit  to  the  king  that  he  would  yield  to  it,  and 
**  that  a  treaty  that  was  so  necessary  to  the  good  of 
?  Oiristendom  might  not  be  extinguished  upon  his 
**  n^ligence  and  want  of  memory :"  which  was  a 
strange  excuse  for  a  minister  of  his  known  sagacity. 

The  earl  of  St.  Alban's  refused  to  transmit  any 
such  tei^versation  to  the  king,  and  said,  ^'  he  knew 
«<  the  king  would  never  consent  to  it ;  and  that  this 
**  manner  of  proceeding,  after  that  his  majesty  had 
**  consented  to  what  themselves  proposed,  would 
**  shut  out  all  future  confidence  of  their  sincerity." 
Monsieur  de  Lionne  was  exceedingly  troubled  and 
out  of  countenance,  as  a  man  conscious  to  himself  of 
a  great  oversight,"  and  desired  him,  **  that  he  would 
**  meet  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  his  lodging,  that 
**  they  might  together  endeavour  to  remove  him 

"  not}  OmUied  in  MS. 
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1667.  *'  from  the  obstinacy  he  professed  f  which  the  earl 
was  contented  to  do»  and  the  ambassador,  how  un- 
willingly soever,  was  prevailed  with  to  meet  at  the 
time  appointed :  but  they  were  no  sooner  met,  and 
monsieur  de  Lionne  entered  upon  the  argument  of 
Poleroone,  but  the  ambassador  fell  into  a  rude  pas* 
sion,  and  said, ''  the  war  should  determine  it?'  And 
when  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's  began  to  speak  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  demand,  and  entered  upon 
the  foul  manner  in  which  they  had  first  taken  that 
island  from  the  English,  who  were  in  possession  of 
it ;  he  told  him,  **  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to 
'<  him,"  and  used  much  other  language  unfit  for  the 
other  to  hear,  and  which  '  he  had  returned  with  in* 
terest,  if  monsieur  de  Lionne  had  not  interposed, 
and  been  very  desirous  the  conference  should  end, 
the  ambassador's  insolence  being  not  to  be  endured. 
And  so  they  parted,  Lionne  seeming  very  much  of- 
fended ;  and  he  complained  to  the  king,  and  the  earl 
gave  the  account  of  all  to  his  majesty. 

The  French  king  was  'no  less  surprised  and  of- 
fended when  he  heard  what  message  the  king  had 
sent  to  the  States,  (which  he  was  advertised  of  by  an 
express  from  Holland,)  than  De  Wit  had  been  at  the 
delivery  of  it,  who  presently  knew  the  drift  of  it, 
and  could  not  forbear  to  tell  the  States,  **  that  the 
«  design  was  only  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the 
''  magistrates,  and  indeed  to  make  them  the  judges 
*'  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace :"  and  he  knew  well 
that  the  people  generally  were  no  friends  to  the  East 
India  company,  (where  himself  had  a  great  stock, 
and  therefore  would  never  consent  that  a  treaty  en- 
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^fed  into  should  break  only  upon  thdr  interest;  J 667. 
which  likewise  was  the  reason,  why  they  had  pro- 
vided  that  that  particular  should  be  first  consented 
to»  before  any  treaty  should  be  agreed  upon.  And 
hereupon  he  prevailed  upon  the  States  General  forth- 
with to  declare  in  the  negative,  **  that  the  treaty 
**  should  not  be  at  the  Hague."  But  at  the  same 
time,  after  the  naming  again  of  Cologne  and  Franc- 
fort,  they  added,  **  that  if  the  king  desired  to  do 
**  them  the  honour  to  appoint  it  in  any  place  of  their 
**  dominions,  which  they  did  not  presume  to  propose,  ^ 
*^  they  should  consent  that  it  might  be  at  Breda,  or 
**  Maestricht,"  or  a  place  or  two  that  they  named : 
and  this  was  resolved  before  the  people  heard  that 
the  king  had  named  the  Hague,  and  wondered  and 
murmured  at  their  refiisal. 

The  king  of  France  took  it  ill,  that  at  a  time  when 
he  proceeded  with  so  much  openness,  and  had  given 
the  first  rise  to  a  treaty,  and  opened  the  door  which 
the  Hollander  peevishly  shut  against  it,  by  his  own 
offisiing  the  alternative,  which  the  king  had  so  far 
approved  as  to  make  his  election ;  he  should  at  the 
same  time,  without  communicating  it  to  him,  send 
this  overture  to  the  Hague :  which  troubled  him 
the  more,  that  it  gave  him  matter  of  jealousy  to 
apprehend,  that  there  was  some  other  underhand 
treaty  that  was  concealed  from  him,  and  contrived 
by  the  baron  of  Isola,  who  he  knew  had  been  pri- 
vately at  the  Hague,  and  had  conference  with  De 
Wit.  And  the  same  imagination  did  more  perplex 
the  queen  mother  and  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  who 
looked  upon  this  as  a  device  to  exclude  them  from 
having,  any  share  in  the  peace ;  the  earl  having  di- 
gested the  conclusion  in  his  own  breast,  that  in  what 
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1667.  place  soever  the  treaty  should  be  held,  he  should 
without  doubt  be  intrusted  in  the  managery  of  it. 
However  the  king  could  not  own  his  part  of  the 
dislike,  since  his  majesty  might  without  any  viola* 
tion  of  friendship  make  the  overture  by  message  to 
the  Hague,  as  well  as  to  or  by  him:  therefore  he 
seemed  to  take  no. exception  to  it,  and  only  sent 
the  king  word,  **  that  he  believed  the  Dutch  would 
^  quickly  discern,  that  this  condescension  in  his.ma^ 
^^  jesty  proceeded  from  some  expectation  of  a  party 
5^  amongst  the  people  to  second  it ;  and  therefore  he 
««  was  confident  they  would  never  consent  to  treat 
f*  at  the  Hague."  But  he  proposed,  ^^  as  the  best 
^  way  for  expedition,  that  it  might  be  at  Dover,'' 
which  he  advised  his  majesty  not  to  reject :  ^*  for  if 
"  it  were  once  begun  there,  it  might  possibly,  and 
*^  he  would  further  it  all  he  could,  quickly  be  re- 
<<  moved  to  Canterbury,  and  probably  might  be.  con* 
^*  duded  in  London." 

.  But  before  this  message  arrived,  the  other  new 
demand  of  Poleroone,  with  monsieur  de  Lionne's 
acknowledgment  of  the  defect  of  his  memory,  4ind 
that  he  oiight  to  have  inserted  it  in  the  paper  that 
contained  the  alternative,  with  all  the  excuses  he 
made  for  it,  was  received ;  which  seemed  to  put  an 
The  king  end  to  all  hopes  of  peace.  The  king  was  highly  in-i 
fended.^  ccnscd,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  affront  contrived 
by  both  parties  to  amuse  him.  Every  body  con-i 
eluded,  that  there  could  be  no  safety  in  depending 
upon  any  thing  that  could  be  offered  from  France, 
when  they  could  never  be  without  as  reasonaUe  a 
pretence  as  they  had  at  present,  to  disclaim  or  avoid 
any  concession  they  had  made  in  writipg  :r-<that 
the  particular  demanded  could  never  be  consented 
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to  by  las  m$jestf,  without  swerving  from  the  com^  1(M7. 
mon  rules  of  justice,  and  the  .violation  of  his  owi> 
honour :-— that  though  it  did  not  immediatelj  con- 
cern his  majesty  in  his  own  interest  and  the  interest 
of  the  crown,  which  was  an  argument  used  in  France 
for  his  majesty's  not  insisting  upon  it,  it  was  how- 
ever an  unquestionable  and  a  very  considerable  in^ 
terest  of  his  subjects,  which  he  was  in  justice  bound 
to  maintain,  and  which  in  justice  he  had  no  power 
to  release.  It  was  an  interest  so  valuable,  that 
Cromwell  had  insisted  upon  it  so  resolutdy,  that 
they  had  consented  to  it  as  a  principal  artide  o£  the 
peace  he  made  with  them ;  by  which  he  gained  great 
reputation  with  the  people.  And  his  majesty  had 
thought  himself  so  much  concerned  in  honour  not  to 
suffer  his^ubjects  to  be  deprived  of  that  right  which 
Cromwell  had  vindicated,  (though  by  his  death  it 
eame  not  to  be  executed,)  that  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  the  treaty  that  had  been  concluded  since  his 
happy  return,  until  they  consented  to  and  renewed 
the  same  article,  and  promised  the  redelivery  of  the 
said  island  to  the  English  by  such  a  day :  and  tiieir 
having  broken  their  faith  in  not  delivering  it  accord- 
ing to  the  last  treaty,  and  with  very  offensive  cir- 
cumstances, his  majesty  had  declared  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  war,  and  made  them  unquestion- 
ably to  appear  the  first  i^;gressor.  And  in  that  re- 
spect, his  honour  could  not  receive  a  more  mortal 
wound  than  in  releasing  that  article,  which  con- 
cerned the  estates  of  other  men,  and  would  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  draw  the  guilt  of  the  war  upon 
himself,  or,  which  would  be  as  bad,  the  reproach  of 
having  purchased  a  peace  upon  very  dishonourable 
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1667.  conditions  to  himself^  at  the  charge  and  with  the 
estates  of  his  subjects. 
And  re-  Upon  the  wholc,  the  king  resolved  rather  to  un- 
^  Ji^ae  dergo  the  hazard  of  the  war,  upon  what  disadvan- 
^*  ^^'  tage  soever,  than  to  consent  to  a  proposition  so  dis- 
honourable: and  a  despatch  was  presently  sent  to 
the  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  with  a  very  lively  resent- 
ment ''  of  the  indignity  offered  to  the  king  in  reced- 
*'  ing  from  what  was  offered  by  themselves,  and  in 
^  disking  what  he  was  resolved  never  to  grant."'  And 
all  were  enjoined  to  review  all  that  had  been  re- 
solved for  the  war,  and  to  give  the  utmost  advance^ 
ment  to  it  that  was  y  possible :  and  without  doubt, 
if  Spain  had  yet  put  itself  into  any  posture  to  defend 
itself  against  the  power  that  was  even  ready  to  in- 
vade it,  and  to  act  any  part  towards  the  support  of 
a  common  interest,  the  king  would  hardly  have  been 
persuaded  to  have  hearkened  more  to  any  proposi- 
tions from  France. 
New  oTer-  Notwithstanding  all  this,  new  overture  and  new 
Fnmce.  ^  importuuities  were  sent  from  France.  '*  It  was 
**  true,  that  the  Dutch  had  always  protested  against 
<<  making  a  peace  or  consenting  to  a  treaty  without 
*'  the  release  of  Poleroone ;  which  his  Christian  ma- 
**  jesty  had  consented  to,  and  could  not  recede  from 
*^  it  without  their  consent,  though  the  mention  of  it 
*'  had  been  unfortunately  omitted  by  monsieur  de 
<<Lionne:  but  his  majesty  promised  and 'engaged 
**  his  royal  word,  that  when  the  treaty  should  be  en-' 
^*  tered  into,  he  would  use  all  his  credit  and  author- 
^  ity  to  persuade  the  States  General  to  recede  from 
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**  their  obstinacy,  and  to  make  no  alteration  in  the    1667. 

*•  last  treaty;  but  that  all  things  should'  remain  as  ' 

*'  had  been  settled  by  it.    And  if  he  could  not  pre^ 

<<  vail  with  them  to  satisfy  him  therein,  as  he  did 

<<  fear  that  there  was  upon  their  particular  interest 

^*  some  peremptory  resolution  fixed,  from  whence 

'*  they  would  not  be  removed  as  to  the  main ;  yet  in 

**  that  case  he  did  in  no  degree  despair  of  obliging 

**  them  to  give  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  re- 

**  compense  thereof,  which  he  desired  might  satisfy 

**  the  king,  who  would  find  himself  at  much  ease  by 

**  it.    And  if  the  commissioners  qnce  met  and  the 

''  treaty  was  b^un,  it  would  not  be  dissolved  before 

*'  a  peace  should  be  concluded ;  and  that  the  French 

<*  ambassadors,  as  soon  as  they  met,  should  propose 

'*  a  cessation  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  which   he 

**  expected  should  be  as  soon  yielded  to  as  proposed; 

<<  and  that  already  they  had  promised  that  their 

«  fleet  should  remain  in  their  harbours  till  the  mid<- 

<*  die  of  May,  before  which  time  the  treaty  might 

"  well  b^n.**     And  from  the  present  time  the 

French  king  promised,  "  that  no  hostile  act  should 

'<  be  done  by  him,  and  that  his  own  fleet  should  not 

*'  stir  out  of  their  port ;  and  that  his  ambassadors 

<^  should  in  all  things  behave  themselves  as  his  ma* 

**  jesty  could  wish,  that  particular  only  of  Poleroone 

"  excepted  \  in  which  they  should  do  as  he  had 

**  promised." 

The  king  had  by  this  time  had  recourse  to  all 
the  inventions  and  devices,  which  might  yet  enable 
him  to  set  out  a  fleet  that  might  be  able  to  fight 
the  enemy ;  but  in  vain.     He  found  all  men  of  the 

*  should]  to  <^  excepted]  OmUted  in  MS. 
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1667.  same  opinion  thej  bad  been,  that  he  must  be  upon 
the  defensive  in  the  manner  expressed  before,  and 
expect  the  end  of  the  summer  before  he  could  draw 
his  ships  together ;  and  that  there  was  an  universal 
impatience  for  peace :  so  that  when  the  warmth  of 
his  indignation  was  a  little  remitted,  he  was  very 
willing  to  hear  any  thing  that  might  revive  the  hope 
of  a  treaty,  when  this  last  overture  from  Paris  ar- 
rived ;  upon  which  he  presently  convened  the  coun- 
cil, that  he  might  take  a  speedy  resolution  what  he 
was  to  do,  for  he  saw  many  conveniences  might  be 
lost  by  the  not  speedily  entering  upon  the  treaty,  if 
it  were  to  be  entered  upon  at  all.  The  protestation 
and  promise  of  France  to  assist  in  all  things,  that 
particular  only  excepted,  for  his  majesty's  service, 
and  his  promise  even  in  that,  made  him  willing  to 
believe  that  they  might  be  real :'  the  hope  of  recom- 
pense for  it  seemed  little  inferior  to  the  redelivei*^ 
of  the  island,  and  was  an  equal  satisfaction  to  his 
majesty's  honour.  And  it  seemed  the  more  probable 
to  be  compassed,  in  that  De  Wit  in  his  private  con- 
ference with  the  baron  of  Isdia,  in  all  his  passion,  in 
which  he  would  not  endure  the  mention  of  the  deli- 
very of  Poleroone,  and  said,  **  that  the  States  would 
"  perish  before  they  would  part  with  it,"  concluded, 
*^  that  he  would  not  say,  that  they  might  not  be  per- 
**  suaded  to  ^ve  some  recompense  for  it." 

And  many  believed  that  the  East  India  company, 
which  was  only  concerned  in  the  interest  of  it,  would 
choose  rather  to  receive  a  good  recompense  than 
the  island  itself,  which  was  a  barren,  sandy  soil, 
^hich  yielded  no  fruit,  but  only  nutmegs,  whieh  was 
the  sole  commodity  it  bore,  and  is  a  commodity  of 
great  value:     But  when  they  were  bound  to  give  it 
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up  to  Cromwell,  there  had  been  immediate  order  1667. 
sent  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  upon  the  island; 
which  order  would  be  now  again  repeated:  and  so 
no  less  than  seven  years  must  expire  before  any  firuit 
could  be  expected  frqm  thence.  And  it  waa  so  far 
from  any  English  factory,  and  so  near  to  the  Dutch, 
that  they  would  easily  possess  themselves  of  it  again 
when  they  had  a  mind  to  it.  And  therefore  if  the 
con^mny  might  have  money,  or  such  a  quantity  of 
nutmegs  delivered  to  them,  as  might,  besides  being 
enough  for  the  expense  of  England,  bear  a  part  in 
the  foreign  trade,  (which'  had  been  mentioned  by 
some  merchants  of  that  company,)  it  might  be  rea- 
sonably preferable  to  the  island. 

Whatsoever  resolution  should  in  the  end  be  taken, 
this  expedient  of  recompense  gave  a  hint  to  a  coun- 
sel that  had  not  been  yet  thought  of,  which  was  to 
leave  the  business  of  Poleroone  to  the  sole  managery 
of  the  East  India  company,  who  should  be  advised 
to  choose  some  members  of  their  own,  who  should 
go  over  with  the  ambassadors,  and  receive  all  advice 
and  assistance  from  them  in  the  conduct  of  their 
pretences :  and  they  would  be  the  witnesses  of  what 
the  king  insisted  upon  on  their  behalf;  and  would 
likewise  judge,  if  nothing  prevented  the  peace  but 
that  interest,  how  far  it  should  be  insisted  on. 

The  East  India  company  was  sent  for,  and  wereTbeE»t 

,  o  n  Indtii  com- 

told  "  that  the  king  had  hope  of  a  treaty  for  peace,  pany  cod- 
*'  which  he  presumed  would  be  welcome  to  them :  K]ation"to 
^  he  heard  that  the  greatest  difficulty  and  obstruc  ^^**"^"* 
*'  tion  that  was  like  to  arise  would  be  concerning 
**  their  interest  in  the  island  of  Poleroone,  which  he 
"  was  resolved  never  to  abandon.     But  because  he 
*'  heard  likewise  that  the  Dutch  did  intend  to  offer 
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1667.  **  &  recompense  rather  than  to  restore  the  place,  and 
■*""■""  **  that  the  recompense  might  be  such  as  might  be  as 
«  agreeable  to  them,  (of  whidi  he  would  not  take 
**  upon  him  to  judge,  but  leave  it  entirelj  to  them* 
*'  selves,)  he  had  given  them  this  timely  notice  of 
'<  it,  that  they  might  bethink  themselves  what  was 
*^  fit  for  them  to  do,  upon  a  prospect  of  all  that  might 
'<  probably  occur ;  and  that  they  might  make  choice 
^'  of  such  persons  amongst  themselves,  who  best  un- 
^<  derstood  their  affairs,  to  the  end  that  when  the 
'^  treaty  should  be  agreed  upon  and  the  place  ap<- 
^*  pointed,  and  his  majesty  had  resolved  what  am- 
'*  bassadors  he  would  send,  (of  all  which  they  should 
**  have  seasonable  notice,)  those  persons  elected  by 
''  them  as  their  commissioners  might  ^  go  over  with 
**  the  ambassadors ;  that  when  that  point  came  into 
<<  debate,  and  the  Dutch  should  call  some  of  their 
''  East  India  company  to  inform  them,  they  likewise 
^*  might  be  ready  to  advertise  his  ambassadors  of 
'*  whatsoever  might  advance  their  pretences :  and 
*<  if  a  recompense  was  to  be  considered,  they  might 
**  enter  into  that  consultation  with  the  other  depu- 
'^  ties ;  and  that  they  should  be  sure  to  receive  all 
'^  the  advice  and  assistance  from  his  ambassadors, 
'*  that  they  could  require  or  stand  in  need  of."  The 
company  received  this  information  from  his  majesty 
with  all  demonstration  of  duty  and  submission,  giv- 
ing humble  thanks  for  his'  majesty's  bounty  and  care 
of  their  interest ;  and  said,  **  they  would  not  fail  to 
'^  make  choice  of  a  committee  to  attend  the  am* 
*^  bassadors,  when  they  should  know  it  would  be 
**  seasonable." 

The  king  thought  it  now  time  to  receive  the 

^  might]  Omiited  in  MS. 
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advice  of  his  whole  oouiu^-board  upon  this  aflair,  .1667. 
which  had  been  hitherto  onlf  debated  before  the  The  king 
committee  for  foreign  affaiin:  and  so  they  <"  being  ^"~/^_ 
assembled,  an  account  was  riven  of  ail  that  had'^'^^ 

^  upon  th« 

plissed,  With  all  its  circumstances,  in  Fradoce  aqd  in  orertarai 
Holland,  by  the  baHon  of  Isola  and  by  the  Swedes  FmiToe; 
ambassadors.   And  his  m^esty  siiid  thereupon,  **  that 
**  he  had  yet  taken  no  resolution,  and  hwi  beeiiso 
*^'  provoked  by  the  miscarriage  of  France,  thiat  he 
'<  would"  have  been  glad  to  have  put  himsdf  into  a 
^^  better  posture,  and  not  though  further  of  a  treaty^ 
-^*  tin  there  should  appear  a  more  favoordbie  con; 
^*  juncture :  but  they  now  understood  as  much  as  he  ' 
^*  did,  with  refanence  to  Uie  state  he  wairin  boUi  at 
^  Home  and  abroad,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to 
*•  fdlow  their  advice:'' 

All  the  objections  which  had  been  fores^n  before^  which  ad- 
and  the  considerations  thereupon,  were  renewiedandto^teT 
agafai  debated:  and  vi  the  end  there  was  a  general °^y,^^^ 
concurrence,  ^  that  his  majesty  should  emtmoe  the 
^'  opportunity  of  a  treaty;  and  if  areasonaUe  peace 
^<  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  very  grateftil  to 
^^  the  whole  Idngdom,  that  was  weary  of  the  war; 
**  and  that  bis  majesty  should*  lose  no  titte  ill  re- 
^'  turtiitig  sttcb  a  despatch  to  Paris,'  as  might  bring 
*'  on  the  treaty."    And  some  of  the  lords  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  declare,  '*  that  the  coniideratiein  of 
**  Poleroone  was  ndt  of  that  importance,  nor  could 
^  be  thought  so  by  the  East  India  company^  thten-^ 
^*  sdves,  as  that  the  insisting  upon  it  should  deprive 
^^  the  kingdom  of  a  peace  that  was  so  necessary  for 

it."    But  the  king  thought  the  entering  upon  that 
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1667.    ailment  was  not  yet  seasonable :  but  he  gave  order 
' — ' — "for  the  despatch  to  be  prepared  for  France. 

There  were  two  niaterial  points  not  yet  det^r- 
mined)  the  first  of  which  was  fit  to  be  inserted  into 
the  present  de^tch;  which,  was  the  nomination  of 
the  place  where  the  treaty  should  be.  Some  were 
of  opinion,  <<  that  his  majesty  should  lay  ^  hold  of 
**  the  overture  that  had  been  made  from  France, 
'^  which  was  since  likewise  confirmed  by  Holland, 
'^that  the  treaty  should  be  at  Dover:"  but  they 
changed  their  minds,  when  they  well  considered 
that  the  same  objections  would  be  naturally  made 
against  Dover  on  the  king's  behalf,  that  had  been 
made  by  the  Dutch  against  the  Hague;  and  that 
the  people  there,  and  less  at  Canterbury,  were  not 
incapable  of  any  impressions,  which  the  numerous 
trains  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch  would  be  ready 
to  imprint  in  them.  In  a  word,  there  was  much  more 
fit  to  be  considered  upon  that  point,  than  is  fit  to  be 
B'*^       remembered.     Thie  conclusion  was,  "  that  Breda, 

•l^reed  to  be 

the  place  of  <^  which  had  been  offered  by  the  Dutch,  should  be  the 
"*  "*^'     **  place  the  king  would  accept  ;*'  which  was  added  to 
the  despatch  for  Paris,  and  presently  sent  away. 

The  other  matter  undetermined  of  was  the  choice 
of  ambassadors,  which  had  been  never  entered  upon. 
The  king  had  spoken  with  the  diancellor,  what 
persons' would  be  fit  to  be  employed  in  that  nego- 
ciation,  when  the  time  should  be  ripe  for  it ;  and 
iock  notice,  as  he  did  frequently,  of  the  small  choice 
he  had'  of  men  well  acquainted  with  business  of  that 
nature :  upon  which  he  had  named  to  the  king  the 
lord   HoUis,   who  had   been  lately  ambassador  in 

^  lay]  Omitted  in  MS. 
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France,  and  was  in  all  respects  equal  to  any  busi-    1667. 
nessf  and  Mr.  Henry  Coventry  of  his  bedchamber,  ' 

who  had  shewed  so  great  abilities  in  his  late  n^o- 
ciation  in  Sweden.  Upon  the  naming  of  whom  his 
majesty  said,  <<  they  were  both  very  fit,  and  that  he 
'^  would  think  of  no  other  :**  so  that  when  all  other  lov^  Hoiib 
particulars  were  adjusted  with  reference  to  the  Henry  co- 
treaty,  the  king,  without  farther  consulting  it,  de-^^otld^ 
dared,  "  that  he  intended  to  send  those  two  his  am-^*^^**"*^ 
'<  bassadors  for  the  treaty,"  before  either  of  them 
knew  or  thought  of  the  employment.  And  when 
his  majesty  told  them  of  it,  he  bade  them  repair  to 
the  chancellor  for  their  instructions.  And  this  gave 
new  thoughts  of  heart  to  the  lord  Arlington,  who 
had  designed  himself  and  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who 
was  newly  made  a  privy  counsellor  and  controller 
of  the  household  upon  the  death  of  sir  Hugh  Pol- 
lard, for  the  performance  of  that  service;  and 
thought  himself  the  better  qualified  for  it  by  his 
late  alliance  in  Holland,  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  monsieur  Beverwaert,  a  natural  son  of 
prince  Maurice.  And  this  disappointment  went 
very  near  him ;  though  the  other  had  not  the  least 
thought  that  he  had  any  such  thing  in  his  heart,  but 
advised  it  purely  as  they  were*  the  fittest  persons 
who  could  be  thought  of;  and  their  abilities,  which 
were  well  thought  of  before,  were  very  notorious  in 
this  negociation. 

The  Swedish  ambassadors,  who  were  the  only  The  swe- 
mediators,  prepared  likewise   to  go  to  the   treaty,  ^o»*^<^' 
having  agreed  with  the  king,  "that  if  the  treaty *^*»*^ 
"  should  not  produce  a  peace,"  of  which  they  who 

«  they  wereQ  Not  in  MS. 
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1667.  hoped  most  were  not  confident,  **  that  crown  would 
•"""—"  "  immediately  declare  for  the  king,  and  unite  itself 
<*  to  his  interest  both  against  the  Dutch  and  the 
**  French  f  their  army  at  that  time,  being  held  the 
best  in  Europe,  under  the  command  of  their  genend 
Wrangel,  being  near  the  States'  dominions.  And 
for  the  better  confirming  them  in  that  disposition, 
the  chancellor  had  brought  the  baron  of  Isola  to  a 
conference  with  the  Swedes  ambassadors,  and  b^un 
that  treaty  between  them  which  was  shortly  after 
finished,  and  known  by  the  style  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, that  was  the  first  act  that  detached  the  Swede 
from  France :  and  for  the  present  the  king  himself 
found  means  to  supply  the  crown  of  Sweden  with 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  their  army. 

All  things  being  thus  adjusted,  and  the  jdace  of 
the  treaty  being  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be  Breda^ 
and  notice  being  sent  from  Paris,  ^^  that  their  am* 
<<  bassadors  were  departed  from  thence ;"  the  king 
thought  himself  as  much  concerned  in  the  expedition 
in  respect  of  the  cessation,  which  the  French  pro^ 
mised  to  obtain  in  the  very  entrance  into  the  treaty; 
and  it  was  now  the  month  of  May.  And  so  bis  auK 
bassadors  were  despatched,  and  arrived  there  before 
the  middle  of  that  month,  with  an  equipage  worthy 
their  master  who  sent  them. 
The  death  There  happened  at  this  time  an  accident  that 
ofsonth.  made  a  fatal  breach  into  the  chanceUor^s  fortune, 
•"pton-  ,^||j  g  g^p  wide  enough  to  let  in  all  that  ruin  which 
soon  after  was  poured  upon  him.  The  eari  of 
Southampton,  the  treasurer,  with  whom  he  had  an 
entire  fast  friendship,  and  who,  when  they  were  to:* 
gether,  had  credit  enough  with  the  king  and  at  the 
board  to  prevent,  at  least  to  defer,  any  very  unrea- 
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the  stone;  a  disease  that  had  kept  him  in  great 
pain  many  months,  and  for  which  he  had  sent 
to  Paris  for  a  surgeon  to  be  cut,  but  had  deferred 
it  too  long  by  the  physicians  not  agreeing  what 
the  disease  was :  so  that  at  last  he  grew  too  weak 
to  apply  that  remedy.  They  who  had  with  so 
much  mdustry^  and  asr  they  thou^t  certainty,  pre- 
vailed wi{h  the  king  at  Oxford  to  have  removed 
him  from  that  o£5ce,  had  never  since  intermitted 
tiie  pursuing  the  design,  and  persuaded  his  majesty, 
'<  that  hb  service  had  suffered  exceedingly  by  his 
i*  receding  from  liis  purpose ;"  and  did  not  think 
their  triumph  notorious  enough,  if  they  suffered  him 
to  die  in  the  office :  insomuch  as^  when  he  grew  so 
weak,  that  it  is  true  he  could  not  sign  any  orders 
with  his  hand,  wiiich  was  four  or  five  days  before 
his  death,  they  had  again  persuaded  the  king  to 
send  for  the  staff.  But  the  chancellor  again  pre- 
vailed with  him  not  to  do  so  ungracious  an  act  to  a 
servant  who  had  served  him  and  his  father  so  long 
and  so  emmently,  to  so  littie  purpose  as  the  ravish- 
ing an  office  unseasonably,  which  must  within  five 
or  six  days  fall  into  his  hands,  as  it  did  within  less 
time,  by  his  death. 

He  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  parts,  of  facul-Hu  cbanc- 
ties  very  discerning  and  a  judgment  very  profound, 
great  eloquence  in  his  delivery,  without  the  least  af- 
fiBctation  of  words^  for  he  always  spake  best  on  the 
sudden.  In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  he  was 
looked  upon  amongst  those  lords  who  were  least  in- 
clined to  the  court,  and  so  most  acceptable  to  the 
people:  he  was  in  truth  not  obliged  by  the  court, 
and  thought  himself  oppressed  by  it,  which  hb  great 
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1667.   spirit  could  not  bear ;  and  so  he  had  for  some  years 

forbore  to  be  much  seen  there»  which  was  imputed 

to  a  habit  of  melancholy,  to  which  he  was  naturally 
inclined,  though  it  appeared  more  in  his  counte- 
nance than  in  his  conversation,  which  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted  was  very  cheerful. 

The  great  friendship  that  had  been  between  their 
fathers  made  many  believe,  that  there  was  a  confi- 
dence between  the  earl  of  Essex  and  him ;  which 
was  true  to  that  degree  as  could  be  between  men  of 
so  different  natures  and  understandings.  And  when 
they  came  to  the  parliament  in  the  year  1640,  they 
appeared  both  unsatisfied  with  the  prudence  and 
politics  of  the  court,  and  were  not  reserved  in  declar- 
ing it,  when  the  great  officers  were  called  in  ques- 
tion for  great  transgressions  in  their  several  admin- 
istrations :  but  in  the  prosecution  there  was  great 
difference  in  their  passions  and  their  ends.  Thcf 
earl  of  Essex  was  a  great  lover  of  justice,  and  could 
not  have  been  tempted  to  consent  to  the  oppression  of 
an  innocent  man  :  but  in  the  discerning  the  several 
species  of  guilt,  and  in  the  proportioning  the  degrees 
of  punishment  to  the  degree  of  guilt,  he  had  no  fa- 
culties or  measure  of  judging ;  nor  was  above  the 
temptation  of  general  prejudice,  and  it  may  be  of 
particular  disobligations  and  resentments,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  weakness  of  his  judgment,  not  the 
malice  of  his  nature.  The  earl  of  Southampton  was 
not  only  an  exact  observer  of  justice^  but  so  dear- 
sighted  a  discemer  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
might  disguise  it,  that  iio  false  or  fraudulent  colour 
could  impose  upon  him ;  and  of  so  sincere  and  im- 
partial a  judgment,  that  no  prejudice  to  the  person 
of  any  man  made  him  less  awake  to  his  cause ;  but 
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believed  that  there  is  ^*  aliquid  et  in  hostem  nefas,"    1667. 
and  that  a  very  ill  man  might  be  very  unjustly 
dealt  with. 

This  difference  of  faculties  divided  them  quickly 
in  the  progress  of  those  businesses,  in  the  beginning 
whereof  they  were  both  of  one  mind.  They  both 
thought  the  crown  had  committed  great  excesses  in 
the  exercise  of  its  power,  which  the  one  thought 
could  not  be  otherwise  prevented,  than  by  its  ^  being 
deprived  of  it :  the  consequence  whereof  the^other 
too  well  understood,  and  that  the  absolute  taking 
away  that  power  that  might  do  hurt,  would  like* 
wise  take  away  some  of  that  which  was  necessary 
for  the  doing  good ;  and  that  a  monarch  cannot  be 
deprived  of  a  fundamental  right,  without  such  a  last- 
ing wound  to  monarchy  itself,  that  they  who  have 
most  shelter  from  it  and  stand  nearest  to  it,  the 
nobility,  could  not^  continue  long  in  their  native 
strength,  if  the  crown  receivcki  a  maim.  Which  if 
the  earl  of  Essex  had  comprehended,  who  set  as 
great  a  price  upon  nobility  as  any  man  living  did, 
he  could  never  have  been  wrought  upon  to  have 
contributed  to  lus  own  undoing ;  which  the  other 
knew  was  unavoidable,  if  the  king  were  undone. 
iSo  they  were  both  satisfied  that  the  earl  of  Strafford' 
had  countenanced  some  high  proceedings,  which 
could  not  be  supported  by  any  rules  of  justice, 
though  the  policy  of  Ireland,  and  the  constant 
course  observed  in  the  government  of  that  king-  . 
dom  **,  might  have  excused  and  justified  many  of 
the  high  proceedings  with  which  he  was  reproached: 

^  its]  Not  'm  MS.  ^  that  kingdom]  Ireland 

i  not]  OmiHed  m  MS. 
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1667.  and  they  who  had  now  the  advaptage-groond,  by 
being  thought  to  be  moat  solicitpns  for  the  liberty  of 
the  subjecti  and  most  vigilant  that  the  same  out- 
rages might  not  be  transplanted  out  of  the  other 
kingdom  into  this,  looked  upon  him  as  having  the 
strongest  influence  upon  the  counsels  of  England  as 
well  as  goverpor  of  Ireland.  Then  he  had  declared 
hiinself  so  averse  and  irrecQucileahle'to  the  sedition 
and  rebeUipn  of  the  Scots,  that  the  whole  nation  hi^l 
contracted  so  great  an  animosity  against  him,  that 
Jess  than  his  life  could  not  secure  them  from  the 
fears  they  had  conceived  of  him :  and  this  fuiy  of 
theirs  met  with  a  full  concurrence  from  those  ^f  the 
English,  who  could  not  compass  their  own  ends 
without  their  help.  And  this  combination  too  soon 
drew  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  had  none  of  their  endSf 
into. their  party,  to  satisfy  his  pride  and  his  passipn, 
in  removing  a  man  :wlio  seemed  to  have  no  regard 
for  him ;  for  the  stories,  which  were  then  made  of 
disdldigations  from  the  earl  of  Strafford  towards  the 
earl  of  Clanrickard,  were  without  any  foundation  of 
truth. 

The  eari  of  Southampton,  who  had  nothing  qS  ob- 
ligation, and  somewhat  of  prejudice  to  some  high 
acts  of  power  which  had  been  exercised  by  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  was  not  unwilling  that  they  (^lould  be 
so  far  looked  into  and  examined,  as  might  rskise 
more  caution  and  apprehension  in  men  of  gr0at  au- 
thority of  the  consequence  of  such  excesses.  3utt 
when  he  discerned  inr^ular  ways  entered  into  to  pu- 
nish those  irregularities,  and  which  might  be  at- 
tended with  as  iU  consequences,  and  that  they  in- 
tended to  compound  one  great  crime  out  of  seve- 
ral smaller  trespasses,  and,  to  use  their  own  style,  to 
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Gomplicale  a  treasoo  out  of  nuademeaiKiurs^  wai  m  1667. 
to  take  away  his  life  for  what  Jie  might  be  fined 
and  imprisoiied ;  he  first  .dissuaded  and  then  ab- 
horred .that  exQiidtance,  and  nore  abhoraed  it,  when 
he  found  it  pasaumately  and  maUdously  resolved  by 
axlirect  comhkiation. 

From  this  time  he  and  the  earl  of  Essex  were 
perfectly  (Evided  and  s^arated^  and  seldom  after- 
wards concnnred  in  the  same  opinion:  bat  as  he 
worthily  and  bravely  stood  in  the  gap  in  the  defence 
of  that  great  man's  life,  so  he  did  afterwards  oppose 
aU  those  invasions,  which  were  every  day  made  by 
the  house  of  commbns  upon  Uie  rights  of  the  crown^ 
or  die  privil^ies  of  the  peers,  wUch  the  lords  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  useful  humour  of  the 
other.  And  by  this  means,  whilst  most  of  the  king'^ 
servants  listed  tiiemselves  with  the  oonsiMrators  in 
promoting  all  things  which  were  iagrateAil  to  him, 
this  lord,  who  had  no  relation  to  his  service,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  courtier ;  and  by  the  strength  oi 
his  reason  gave  such  a  check  to  their  proceedings, 
that  he  became  little  less  odious  to  them  than  the 
court  itself;  and  so  much  the  more  odious,  because 
as  he  was  superior  to  their  temptations,  so  his  un- 
questionable integrity  was  out  of  their  reach,  and 
made  him  contemn  thdr  power  as  much  0b  their 
malice. 

He  had  all  the  detestation  imagimdde  of  the  civil 
war,  and  discerned  the  dismal  effects  it  would  pro- 
ducej  more  than  most  other  men,  which  made  him 
do  all  he  could  to  prevent  it.  But  when  it  could  not 
be  avoided,  he  made  no  scrufde  how  to  dispose  of 
himself  but  frankly  dedared  for  the  king,  who  had 
a  just  sense  of  the  service  he  had  done  him,  and 
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1667.  made  him  then  both  of  his  privy-council  and  gentle- 
"  man  of  his  bedchamber,  without  the  least  applica- 
tion or  desire  of  his,  and  when  most  of  those  who 
were  under  both  those  relations  had  chosen,  as  the 
much  stronger,  the  rebels'  side:  and  his  receiving 
those  obligations  at  that  present  was  known  to  pro- 
ceed more  from  his  duty  than  his  ambition.  He  had 
all  the  fidelity  that  God  requires,  and  all  the  affec- 
tion to  the  person  of  the  king  that  his  duty  sug- 
gested to  him  was  due,  without  any  reverence  for 
or  compliance  with  his  infirmities  or  weakness; 
"which  made  him  many  times  uneasy  to  the  king, 
especially  in  all  consultations  towards  peace,  in 
which  he  was  always  desirous  that  his  majety  should 
yield  more  than  he  was  inclined  to  do. 

He  was  in  his  nature  melancholic,  and  reserved 
in  his  conversation,  except  towards  those  with  whom 
he  was  very  well  acquainted;  with  whom  he  was 
not  only  cheerful,  but  upon  occasion  light  and  plea- 
sant. He  was  naturally  lazy,  and  indulged  over- 
much ease  to  himself:  yet  as  no  man  had  a  quicker 
apprehension  or  solider  judgment  in  business  of  all 
kinds,  so,  when  it  had  a  hopeful  prospect,  no  man 
could  keep  his  mind  longer  bent,  and  take  more 
pains  in  it.  In  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  which  was 
a  continued  fatigue  of  twenty  days,  he  never  slept 
^  four  hours  in  a  night,  who  had  never  used  to  allow 
himself  less  than  ten,  and  at  the  end  of  the  treaty 
was  much  more  vigorous  than  in  the  b^inning; 
which  made  the  chancellor  to  tell  the  king  when 
they  returned  to  Oxford,  "  that  if  he  would  have 
'^  the  earl  of  Southampton  in  good  health  and  good 
''  humour,  he  must  give  him  good  store  of  busineiss 
"  to  do." 
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His  person  was  of  a  small  stature ;  his  courage,  as  1 667. 
all  his  other  faculties,  very  great ;  having  no  sign  of 
fear  or  sense  of  danger,  when  he  was  in  a  place 
where  he  ought  to  be  found.  When  the  king  had 
withdrawn  himself  from  Oxford  in  order  to  his 
escape  to  the  Scotch  army^  and  Fairfisuc  had  brought 
his  army  before  the  town ;  in  some  debate  at  the 
coundUboard,  there  being  some  mention  of  prince 
Rupert  with  reference  to  his  dignity  in  a  large  de^ 
gree  above  all  of  the  nobility,  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, who  never  used  to  speak  indecently,  used  some 
expressions,  which,  being  unfaithiiilly  reported  to 
the  prince,  his  highness  interpreted  to  be  disrespect-  . 
ful  towards  him :  whereupon  he  sent  the  lord  Ge- 
rard to  expostulate  with  him.  To  whom  the  earl 
without  any  apology  related  the  words  he  had  used ; 
which  being  reported  by  him  again  to  the  prince, 
though  they  were  not  the  same  which  he  had  been 
informed,  yet  he  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with 
them,  but  that  he  sent  the  same  lord  to  him  again; 
to  tell  him,  **  that  his  highness  expected  other  sa- 
'*  tisfaction  from  him,  and  expected  to  meet  him 
'^  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  desired  it  might 
'*  be  as  soon  as  he  could,  lest  it  might  be  pre- 
"  vented.*' 

The  earl  appointed  the  next  morning,  at  a  place 
well  known ;  and  being  asked  <'  what  weapon  he 
**  chose,**  he  said,  '*  that  he  had  no  horse  fit  for  such 
**  a  service^  nor  knew  where  suddenly  to  get  one ; 
**  and  that  he  knew  himself  too  weak  to  close  with 
^  the  prince :  and  therefore  he  hoped  his  highness 
**  would  excuse  him,  if  he  made  choice  of  such  wea- 
**  pons  as  he  could  best  use ;  and  therefore  he  re- 
*'  solved  to  fight  on  foot  with  a  case  of  pistols  only  ;'* 
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1067.    which  the  prince  wittiiigly  consented  to.   And  with- 

out  dbubt  they  had  met  the  next  morning,  the  earl 

having  chosen  sir  George  Villiers  for  his  second; 
but  that  the  lord  Gerard's  coming  to  the  earl  so 
often,  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance,  had  been 
so  much  observed,  that  some  of  the  lords  who  had 
been  present  at  the  debate  at  the  board,  and  heard 
some  replies  which'  had  been  made,  and  thence  con- 
cluded that  ill  offices  had  been  done,  watched  them 
both  so  narrowly,  and  caused  the  town-^tes  to  be 
shut,  that  they  ^  discovered  enough,  notwithstanding 
the  denial  of  both  parties,  to  prevent  their  meeting; 
.  and  afterwards  interposed  till  a  reconciliation  was 
made :  and  the  prince  ever  afterwards  had  a  good 
respect  for  the  earl. 

After  the  murder  of  the  king,  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton remained  in  his  own  house,  without  the 
least  application  to  those  powers  which  had  made 
themselves  so  terrible,  and  which  seemed  to  resolve 
to  root  out  the  whole  party  as  well  as  the  royal  fa- 
mily ;  and  would  not  receive  a  civility  from  any  of 
them:  and  when  Cromwell  was  near  his  house  in 
the  country,  upon  the  marriage  of  his  son  in  those 
parts,  and  had  a  purpose  to  have  made  a  visit  to 
him ;  upon  a  private  notice  thereof,  he  immediately 
removed  to  another  house  at  a  greater  distance.  He 
sent  frequently  some  trusty  person  to  the  king  with 
such  presents  of  money,  as  he  could  receive  out  of 
the  fortune  they  had  left  to  him,  which  was  scarce 
enough  to  support  him  in  that  retirement :  and  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  when  the  rebels  had  set  a 
price  upon  the  king's  head,  and  denounced  the  most 
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terriUe  judgment  upon  any  person  ^  and  his  pes-  1667. 
tenty,  that  should  presume  to  give  any  shelter  or 
asaistanoe  to  Charles  Stuart  towards  his  eseape; 
he  sent  a  fiiithful  servant  to  all  those  persons,  who 
in  respect  of  their  fidelity  and  activity  were  most 
like  to  be  trusted  upon  such  an  occasion,  that  they 
should  advertise  the  king,  '*  that  he  would  most 
**  willingly  receive  him  into  his  house,  and  provide 
^  a  ship  for  his  escape."*  And  his  majesty  received 
this  advertisement  from  him  the  day  before  he  was 
ready  to  embark  in  a  smaU  vessel  prepared  for  him 
in  Sussex;  which  his  majesty  always  remembered 
as  a  worthy  testimony  of  his  affection  and  courage 
in  so  general  a  consternation.  And  the  eaii  was 
used  to  say,  ^  that  after  that  miraculous  escape,  how 
^  dismal  soever  the  prospect  was,  he  had  still  a  con« 
''  fidence  of  his  majesty's  restoration.'' 

His  own  natural  disposition  inclined  to  melan- 
cholic ;  and  his  retirement  from  all  conversation,  in 
which  he  mi^t  have  given  some  vent  to  his  own 
thoughts,  with  the  discontinuance  of  all  those  bodily 
exercises  and  recreations  to  which  he  had  been  ac^ 
customed,  brought  many  diseases  upon  him,  which 
made  his  life  less  pleasant  to  him ;  so  that  from  the 
time  of  the  king's  return^  between  the  gout  and  the 
stone,  he  underwent  great  affliction.  Yet  upon  the 
happy  return  of  his  majesty  he  seemed  to  recover 
great  vigour  of  mind,  and  undertook  the  charge  of 
high  treasurer  with  much  alacrity  and  industry,  as 
long  as  he  had  any  hope  to  get  a  revenue  settled 
proportianable  to  the  expense  of  the  crown,  (towards 
whieh  his  interest  and  authority  and  counsel  contri- 
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1667.  buted  very  much^)  or  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the 
court  within  the  limits  of  the  revenue.  But  when 
he  discerned  that  the  last  did  atid  would  still  make 
the  former  impossible,  (upon  which  he  made  as  ire- 
quent  and  lively  representations  as  he  thought  him- 
self obliged  to  do,)  and  when  he  saw  irr^ularities 
and  excesses  to  abound,  and  to  overflow  all  the  banks 
which  should  restrain  them ;  he  grew  more  dispirit- 
ed, and  weary  of  that  province,  which  exposed  him 
to  the  reproaches  which  others  ought  to  undergo, 
and  which  supplied  him  not  with  authority  to  pre* 
vent  them.  And  he  had  then  withdrawn  from  the  , 
burden,  which  he  infinitely  desired  to  be  eased  of, 
but  out  of  conscience  of  his  duty  to  the  king,  who 
he  knew  would  suffer  in  it ;  and  that  the  people  who 
knew  his  affections  very  well,  and  already  opened 
their  mouths  wide  against  the  license  of  the  court, 
would  believe  it  worse  and  incurable;  if  he  quitted 
the  station  he  was  in.  This,  and  this  only,  pre- 
vailed with  him  still  to  undergo  that  burden,  even 
when  he  knew  that  they  who  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  it  were  as  weary  that  he  should  be  disquieted 
with  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  and  exemplary  virtue  and 
piety,  and  very  regular  in  his  devotions ;  yet  was  not 
generally  believed  by  the  bishops  to  have  an  affection 
keen  enough  for  the  government  of  the  church,  be- 
cause he  was  willing  and  desirous,  that  somewhat 
more  might  have  been  done  to  gratify  the  presby- 
terians  than  they  thought  just.  But  the  tnith  is ;  he 
had  a  perfect  detestation  of  all  the  presby  terian  prin- 
ciples, nor  had  ever  had  any  conversation  with  their 
persons,  having  during  all  those  wicked  times  strictly 
observed  the  devotions  prescribed  by  the  church  of 
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England;  in  the  performance  whereof  he  had  al-  1667. 
ways  an  orthodox  chaplain,  one  of  those  deprived 
of  their  estates  by  that  government,  which  disposed 
of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state.  But  it  is  very 
true,  that  upon  the  observation  of  the  great  power 
and  authority  which  the  presbyterians  usurped  and 
were  possessed  of,  even  when  Cromwell  did  all  he 
could  to  divest  them  of  it,  and  applied  all  his  interest 
to  oppress  or  suppress  them,  insomuch  as  they  did 
often  give  a  check  to  and  divert  many  of  his  designs; 
he  did  believe  that  their  numbers  and  their  credit 
had  been  much  greater  than  in  truth  they  were  "^. 
And  then  some  persons,  who  had  credit  with  him  by 
being  thou^t  to  have  an  equal  aversion  from  them, 
persuaded  him  to  believe,  that  they  would  be  satis-: 
fied  with  very  easy  concessions,  which  would  bring 
no  prejudice  or  inconvenience  to  the  church.  And 
this  imagination  prevailed  with  him,  and  more  with 
others  who  loved  them  not,  to  wish  that  there  might 
be  some  indulgence  towards  them.  But  that  which 
had  the  strongest  influence  upon  him,  and  which 
made  him  less  apprehensive  of  the  venom  of  any 
other  sect,  was  the  extreme  jealousy  he  had  of  the 
power  and  malignity  of  the  Roman  catholics ;  whose 
behaviour  from  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the 
regal  power,  and  more  scandalously  at  and  from  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  the  king,  had  very  much  irre- 
condled  him  towards  them :  and  he  did  believe,  that 
the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  had  a  better  opinion 
of  their  fidelity,  and  less  jealousy  of  their  affections, 
than  they  deserved ;  and  so  thought  there  could  not 
be  too  great  an  union  of  all  other  interests  to  con- 
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1667.    trol  the  exorbitance  of  tliat.    And  upon  this  argu- 
'  ment,  with  his  private  ftiends,  he  was  motie  pas* 

sionate  than  in'  any  other. 

He  had  a  marvellouB  zeal  and  affection  for  the 
royal  family ;  insomuch  as  the  two  sons  of  th&  dukd 
of  York  falling  both  into  distempers,  (of  whidfa  they 
both  shortly  after  died,)  very  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  was  so  marvellously  afflscted  with  it,  that 
many  believed  the  trouble  of  it,  or  a  presage  what 
might  befall  the  kingdoih  by  it,  hastened  his  death 
some  hours :  and  in  the  agony  of  death,  the  very 
morning  he  died,  he  sent  to  know  how  they  did ; 
and  seemed  to  receive  some  relief,  when  the  mes* 
senger  returned  with  the  news,  that  they  were  both 
alive  and  in  some  degree  mended. 
The  king        The  ncxt  day  after  his  death,  which  was  about 

retolvcs  to 

pat  the  the  end  of  May,  the  king  called  the  chancellor  into 
i^!to^.  bis  closet ;  and,  the  duke  of  York  being  only  pre-^ 
"^''°-  sent,  told  him,  <<  that  he  could  think  of  no  man  fit 
'^  to  be  treasurer,  and  therefore  resolved,  as  he  had 
'Mong  done,  to  put  that  office  into  commission ;" 
imd  then  asked,  ^'  who  should  be  commissioners :''  to 
which  he  answered,  *'  the  business  woidd  be-  much 
**  better  done  by  a  single  officer,  if  he  could  think 
**  of  a  fit  one ;  for  commissioners  never  had,  never 
**  would  do,  that  business  well.'*  The  duke  of  York 
said,  '^  that  he  believed  it  would  be  best  done  by 
'*  commission;  it  had  been  so  managed  during  ail 
''  the  ill  times,**  (for  from  the  beginning  of  the  troU^ 
bles  there  had  been  no  tireasurer :)  **  and  he  had  ob^ 
^'  served,  (and  the  king  found  the  benefit  of  it,)  that 
^  though  sir  William  Compton  was  an  extraordinary 
**  person,  and  better  qualified  than  most  men  for 
**  that  charge,  yet  since  his  decease,  that  his  mi^esty 
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**  had  put  the  office  of  the  ordnance  under  the  go*  1667. 
**  vemment  of  commissioners,  it  was  in  much  better 
**  order,  and  the  king  was  better  served  there  than 
**  he  had  ever  be^n ;  and  he  betieved  he  would  be 
**  so  likewise  in  the  office  of  the  treasury,  if  fit  per- 
<*  sons  were  chosen  for  it,  who  might  have  nothing 
**  else  to  do.''  And  the  king  seemed  to  be  of  the 
same  mind. 

The  chancellor  replied,  *^  that  he  was  very  sorry,  The  chw- 
*'  that  they  were  both  so  much  delisted  with  thevjset'bim 
"  function  of  commissioners,  which  were  more  suit-**^"**** 
**  able  to  the  modelling  a  commonwealth,  than  for 
**  the  support  of  monarchy :  that  during  the  late 
**  troubles,  whilst  the  parliament  exercised  the  go-> 
**  vemment,  they  reduced  it  as  fast  as  they  could  to 
*^  the  form  of  a  commonwealth ;  and  then  no  ques* 
'*  tion  the  putting  the  treasury  into  the  hands  of 
**  commissioners  was  much  more  suitable  to  the  rest 
^'  of  the  model,  than  it  could  be  under  a  single  per- 
^  son.  Besides,  having  no  revenue  of  their  own,  but 
'*  being  to  raise  one  according  to  their  inventions 
'^  and  proportionable  to  their  own  occasions,  it  could 
**  never  be  well  collected  or  ordered  by  old  officers, 
**  who  were  obliged  to  forms  which  would  not  be 
**  agreeable  to  their  necessary  transactions :  so  tihat 
"new  ministers  were  to  be  made  for  new  employ- 
'*  ments,  who  might  be  obliged  punctually  to  observe 

their  new  orders,  without  any  superiority  over 
''  each  other,  but  a  joint  obedience  to  the  supreme 
"  authority.  But  when  Cromwell  assumed  the  en- 
"  tire  government  into  his  own  hapds,  he  cancelled 
*^  all  those  republican  rules  and  forms^  and  appointed 
**  inferior  persons  to  several  functions,  and  reserved 
<*  the  whole  disposition  to  himself,  and  was  his  own 

VOL.  III.  R 
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1667.    ^^  high  treasurer:  and  it  was  well  known  that  he 

""""^  **  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to  reduce 

<<  things  to  the  forms  he  intended,  to  cancel  all  those 

'*  commissions,  and  invest  single  persons  in  the  go- 

**  vemment  of  those  provinces." 

He  said,  '*  he  would  not  take  upon  him  to  say 
"  any  thing  of  the  office  of  the  ordnance,  where  the 
<^  commissioners  were  his  friends ;  only  he  might 
*'  say,  that  that  kind  of  administration  had  not  been 
**  yet  long  enough  known  to  have  a  good  judgment 
**  made  of  it :  however,  that  it  was  of  so  different  a 
**  nature  from  the  office  of  the  treasury,  that  no  ob- 
*'  servation  of  the  one  could  be  applied  to  the  other. 
<<  The  ordnance  was  conversant  only  with  smiths 
'<  and  carpenters,  and  other  artificers  and  handi- 
<<  craftsmen,  with  whom  all  their  transactions  were : 
*'  whereas  the  treasury  had  much  to  do  with  the  no- 
^  bility  and  chief  gentry  of  the  kingdom ;  must  have 
**  often  recourse  to  the  king  himself  for  his  parti- 
«<  cular  directions,  to  the  privy-council  for  their  as- 
<^  sistance  and  advice,  to  the  judges  fbr  their  reso- 
<^  lutions  in  matters  of  difficulty ;  and  if  the  ministers 
**  of  it  were  not  of  that  quality  and  degree,  that 
**  they  might  have  free  recourse  to  all  those,  and  find 
'^  respect  from  them,  his  m^esty's  service  would 
^<  notoriously  suffer.  And  that  the  white  staff  itself, 
Tin  the  ^  hands  of  a  person  esteemed,  did  more  to 
5^  the  bringing  in  several  branches  of  the  revenue, 
**  by  the  obedience  and  reverence  all  officers  paid  to 
*^  it,  than  any  orders  firom  commissioners  could  do : 
**  and  that  how  mean  an  opinion  soever  some  men 
''  had  of  the  faculties  of  the  late  excellent  officer  for 
**  that  administration,  his  majesty  would  find  by  ex- 
*'  perience,  that  the  vast  sums  of  money,  which  he 
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^  had  borrowed  in  these  late  years,  had  been  ill  ^^^7. 
**  a  great  measure  procured  upon  the  general  confi- 
**  dence  all  men  had  in  the  honour  and  justice  of 
**  the  treasurer;  and  that  the  credit  of  commission- 
'^  ers  would  nerer  be  able  to  supply  such  necessi- 
« ties." 

The  king  said,  **  he  was  not  at  all  of  his  opinion, 
<'  and  doubted  not  his  business  would  be  much  bet- 
**  ter  done  by  commissioners ;  and  therefore  he 
'*  should  speak  to  the  nomination  of  those,  since  he 
^'  wa3  sure  he  could  propose  no  single  person  fit  for 
"  it."  To  which  the  chancellor  answered,  "  that  he 
**  thought  it  much  harder  to  find  a  worthy  man,  who 
**  would  be  persuaded  to  accept  it  in  the  disorder  in 
'*  which  his  affairs  were,  than  a  man  who  might  be 
**  very  fit  for  it.:  and  that  if  that  subject  who  had, 
^  the  greatest  fortune  in  England  and  the  most  ge« 
**  neral  reputation  would  receive  it,  his  majesty 
**  would  be  no  loser  in  conferring  it  on  such  a  one ; 
*'  and  till  such  a  one  might  be  found,  he  might  put 
**  it  into  commission.  But,"  he  said,  '*  he  perceived 
'*  well,  that  he  would  not  approve  the  old  course  in 
**  the  choice  of  commissioners ;  who  had  always 
**  been  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  the  two  se- 
**  cretaries  of  state,  and  two  other  of  the  principal 
«  persons  of  the  council,  besides  the  chancellor  of 
^*  the  exchequer^  who  used  to  be  the  sole  person  of 
**  the  quorum." 

Neither  °  the  king  nor  duke  seemed  to  like  wy  of 
those;  and  the  chancellor  plainly  discerned  from 
the  beginning  that  they  were  resolved  upon  the 
persons,  though   his  opinion  was  asked:  and  the 
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1667.  long  said,  **  he  would  choose  such  persons,  whether 
*'  privy  counsellors  or  not,  who  might  have  nothing 
''  else  to  do,  and  were  rough  and  ill-natured  men, 
'*  not  to  be  moved  with  civilities  or  importunities 
'*  in  the  payment  of  money  ;  but  would  ^  apply  it  all 
**  to  his  present  necessities,  till  some  new  supplies 
f*  might  be  gotten  for  the  payment  of  those  debts, 
"  which  were  first  necessary  to  be  paid.  That  he, 
**  the  chancellor,  had  so  much  business  already  upon 
^<  his  hands,  that  he  could  not  attend  this  other ; 
*^  and  the  secretaries  had  enough  to  do :  so  he 
**  would  have  none  of  those/'  And  then  he  named 
.  sir  Thomas  Clifford,  who  was  newly  of  the  council 
and  controller  of  the  house,  ^nd  sir  William  Coven- 
try; and  said,  ^^he  did  not  think  there  should  be 
^^  many  C  and  the  doke  then  named  sir  John  .Dun- 
combe,  as  a  man  of  whom  he  had  heard  well,  and 
every  body  kiiew  he  was  intimate  with  sir  William 
Coventry.  The  king  said,  "  he  thought  they  three 
<<  would  be  enough,  and  that  a  greater  number 
*^  would  but  make  the  despatch  of  all  business  the 
**  more  slow.*' 

The  chancellor  said,  ^'  he  doubted  those  persons 
^'  would  not  have  credit  and  authority  enough  to  go 
**  through  the  necessary  affairs  of  that  province ; 
*^  that  forlus  own  part,  he  was  not  desirous  to  med^ 
'^  die  in  it ;  he  had  indeed  too  much  business  to  do : 
^*  that  he  had  no  objection  p  to  the  three  persons 
*<  named,  but  that  he  thought  them  not  known  and 
'^  esteemed  enough  for  that  employment ;  and  that 
<'it  would  be  very  incongruous  to  bring  sir  John 
f^  Duncombe,  who  was  a  private  country  gentleman, 
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^'  and  utterly  unacquainted  with  business  of  that  466f. 
"  nature,  to  sit  in  equal  authority  with  privy  coun-"^ — """^ 
**  sellors,  and  in  affairs  which  would  be  often  de* 
<<  bated  at  the  council-table,  where  he  could  not  be 
^  present/'  And  he  put  his  majesty  in  mind^,  that 
*^  he  must  put  the  lord  Ashley  out  of  his  ojfice  of 
*^  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  if  he  did  not  make<him 
**  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  of  the  quorum  :** 
and  concluded,  **  that  if  he  did  not  name  the 
*'  general,  and  some  other  person  that  might  give 
**  some  lustre  to  the  others,  the  work  would  not  be 
**  done  as  it  ought  to  be ;  for  many  persons  would 
**  be  sometimes  oblig^  to  attend  upon  the  treasury, 
'*  who  would  not  think  those  gentlemen  enough  su- 
**  perior  to  them,  how  qualified  soever.*^ 

The  king  said,  **  he  could  easily  provide  against 
**  the  exception  to  sir  John  Duncombe,  by  making 
**  him  a  privy  counsellor ;  and  he  did  not  care  if  he 
**  added  the  general  to  them.**    The  lord  Ashley 
gave  him  some  trouble,  and  he  said  enough  to  make 
it  manifest  that  he  thought  him  not  fit  to  be  amongst 
them :  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  put  him  out  of  his 
place ;  but  gave  direction  for  preparing  the  commis-  commu. 
sion  for  the  treasury  to  the  persons  named  before,  t^'^vMiu 
and  made  the  lord  Ashley  only  one  of  the  commis-"*^*^'"*^* 
sioners,  and  a  major  part  to  make  a  quorum ;  which 
would  quickly  bring  the  government  of  the  whole 
business  into  the  hands  of  those  three  who  were  de« 
signed  for  it.     And  Ashley  rather  chose  to  be  de^ 
graded,  than  to  dispute  it. 

The  king  expected,  that  as  soon  as  the  ambassa^Negotii^ 
dors  should  meet  at  the  Hague,  a  cessation  would  H^^.^ 
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1667.  be  the  first  thing  that  would  be  agreed  upon :  and 
[the  French  ambassadors  did  in  the  first  place  pro- 
pose it,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  made  it  evident 
that  they  depended  upon  it  as  a  thing  resolved 
upon  ;  and  their  master  had  with  their  consent  dis- 
missed his  own  fleet,  and  theirs  was  yet  in  thiBir 
ports.  Nor  did  the  Dutch  seem  to  refuse  it ;  but 
The  notch  answered,  *^  that  the  adjusting  all  things  in  order 
?M  tot"*  "  *^  a  cessation  would  require  as  much  time  as 
GeiMiion.  M  would  scrvc  to  fiuish  the  treaty,  considering  all 
<'  material  points  were  upon  the  matter  already 
^  stated  and  agreed  upon,  the  king  having  already 
<<  chosen  the  alternative :"  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  earnestness  used  by  the  French  ambassadors,  no 
other  answer  could  be  obtained  as  to  a  cessation ; 
which,  together  with  the  supercilious  behaviour  of 
the  commissioners  from  Holland,  made  it  apparent, 
that  they  had  no  other  mind  at  that  tinie  to  peace, 
than  as  they  were  compelled  to  it  by  France,  that 
was  impatient  to  have  it  concluded.  They  would 
not  hear  any  mention  for  the  redelivery  of  Pole- 
roone,  **  which,"  they  said,  "  the  king  of  France  had 
<<  promised  should  not  be  demanded ;"  and  as  little 
for  any  recompense  in  money ;  nor  would  sufier  the 
merchant-deputies  from  the  English  company  to  go 
to  Amstei^m,  to  confer  with  the  East  India  com- 
pany there  for  any  composition.  It  quickly  appear- 
ed, that  they  had  revenge  in  their  hearts  for  their 
last  year's  affront  and  damage  at  the  Flie ;  and  De 
Wit  had  often  said,  "  that  before  any  peace  they 
"  would  leave  some  such  mark  of  their  having  been 
''  upon  the  English  coast,  as  the  English  had  left 
"  of  their  having  been  upon  that  of  Holland." 
After  the  treaty  was  entered  into,  about  the  be- 
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ginning  of  June,  De  Ruyter  came  with  the  fleet    ]66T. 
out  of  the  Wierings,  and  joining  with  the  reat  from  ^IJTJJ^ 
the  Texel  sailed  for  the  coast  of  England :  and  l>av-»|^^^'[^ 
ing  a  fair  wind^  stood  for  the  river  of  Thames ;  apon 
which  put  the  county  of  Kent  into  such  an  alarm^lmTchai- 
that  all  near  the  sea  left  their  houses  and  fled  into**^' 
the  country.     The  earl  of  Winchelsea,  who  was 
lord  lieutenant  of  that  county,  was  at  that  time  am* 
bassador  at  Constantinople,  and  the  deputy  lieute- 
nants had  all  equal  authority  :  so  that  no  man  had 
power  to  command  in  that  large  county  in  so  gene- 
ral a  distraction.     Hereupon  the  king  sent  down 
lieutenant  general  Middleton  with  commission  to 
draw  all  the  train  bands  together,  and  to  command 
all  the  forces  that  could  be  i^sed :  and  he  immedi- 
ately went  thither,  and  was  very  well  obeyed,  and 
quickly  drew  all  the  train  bands  of  horse  and  foot 
to  Rochester;  and  other  troops  resorted  to  him 
from   the  neighbour  counties,  all  the  people  ex- 
pressing a  great  alacrity  in  being  commanded  by 
him. 

There  had  been  enough  discourse  all  that  year  of 
erecting  a  fort  at  Sheemess  for  the  defence  of  the 
river :  and  the  king  had  made  two  journeys  thither 
in  the  winter,  and  had  given  such  orders  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  ordnance  for  thC'  overseeing 
and  finishing  the  fortifications,  that  every  bpdy  be- 
lieved that  work  done ;  it  having  been  the  principal 
defence  and  provision  directed  and  depended  upon, 
(as  hath  been  said  t>efbre,)  when  the  resolution  had 
been  taken  for  the  standing  only  upon  the  defence 
for  this  summer.  But  whatever  had  be^n  thought 
or  directed,  very  little  had  been  done.  There  were 
a  company  or  two  of  very  good  sc^diers  there  under 
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1667.  excellent  offid&rs;  but  the  fortifications  were>^  so 
weak  and  unfinished,  and  all  other  provisions  so  en- 
tirely wanting,  that  the  Dutch  fleet  no  sooner  ap« 
proached  within  a  distance,  but  with  their  cannon 
they  beat  all  the  works  flat,  and  drove  all  the  men 
from  the  ground :  which  as  soon  as  they  had  done, 
with  their  boats  they  landed  men,  and  seemed  re- 
solved to  fortify  and  keep  it. 

This  put  the  country  into  a  flame,  and  the  news 
of  it  exceedingly  disturbed  the  king.  He  knew  the 
consequence  of  the  place,  and  how  easily  it  might 
have  been  secured,  and  wad  the  more  troubled  that 
it  had  been  neglected :  and  with  what  loss  soever, 
it  must  be  presently  recovered  out  of  those  hands* 
The  general  was  immediately  ordered  to  march  to 
Chatham^  for  the  security  of  the  navy,  with  such 
troops  of  horse  and  foot  as  could  be  presently  drawn 
together  out  of  the  guards  and  fi*om  the  neighbour 
counties;  and  the  dty  appeared  very  forward  to 
send  such  regiments  of  their  train  bands  as  should 
be  required.  When  the  general  came  to  Chatham^ 
he  found  Middleton  in  so  good  a  posture,  and  so 
good  a  body  of  men,  that  he  had  no  apprehension 
bf  any  attempt  the  Dutch  could  make  at  land;  and 
he  writ  very  cheerful  and  confident  letters  to  the 
king  and  the  duke,  **  that  if  the  enemy  should  make 
^  any  Mtempt,  which  he  believed  they  durst  not  do» 
*'  they  would  repent  it.  That  he  had  put  a  chain 
**  over  the  river,  which  would  hinder  them  from 
<<  coming  up :  and  if  they  should  adventure  to  land 
**  any  where,  he  would  quickly  beat  them  to  their 
*'  ships ;"  as  no  doubt  he  had  been  very  well  able  to 
have  done. 
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There  was  indeed  no  danger  of  their  landing,  and    j  667. 

they  were  too  wise  to  think  of  it:  their  business 

was  in  an  element  they  had  more  confidence  in  and 
more  power  upon*  They  had  good  intelligence  how 
loosely  all  things  were  left  in  the  river :  and  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  the  tide  came  to  help  them,  they 
stood  full  up"  the  river,  without  any  consideration 
of  the  chain,  which  their  ships  immediately  brake 
in  pieces,  and  passed  without  the  least  pause ;  there 
being  either  no  such  device  to  be  made  that  can  ob- 
struct such  an  enterprise,  or  that  which  was  made 
was  so  weak,  that  it  was  of  no  signification,  but  to 
raise  an  unseasonable  confidence  in  unskilful  men, 
that  being  disappointed  must  increase  the  confusion, 
as  it  did.  For  all  men  were  so  confounded  to  see 
the  Dutch  fleet  advance  over  the  chain,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  a  wall  of  brass,  that  they  knew  not 
what  they  were  to  do. 

The  general  was  of  a  constitution  and  temper  so 
void  of  fear,  that  there  could  appear  no  signs  of 
distraction  in  him :  yet  it  was  plain  enough  that  he 
knew  not  what  orders  to  give.  There  were  two  or 
three  ships  of  the  royal  navy  negligently,  if  not 
treacherously,  left  in  the  river,  which  might  have 
been  very  easily  drawn  into  safety,  and  could  be  of 
no  imaginable  use  in  the  place  where  they  then  were: 
into  one  of  those  the  general  put  himself,  and  in- 
vited the  young  gentlemen  who  were  volunteers  to 
accompany  him;  which  they  readily  did  in  great 
numbers,  only  with  pikes  in  their  hands.  But  some 
of  his  friends  whispered  to  him,  **  how  unadvised 
**  that  resolution  was,  and  how  desperate,  without 
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]667.    **  possibility  of  success,  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy 

"  approaching  as  fiast  as  the  tide  would  enable  them**' 

And  so  he  was  prevailed  with  to  put  himself  again 
on  shore :  which  except  he  had  done,  both  himsdf 
and  two  or  three  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  nobility 
and  prime  gentry  of  the  kingdom  had  inevitably  pe- 
rished ;  for  all  those  ships,  and  some  merchantmen 
laden  and  ready  to  put  to  sea,  were  presently  in  a 
flame;  the  Dutch,  knowing  that  they  could  not 
carry  them  ofl^,  giving  order  to  bum  them,  the  ge- 
neral standing  upon  the  shore,  and  not  knowing  what 
remedy  to  apply  to  all  this  mischief.  The  people 
of  Chatham,  which  is  naturally  an  army  of  seamen 
and  officers  of  the  navy,  who  might  and  ought  to 
have  secured  all  those  ships,  which  they  had  time 
enough  to  have  done,  were  in  distraction ;  their  chief 
officers  haying  applied  all  those  boats  and  lighter 
vessels  which  should  have  towed  up  the  ships,  to 
carry  away  their  own  goods  and  household  stuff*,  and 
given  ^  what  they  left  behind  for  lost.  And  without 
doubt,  if  the  Dutch  had  prosecuted  the  present  ad- 
vantage they  had,  with  that  circumspection  and  cou- 
rage that  was  necessary,  they  might  have  fired  the 
royal  navy  at  Chatham,  and  taken  or  destroyed  all 
the  ships  which  lay  higher  in  the  river,  and  so  fully 
revenged  themselves  for  what  they  had  suffered  at 
the  Flie :  but  they  thought  they  had  done  enough^ 
and  so  made  use  of  the  ebb  to  carry  them  back 
again. 
Great  cod-  But  the  uoisc  of  ttus,  and  the  flame  of  the  ships 
ia  the  city  wliich  wcrc  buHied,  made  it  easily  believed  in  the 
and  court.  ^^^  ^  Loudou,  that  the  enemy  had  done  all  that 
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they  conceived  they  migfat  have  done :  they  thought  i667. 
that  they  ivere  landed  in  numy  places,  and  that  their 
fleet  was  come  up  as  far  as  Ghreenwich.  Nor  was 
the  confusion  there  greater  than  it  was  in  the  court 
itself:  "Where  they  who  had  most  advanced  the  war, 
and  reproached  all  them  who  had  been  or  were 
thought  to  be  against  it,  **  as  men  who  had  no  pub- 
**  lie  spirits,  and  were  not  solicitous  for  the  honour 
*'  and  glory  of  the  nation  ^  and  who  had  never  spoken 
of  the  Dutch  but  with  scorn  and  contempt,  as  a  na- 
tion rather  worthy  to  be  cudgelled  than  fought  with ; 
were  now  the  most. dejected  men  that  can  be  ima- 
gined, railed  very  bitterly  at  those  who  had  advised 
the  idi^  to  enter  into  that  war,  '^  which  had  already 
^  consumed  so  many  gallant  men,  and  would  pro* 
^  baUy  ruin  the  kingdom,"  and  wished  *'  that  a 
**  peace,  as  the  only  hope,  were  made  upon  any 
^  terms."  In  a  word,  the  distraction  and  consterna- 
tion was  so  great  in  court  and  city,  as  if  the  Dutch 
had  not  been  only  masters  of  the  river,  but  had  really 
landed  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

They  who  remember  that  conjuncture,  and  were 
then  present  in  the  galleries  and  privy  lodgings  at 
Whitehall,  whither  all  the  world  flocked  with  equal 
liberty,  can  easily  call  to  mind  many  instances  oi 
such  wild  despair  and  even  ridiculous  apprehensions^ 
that  I  am  willing  to  forget,  and  would  not  that  the 
least  mention  of  them  should  remain :  and  if  the 
king's  and  duke's  personal  composure  had  not  re- 
strained men  from  expressing  their  fears,  there 
wanted  not  some  who  would  have  advised  them  to 
have  left  the  city.  And  there  was  a  lord,  who 
would  be  thought  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  in 
Europe,  to  whom  the  custody  of  the  Tower  was  com- 
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1667.    Initted,  who  lodging  there  only  one  night,  declared, 
'^  •*  that  it  was  not  tenable,"  and  desired  not  to  be 

charged  with  it :  and  thereupon  many,  who  had  car* 
ried  their  money  and  goods  thither,  removed  them 
from  thence  that  they  might  be  further  from  the 
river.     Nor  did  this  unreasonable  distemper  pass 
away,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had 
not  only  left  the  river,  but  had  taken  away  all  their 
men  from  Sheemess,   which   was  a  manifestation 
very  sufficient  that  they  had  no  design  upon  the 
land :  but  there  remained  still  such  a  chagrin  in  the 
minds  of  many,  as  if  they  would  return  again ;  in 
which  they  were  confirmed,  when  they  heard  that 
they  were  still  upon  the  coasts,  and  gave  the  same 
alarm  now  to  Essex  and  Suffolk,  as  they  had  done 
to  Kent,  not  without  making  a  show  as  if  they 
meant  to  attempt  Harwich  and  Landguard^  Pointy 
which  drew  all  the  train  bands  of  those  counties  to 
the  sea-side,  and  the  duke  of  York  went  thither  to 
conduct  them,  if  there  should  be  occasion. 
Tbe  king        In  this  perplexity  the  kiiig  was  not  at  ease,  and 
conUneUiethe  Icss  that  cvcry  man  took  upon  him  to  discourse 
d^n"tbe  *^  him  of  the  distemper  of  the  people  generally  over 
prorogation,  the  kingdom,  and  to  give  him  counsel  what  was  to 
be  done :  and  some  men  had  advised  him  to  call  the 
parliament,  which  at  the  last  session  had  been  pro* 
rogued  to  the  20th  of  October ;  and  it  was  now  the 
middle  of  June.     And  surely  most  discerning  meii 
thought  such  a  conjuncture  so  unseasonable  for  the 
council  of  a  parliament,  that  if  it  had  been  then  sit- 
ting, the  most  wholesome  advice  that  could  be  given 
would  be  to  separate  them,  till  that  occasion  should 
be  over,  which  could  be  best  provided  for  by  a  more 
^  Landguard]  Langhorn 
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contracted  council :  however,  not  knowing  else  what  \6Bf. 
to  do  disposed  the  king  to  incline  to  that  remedy.. 
And  it  being  a  current  opinion,  or  rather  an  un- 
questioned certainty,  that  upon  a  pronation  a  par- 
Uament  cannot  be  convened  before  the  day,  though 
upon  an  adjournment  it  may ;  they  had  brought  Mr. 
Prynne  privately  to  the  king  to  satisfy  him,  **  that 
'*  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion  he  might  do  it  T 
and  his  judgment,  which  in  all  other  cases  he  did 
enough  undervalue,  very  much  confirmed  him  in 
what  he  had  a  mind  to. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  when  he  had 
resolved  to  have  no  fleet  at  sea,  there  were  many 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  increase  his  forces  at 
land.  And  that  he  might  do  it  without  jealousy  of 
the  people,  he  gave  commission  to  three  or  four  per- 
sons of  the  nobility,  of  great  fortunes  and  good 
names,  to  raise  regiments  of  foot,  and  to  others  for 
troops  of  horse ;  which  was  done  at  their  own  charge, 
and  with  wonderful  expedition :  and  upon  their  first 
musters  they  all  received  one  month's  pay.  Of 
these  levies  some  were  sent  to  repossess  Sheemess; 
and  ei^traordinary  care  was  taken  for  the  better  ad- 
vancement of  those  fortifications ;  and  others  were 
disposed  to  other  posts  upon  the  coast :  but  it  was 
in  view,  that  upon  the  expiration  of  that  month, 
there  must  be  new  pay  provided  for  those  regiments 
and  troops.  Then  the  train  bands,  which  had  been 
drawn  together,  had  continued  for  one  month,  which 
was  as  long  as  the  law  required :  and  now  they  re* 
quired,  or  were  said  to  require,  to  be  relieved  or 
dismissed,  or  that  they  might  receive  pay.  There 
were  discontents  and  emulations  upon  command; 
and  they  who  had  usually  professed,  **  that  they 
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1 667.  **  would  wiltingly  aerve  the  king  in  the  oflkes  of  cor- 
"  porals  or  sergeants,  whatever  command  they  for- 
'^  merly  had,"  now  disputed  all  the  punctilios,  and 
would  not  receive  orders  from  any  who  had  been 
formerly  in  inferior  offices^.  And  all  these  way- 
wardnesses were  brought  to  the  king,  as  matters  of 
the  highest  consequence,  who  found  diflSculty  enough 
in  determining  points  of  more  importance. 
The  privy.  They  who  for  their  own  private  desiirns  desired 
tuitedaboatthat  the  parliament  might  meet,  and  cared  not  in 
aembiing  what  humour  they  met,  urged  the  king  very  impor- 
nentT^'*'  tuuately,  *^  that  he  would  issue  out^a  proclamation. 
"  to  summon  them,  as  the  only  expedi^t  to  give 
^'  himself  ease,  and  to  provide  for  all  that  was  to  be 
*'  done :"  and  his  majesty  was  most  inclined  to  it, 
and  in  truth  resolved  it ;  though  knowing  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  sense  of  many,  he  resolved  to 
debate  it  at  the  council.  And  there  he  told  them, 
**  that  they  all  saw  the  straits  that  he  was  in,  the  in- 
^<  solence  of  the  enemy,  and  the  general  distemper  of 
*<  the  nation,  which  made  it  manifest  that  it  was  ne- 
^<  cessary  for  him  to  have  an  army,  that  might  be 
**  ready  against  any  thing  that  might  fall  out.  That 
«  he  had  no  money,  nor  knew  where  to  get  any ; 
'^  nor  could  imagine  any  other  way  to  provide 
<<  against  the  mischiefs  which  were  in  view,  than  by 
"  calling  the  parliament  to  come  together,  of  which 
'*  or  any  other  expedient  he  was  willing  to  receive 
**  their  advice;"  expressing  so  much  of  his  own 
sense,  that  it  was  plain  enough  that  be  thought  that 
remedy  the  best  that  could  be  applied.  Three  or 
four  of  those  who  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  board, 
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aod  who  were  well  enough  known  to  ha?e  given  1667. 
the  counsd,  and  to  he  indugtrious  that  it  might  be 
followed,  enlarged  themselves  in  the  debate,  **  that 
**  the  soldien  could  not  be  kept  together  without 
*^  money ;  and  they  could  not  advise  any  other  way 
**  to  get  mon^  but  by^he  convening  the  parUament, 
''  which  they  were  confident  might  justly  and  regu- 
**  larly  be  done :''  and  they  desired,  **  that  they  who 
'*  were  of  another  opinion  would  propose  some  other 
•*  way  how  the  king  might  get  money.** 

The  chancellor  discerned  that  the  matter  was 
already  concluded,  what  advice  soever  should  be 
given ;  and  that  the  three  new  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  since  they  could  find  no  way  to  procure 
money,  had  been  very  importunate  with  the  king  to 
try  that  expedient,  and  the  more,  because  they  well 
knew  that  he  was  against  it,  he  having  not  been  at 
all  reserved  upon  several  occasions  in  private  dis- 
courses, when  they  were  present,  to  give  many  rea- 
sons against  it:  and  he  knew  as  well,  that  they 
would  gladly  make  any  use  of  any  expressions  which 
might  fall  from  him  ',  when  the  remembrance  might 
be  applied  to  his  prejudice.  Yet  his  natural  unwa- 
riness  in  such  cases  with  reference  to  himself,  when 
he  thought  his  majesty's  service  concerned,  to  which 
he  did  really  believe  the  present  advice  would  produce . 
much  prejudice^  prevailed  with  him  to  dissuade  it. 

He  said,  **  he  knew  well  upon  what  disadvantage  Tbe  ciian- 

•  ,  .    ,  ,  1  •  •  cellor  op- 

*^  he  spake,  and  how  unpopular  a  thing  it  was  to  posM  it. 
<«  speak  against  the  convening  the  parliament  in 
**  those  straits,  which  seemed  to  be  capable  of  no 
<*  other  remedy :  yet  since  he  thought  the  remedy 
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1667.  ^  neither  proper  to  the  disease*  nor  that  it  could  be 
"  applied  in  time,  he  could  not  concur  with  those 
^  who  advised  it.  That  most  men  who  had  any 
<*  knowledge  in  the  law  did  confess,  that  when  the 
<<  parliament  stood  prorogued  to  a  certain  day,  the 
*^  convening  them  upon  a  sooner  day  was  very 
^  doubtful ;  and  to  him;  upon  all  the  disquisition  he 
*<  could  make,  it  was  very  dear  that  it  could  not  be 
**  done :  and  therefore  he  desired  the  judges  might 
**  be  consulted  in  that  point,  before  any  resolution 
'^  should  be  taken.  That  the  temper  of  both  houses 
**  was  well  known ;  and  that  it  could  not  but  be 
**  presumed,  that  when  they  came  t<^ther,  the  first 
*^  debate  they  would  fall  upon  would  be  of  the  man^ 
**  ner  of  their  coming  together,  and  whether  they 
'^  were  in  a  capacity  to  act :  and  he  doubted  there 
"  would  be  very  few  who  would  be  forward  to  pass 
**  an  act  in  a  season,  when  the  validity  of  it  might 
.  '*  be  questioned  by  those  who  had  no  mind  to  pay 
**  any  obedience  to  it.  And  then  if  their  meeting 
**  were  only  to  confer  together  upon  all  occurrences, 
**  and  they  might  presume  of  liberty  to  say  what 
'*  they  had  a  mind  to  say,  without  power  to  conclude 
<*  any  thing ;  it  was  well  worth  the  considering,  whe- 
<<  ther,  in  so  general  a  distemper  such  an  assembly 
**  might  not  interrupt  all  other  consultations  and 
*^  expedients,  and  yet  propose  none,  and  so  increase 
*'  the  confusion.  If  the  necessities  were  so  urgent, 
'*  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  parliament 
'*  should  be  convened,  and  that  which  stood  pro^ 
**  rogued  could  not  lawfully  reassemble  till  the  SlOth 
*'  of  October,  as  he  was  confident  it  could  not ; 
<<  there  was  no  question  to  be  made,  but  that  the 
*^  king  might  lawfully  by  his  proclamation  presently 
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**  dissolve  the  prorogued  parliament,  and  send  out  1667. 
*•  his  writs  to  have  a  new  parliament,  which  might 
*•  regularly  meet  a  month  before  the  prorogued  par- 
"  liament  could  come  together."  And  many  of  the 
council  were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  most  conduce 
to  his  majesty's  service  to  dissolve  the  one,  and  to 
call  another  parliament. 

This  was  Ian  advice  they  believed  no  man  had  the 
courage  to  make,  and  were  sorry  to  find  so  many  of 
the  opinion,  which  they  had  rather  should  have  ap- 
peared to  be  single.  Many  very  warmly  opposed 
this  expedient,  magnified  the  affections  and  inclina- 
tions of  both  houses :  **  and  though  there  appeared 
**  some  iU  humour  in  them  at  their  last  being  to- 
**  gether,  and  aversion  to  give  any  money  for  the 
••present;  yet  in  the  main  their  affections  were 
"very  right  for  church  and  state.  And  that  the 
•*  kidg  was  never  to  hope  to  see  a  parliament  better 
"  constituted  for  his  service,  or  so  many  of  the  mem- 
'•  bers  at  his  disposal :  but  that  he  must  expect  that 
••  the  presbyterians  would  be  chosen  in  all  places, 
••  and  that  they  who  were  most  eminent  now  for  op-' 
••  posing  all  that  he  desired  would  be  chosen,  and  all 
"  they  who  were  most  zealous  for  his  service  would 
•*  be  carefully  excluded ;"  which  was  a  fancy  that* 
sunk  very  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  bishops,  though 
their  best  friends  thought  them  like  to  find. more' 
friends  and  a  stronger  support  ill  any,  than  they  would 
have  in  that  parliament.  But  the  king  quickly  de- 
clared his  confidence  in  the  parliament  that  was 
prorogued,  and  his  resolution  not '  to  dissolve  it ; 
which  put  an  end  to  that  debate.  And  the  other 
was  again  resumed,  ••  what  the  king  was  to  do  to-' 
•*  wards  the '  raising  money ;  or  how  he  should  be' 
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1667.   ^  able  to  maintain  his  army,  if  fae  should  def«r  ciall- 

«•  ing  the  parliament  till  the  day  upon  which  they 

**  were  to  assemble  by  the  prorogation :"  and  all  men 
were  to  restrain  their  dlsoourse  to  that  point. 

The  old  ailment,  ^<  that  tha^  could  be  no  other 
"  way  found  out,"  was  renewed,  and  urged  with  more 
earnestness  and  confidence ;  aqd  that  they  who  were 
against  it  might  be  obliged  to  offer  their  advice 
What  other  course  should  be  taken :  and  this  was 
oflen  demanded,  in  a  manner  not  usual  in  that 
place,  as  a  reproach  to  the  persons.  His  majesty 
himself  with  some  quickness  was  {leased  to  ask  the 
chancellar,  *'  what  he  did  advise."  To  which  he  ie« 
pUed,  ^*  that  if  in  truth  what  was  proposed  was  in 
*'  the  nature  of  it  not  practicable,  or  being  practised 
*'  could  not  attain  the  effect  proposed,  it  ought  ta 
<'  be  laid  aside,  that  men  might  ui^iassed  apply 
^  their  thoughts  to  find  out  some  otba  expedient. 
"  That  he  thought  it  very  dear  that  the  pavlia* 
*'  ment  could  not  assemUe,  though  the  prodamatios 
<<  should  issue  out  that  very  hour»  within  less  than 
^  twenty  dajrs ;  and  that  if  they  were  met»  and  he» 
**  fieved  themselves  lawfully  qualified  to  grant  a 
'<  supply  of  money,  aU  men  knew  the  fermaUty  of 
'*  that  transaction  would  require  so  much  tine,  that 
*'  mooey  could  not  be  raised  time  enough  to  raise  an 
<^  army,  or  to  maintain  that  part  of  it  that  was 
*'  raised,  to  prevent  the  landing  ai  an  enemy  tihat 
*'  was  already  upon  the  eoast»  and  (as  many  thought 
**  or  seemed  to  think)  ready  every  day  to  make 
'^  thdr  descent:  and  yet  ibe  sending  out  a  jHroda^i^ 
"  mation  for  reassembling  the  parliament  would  in^ 
''  evitably  put  an  end  to  all  other  counsels.  That 
''  for  his  part  he  did  believe^  that  the  Dutdi  had  al- 
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^  readf  sstiilfied  theoMdres  in  the  oifrant  tliejr  h«d  y  iwr. 
^  gifmiy  moA  crndd  not  be  in  anj  oonditiim  to  por* 
^  rae  ity  or  hsre  men  eooiigh  on  boefd  to  fnakti  n 
^*  descent,  without  the  king^s  having  notice  of  it  \ 
<'  and  that  the  Dutch,  withoat  a  conjunction  with 
*<  the  French,  had  not  strength  for  snch  wa  under- 
<«  taking :  and  that  the  French  hod  no  sach  purpose 
<*  his  mqesty  had  all  the  assurance  tK>8sible,  And  that 
^'  their  fleet  was  gone  ftir  from  the  coast  of  £ng« 
'<  land.  And  his  majesty  had  reason  to  bc^ve,  thsit 
^  thepiiesent  treaty  would  ^  an  end  to  this  war  in 
^  a  short  time,  though  the  power  and  artifice  of  De 
**  Wit  had  prevented  a  cessation. 

^  However,  for  the  present  support  of  those 
**  troops  which  were  necessary  to  guard  the  coasts, 
^  sroce  money  could  not  be  found  for  their  present 
'*  constant  pi^,  without  which  free  quarter  could 
<*  not  be  avoided ;  the  only  way  that  appeared  to 
<*  hiaa  to  be  practieable,  and  to  avoid  the  last  evil, 
^  would  be,  to  tnrite  letters  to  the  liMtenants  and 
f*  deputy  lientenaiits  of  those  counties  where  the 
^'  troops  were  obliged  to  remain,  that  they  would 
**  cause  provinons  of  all  kinds  U^  be  brought  into 
''  theee  quarters^  that  so  the  sddiers  might  not  be 
^'  coofidled  to  straggle  abroad  to  provide  their  own 
'« victual,  whidi  w^ould  end  in  the  i^(mM  kin4  of 
•*  five  qaartei":  atad  th«ft  the  like  letters  might  b^ 
**  written  to  the  neighbour. comities,  whenitt  ntf 
**  soUieM  were  quartered,  to  raise  money  b^  wn^  of 
•^>  oinlribution  or  l()an,  whidy  should  be  abated  o«l 
''  of  the  next  hnpissitions,  that  *>  the  trooped  m^ 
'*  be  OMided  to  stay  and  coittteae  in  their'  pdst« 
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166Z.  "where  they  were,  for  defence  of  the  kingdom;  in 
•*  which  those  other  counties  had  their  share  in  the 
<<  benefit,  and  without  which  they  must  thethseives 
'*  be  exposed  to'  the  disorder  of  the  soldiers,  and 
"  possibly  to  .the  invasion  of  the  enemy." 

It  is  very' probable,  that  in  the  earnestness  of  this 
debate,  and  the  frequent  interruptions  which  were 
given,  he  might  use  that  expression,  (which  was 
afterwards  objected  against  him,)  **  of  raiding  con* 
**  tribution  '  as  had  been  in  the  late  civil  war.*' 
Whatever  it  was  he  said,  it  was  evident  at  the  time 
that  some  men  were  well  pleased  with  it,  as  somewhat 
they  meant  to  make  use  of  hereafter,  in  which  his 
innoeetice  made  him  little  concerned. 
Tbe  pviia.  The  couclusion  was,  though  many  of  the  lords 
momd  ta^~  spake  against  it,  and  much  the  major  part  thought 
'^^'  it  not  counseUeble ;  that  a  proclamation  should 
forthwith  issue  out,  to  require  all  the  members  of 
parliament  to  meet  upon  a  day  appointed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  to  consult  upon  the  great  affairs 
of  the  kingdom':  and  this  proclamation  was  pre- 
sently issued' accordingly. 
Tbetremtj  All  this  time  the  treaty  proceeded  at  Breda,  as 
fast' as  the  insolent  humour  of  the  Dutch  would  suf- 
fer it;  *  The  French  king  declared  himself  much  of- 
fended \vith  their  proceedings  at  sea:  and* his  am- 
bassadors spake 'so  loud,  that  the  States  gave  order 
to  their  deputies  to  bijng  the  treaty  to  a  condiision; 
and  sent  such  orders  to  De  Ruyter,  that  there  was 
no  more  hostility  of  any  moment;  only  the  fleet  re- 
mained at  sea,  that  it  might  appear  they  were  ihas^ 
ters  of  it.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the'  French  am- 
bassadors, except  in  what  referred  to  Poleroone,  be- 
haved themselves  as  candidly  as  could  be  wished : 
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and  it  is  probable,  that  the  same  reason  which    1^667. 
moved  the  Frendi  to  use  all  possible  diligence  to 
faring  the  trelity  to  an  end,  prevailed  likewise  with 
the  Dutch  to  usie  all  the  delays  they  could,  tl^it  it 
might  be  prolonged. 

Though  there  was  no  war  declared,  it  had  been 
long  notorious  that  Flanders  would  be  invaded: 
and  it  was  as  notorious,  that  there  was  no  provision 
made  there  towards  a  resistance  or  defence;  the 
marquis  of  Castelle  Roderigo,  who  came  governor 
tMther  with  a  great. reputation,  not  making  good 
the  expectation  in  the  sagacity  he  was  famed  -  for, 
nor  offering  at  «ny  levies  of  men,  or  mending  fortifi- 
cations, until  *the  Prench  army  was  .upon  the-  bor- 
ders. Then  he  sent  into  England  to  press  the  king 
to  assist  him  with  an  army  of  horse  and  foo^;  and 
it  easily  appeared  the  nation  would  gladly  have  en- 
gaged in  that  w^r,  not  being  willing  that  Flanders 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  France :  but' the  king 
was  engaged  not  to  give  any  assistance  to, the  ene- 
mies of  France  until  the .  treaty  should  be  ended, 
which  yet  it  was.  not..  However,  he  suffered  the 
earl  of  Castlehaven,  under  pretence  of  recruiting  a 
regiment  in  Flanders  which  he  had  formerly,  to 
raise  a  body  of  one  thousand  foot,  which  he  quickly 
transported  to  Ostend. 

*  The  king  of  France*  was  impatient  to  march, 
and^yet  desired  the  treaty  might  be  first  concluded, 
that  both  himself  and  the  king  of  England  might  be 
at  liberty  to  enter  into  such  an  alliance  as  they 
should  .think  proper  for  their  interest:  and  the 
Dutch,'  who  had  no  mind  that  the  expedition  should 

•  of  France]  Not  in  MS. 
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1(167.  be  prosecuted,  and  as  much  feared  the  conaequeitoe 
of  such  an  alliance,  though  they  were  not  wise 
enough  to  consider  the  right  means  to  prevent  it, 
desired  that  the  treaty  might  not  be  concluded  tiU 
TbcFnnch  the  winter  drew  nearer.  But  the  Frendi  quickly 
nl^tn.  put  an  end  to  that  their  hope  by  marching  into  the 
heart  of  FlandeiB,  and  so  giving  them  new  matter, 
for  their  present  consultations ;  not  without  intima« 
tion,  '^  that  if  they  would  not  finish  the  treaty,  thali 
<^  king  would  conclude  for  what  concerned  himself:'' 
and  this  put  an  end  to  it.  Yet  there  were  some  al« 
derations  of  small  importance  in  some  articles  of  the 
former  treaty,  besides  that  of  Poleroone,  which  the 
ambassadors  would  not  consent  to  without  further 
knowledge  of  the  king's  pleasure:  and  so  one  of 
,  them  (Mr.  Henry  Coventry)  came  to  attend  his  ma« 
jesty,  to  give  him  an  account  of  all  particulars,  and 
receive  his  own  final  determination. . 

The  king  in  the  first  place  sent  for  the  East  India 

company,  and  let  them  know,  <*  that  the  Dutch 

*'  would  not  consent  to  the  former  article  for  the  re« 

^  delivery  of  Polaroone,  nor  give  any  reoompense 

^  fqr  it ;  and  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  depart 

^  firom  them  ^,  and  so  release  their  right  without 

^  their  consent :  and  therefore  that  they  should  0010^4 

'*  sider  what  would  be  for  their  good.^    They  an« 

TheEMt    swQved,  *^  that  they  thought  a  peaoe  to  he  so  neces* 

^^'  **  M17  for  th^  kingdom,  that  they  would  not  that 

^m  to  Po-  *^  ^7  particular  interest  of  theirs  should  give  any  in« 

leroone.     ^i  tcmiption  to  it :"  and  they  acknowle^ed,  ^  that 

^f  if  the  war  continued,  they  should  in  many  req^eots 

<*  be  greater  losers,  than  the  redelivery  of  Poleroonc 

^  them]  him 
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^  wmM  rqMHT ;  aad  th«t  tliej  woiild  gladly  sacrifice    1667. 
*•  that  pretence  to  the  public  peace."  ^ 

Upon  which  answer  the  ambassador  made  his  re- 
port of  all  the  particulars  which  were  consented  to 
on  both  sides  in  the  treaty^  and  what  remained  yet 
in  tmspeme ;  and  made  answer  to  all  questions  which 
any  of  the  council  thought  fit  to  ask.  And  the  king 
requiring  him  to  deliver  his  own  opinion  upon  his 
observation,  and  **  whether  he  believed^  that  if  his 
^  miges^  should  positively  insist  upon  what  they 
^  had  bitherto  refused  to  consent  to,  the  Dutch 
^  would  choose  to  continue  the  war;  and  whether 
^  the  French  would  join  with  theni  in  it :"  he  an« 
swered,  <'  that  it  was  very  evident  that  the  Dutch 
M  did  not  at  present  desire  the  peace,  otherwise  than 
«<  to  comply  with  France  and  for  fear  of  it ;  and 
^.that  France  was  obliged  not  to  abandon  them  in 
^  the  point  of  Poleroon^  which  the  other  woujid 
**  never  part  with,  nor  ^e  any  recompense  for, 
^  though  the  Frendi  ambassadors  had  used  all  the 
^  arguments  to  persuade  them  to  it.  But  if  that 
^  were  agreed,  he  was  coi^Klent  they  would  be  con^ 
^  pcUed  to  consent  to  whatsoever  was  else  of  mo* 
^mentr  And  that  the  French  had  used  some 
<*  threatening  expression^,  upon  some  insolent  pro** 
^  positions  made  by  the  Dane^  which  they  thought 
^  proceeded  from  tiie  instigation  of  Hdland.  And 
^'  that  at  his  coming  away,  the  French  ambassadors 
^*  had  used  great  freed<»n  with  him,  and  advised  in 
^  what  particalars  which  were  yet  unagreed  they 
'^wiriied  his  majesty  would  not  consent,  and  in 
^  which  they  co]uld  not  serve  him,  but  believed  a 
<^  time  would  come,  in  which  he  would  be  repaired 
^*  for  those  condescensions:  in  other  particulars  he 
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1667.    **  should  positively  insist,  at  least  with  some  little 

"  variation  of  expression ;  in  which  he  expressed 

• ".  both  his  own  and  the  opinion  of  the  other  ambas- 
«  sador,** 

And  the  whole  being  in   this    manner  dearly 
stated,  the  king  required  all  the  lords  severally  to 
deliver' their  judgment  what  he  was  to  do;  and 
eveiy  man  did  deliver  his  opinion  in  more  or  fewer 
wdrds..   And  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  though  one 
or  two  adorned  their  piassion  with  some  expressions 
of  indignation  against  the  Dutch  for  their  presump- 
tion, and  as  if  they  ^  did  believe  that  the  parliament 
would  concur  with '  the  king  in  all  things  which 
might  vindicate  his  honour  from  their  insolent  de- 
mands, the  advice  was  upon  the  matter  unanimous, 
11m  privy.  .«  that  the  ambassadors  should  immediately  return, 
▼isetthe     '*  and- conclude  the  peace  upon   those  conditions 
ciule^ui?'*  "  which  were  stated  at  the  board."     And  he  did 
^'^^'       presently  return  :  and  all  matters  were,  within  few 
days  after  his  arrival,  adjusted,  and  put  into  proper 
ministerial  hands  for  engrossment,  and  all  forms  and 
The  peace  dlTCumstauces  agreed  upon  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  peace,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  proclaiming 
thereof;  and  such  forms  of  passes  as  should  be  given 
on  all  sides  to  merchants'  ships,  (which  would  be  im- 
patient for  trade  before  the  days  could  be  expired,) 
in  which  all  ships  of  war  should  be  obliged  to 
take  notice  that  the  peace  was  proclaimed. 
Tbepar.    •    All  this.  was  douc  bcforc  the  day  of  theparlia- 
meets, aod  mout's  couvemug  upou  the  king's  proclamation:  so 
(K^^ro-  that  there  being  now  no  use  of  an  army,  and.  reason 
"'^*^*      enough  to  disband  those  regiments  wMch  had  been 
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raised  towards  it,  his  majesty,  thought  it  not  reason-  1667. 
able  that  they  should  enter  upon  the  debate  of  any  ~ 
business,  but  be  continued  under  the  former  proro^ 
gation  to  the  day  appointed ;  and  in  this  there  ap- 
peared not  one  person  of  a  diffeifent  opinion.  And 
so,  upon  the  day,  the  king  went  to  .the  house,  and 
told  them,  ^/  that  since  the  condition  of  his  affairs 
*f  was  not  so  full  of  difficulty  as  it  had  been  when 
'/  he  sent  out  his  proclamation,  and  since  many 
**  were  of  opinion,  that  there  flight  be  doubts  arise 
"  upon  the  regualrity  of  their  meeting ;  he  was^con- 
V  tent  to  dismiss  them  till  the  20th  of  October:" 
and  so  they  separated  without  any  debate. 

The  public  no  sooner  entered  into  this  repose.  The  •torm 
than  the  storm  b^g^  to  arise  that  destroyed  all  the  ^"*  ^ 
prosp^ty,  ruined  the  £>rtune,  and  shipwrecked  *dl^^jj^^* 
the  hope9>  of  the  chancellor,  who,  had. been  the  prin* 
cipal  instrun^ent  in  the  providing  that  repose.  The 
parliament,  that  had  been  so  unseasonably  called  to- 
gether from  their  business  and  recreations,  in  a  sea« 
son  of  the  year  that  they  most  desired  to  be  vacant, 
were  not  pleased  to  be  sOt  soon  dismissed :  and  very 
great  pains  were  taken  by  those,  who  were  thought 
to  be  able  to  do  him  the  least  harm,  because  they 
were  known  to  be  his  eneoiies,  to  persuade  the 
members  of  pafUament,  **  that  it  was  the  chanq^Uor 
**  only  who  had  hindered  their  continuing  tc^ther, 
**  and  that  he  had  advised  the  king  to  dissolve 
'.'them;"  which  exceedingly,  inflamed  them. 

And  sir  William  Coventry  was  so  &r  from  being  sir  wiiiuim 
TOserved  in  his  malice,  that  the  very*  day  that  the  i^i^I^tba 
parliament  was  dismissed,  after  he  had  incensed  ^^^^ 
them  against  the  chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  six<>'<f' 
or  seven  of  the  members,. who, were  not  all  of  the  him. 
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1667.  Mine  mind,  he  declared,  'Uluit  if  at  their  next  meet- 
••  ing,  which  would  b^  within  Kttle  more  than  tw^ 
^  months,  they  had  a  mind  to  remove  the  chancellor 
'^from  the  court,  they  should  easily  bring  it  to 
**  pass :"  of  all  which  he  had  quickly  information, 
and  had  several  other  advertisements  from  persons 
of  honour,  ^  that  there  was  a  strong  comUnatioo 
^  entered  into  against  him ;''  and  they^  mentioned 
some  particnlars  to  have  been  told  the  king  concern- 
ing him,  which  had  exceedingly  offended  his  majesty* 
All  which  particulars,  being  without  any  colour  or 
ground  of  truth,  he  bdieved  were  inventions  (though 
not  from  those  who  informed  him)  only  to  amuse 
him. 

Yet  he  took  an  opportunity  to  aoqumnt  the  king 
with  it,  who,  with  the  same  openness  he  bad  alwajra 
used,  conferred  with  htm  about  his  present  tasinessy 
but  only  of  the  business.  He  besought  his  majesty 
to  let  him  know,  ^  whether  he  had  received  any  in^ 
^  Ibrmation  that  he  had  done  or  said  such  and  sudi 
^  things,**  which  he  made  appear  to  him  to  be  ift 
themselves  so  incredible  and  improbable,  that  it 
could  hardBy  be  in  his  majesty's  power  to  beKeve 
them^;  to  which  the  king  answered,  **that  nobody 
**had  toM  him  any  socb  tiling."  To  which  the 
other  replied,  ^that  he  did  really  think  they  had 
*^  not,  though  he  knew  that  they  had  bragged  they 
^^had  done  so,  and  thereby  incensed  his  majesty 
<<  against  him;  which  they  desired  should  be  gene- 
•*  rally  beMeved.*^ 

The  truth  is ;  the  ehaneellor  was  guiMy  of  that 
himself  wlneh  he  had  used  to  accuse  the  archbisiiop 

^  thej}  OnMed  m  MS.  >  tbem]  it 
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Laud  of»  thMtt  be  wat  too  proud  of  a  good  conacienoe.    i6tf7. 

.  He  knew  U$  own  innocc noe,  and  had  no  kind  of  mp^ ^ 

pvebenaitm  of  being  publidy  cbaiged  wkh   any 
ffune*    He  knew  well  be  had  many  enemies  who 
bad  credit  with  the  king>  and  that  they  did  him  all 
the  91  offices  they  could :  and  he  knew  that  the 
lady's  power  and  credit  increasedf  and  that  she  de« 
sired  nothing  more  than  to  remove  him  firom  his 
mqesty's  confidence;  in  whidi  he  never  thought 
her  to  blame*  since  she  weU  knew  that  he  employed 
aU  tbe  credit  he  hed  to  remove  her  from  the  court. 
But  he  thought  liimself  very  secure  in  the  king^s 
justice:  end  though  his  kindness  was  much  lessened, 
be  was  confident  his  mi\)esty  would  protect  him 
from  being  oppressed,  since  he  knew  his  integrity ; 
and  never  suspected  that  be  would  consent  to  his 
ruin.    He  was  in  truth  weary  of  the  condition  he 
was  in,  and  had  in  the  last  year  undergone  mudi 
mortifioatiim ;  and  desired  nothing  more,  than  to  be 
divests  of  all  other  trusts  and  employments  than 
what  concerned  the  chancery  only,  in  whidi  he 
eould  have  no  rival,  and  in   the   administration 
whereof  he  had  not  heard  of  any  complaint :  and 
this  he' thought  might  have  satisfied  all  parties; 
and  had   sometimes  desired  the  king,  ^'that  he 
'<  might  retire  from  aU  other  businesn^  than  that  of 
^  tbe  judicatory,''  for  he  plainly  discerned  he  was 
not  id>le  to  contend  with  other  struggle& 

I  cannot  avcnd  in  this  place  mentioning  an  acd-»Ap»r. 
dent  that  fell  out  in  this  time,  and  enlai^  upon  attiatiog  iT 
the  circumstances  thereof,  which  might  otherwise  B,^og!^' 
he  passed  oirer,  but  that  it  had  an  immediate  xn^^;^^^ 
fluence  on  the  fiate  of  the  person  who  is  so  near  bis^|^^j[j|Jj 
fsU*  The  king  had  been  very  much  offended  with  the 
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1667.  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  behaved  -  hiniBelf 
much  worse  towards  him  than  could  be  expected 
from  his  obligations  and  discretion,  and  had  been  in 
truth  the  original  cause  of  all  the  ill  humour  which 
had  been  in.  both  houses  of  parliament  in  the  last 
session;  after  the  end  of  which  he  went  into  the 
country  without,  taking  his  leave  of  the  kii\^,'and 
in  several  i  places  spake  with  greater  license  of- the 
court  alnd  government,  and  of  the  person  of.  the 
king,  than  any  other  person  presumed  to  do ;  of  all 
which  his  majesty  hadantelligence  and  .information, 
and  was  at  that*  time  without  doubt  more  ofiended 
with  him  ^  than  with  any  man  in  England,  and  had 
really  great  provocation  to  jealousy  of  his  fidelity^ 
as  well  as  of  his  respect  and  affection.  Tlie  lord 
Arlington,  as  secretary  of  state,  had  received  several 
informations'  of  ^dangerous  words  spoken  by  him 
i^ainst  the  king,  and  of  his  correspondencies 'with 
persons  the  most  suspected  for  seditious  inclinations, 
the  duke  having  made  himself  very  popular  amongst 
the  levellers,  and  amongst  them  who  clamoured  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  pretence  he  seemed  ^  very 
much  to  cherish.  -      ^ 

An  Mooont     The  king  was  very  much  awakened  to  be  jealous 
dni»'t  be-  ^^*  ^^°^'  besides  his  behaviour  in  the  parliament,  by 
hanour.     gQ^,^  informations  he  received  from  his  own  servants. 
There 'was  one  Braythwaite,  a- citizen,  who  had 
been  a  great  confident  of  Cromwell  and  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  a-man  of  parts,  and  looked  upon  as  hav- 
ing a  greater  interest  with  the  discontented  party 
than  any  man  of  the  city.     Upon  the  king^s  return 
'  this :  man  fled  beyond  the  seas,  and  after  near  a 

year's  stay  there  came  again  to  London,  but  re* 
mained  there  as  incognito,  came  not  upon  the  •ex- 
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change,  nor  was  seen'  in  public,  and  returned  again  1667. 
into  Holland;  and  so  made  frequent  journeys  back- 
ward  and  forward  for  several  months,  and  then 
came 'and  resided  publicly  in  the  city.  This  being 
taken  notice  of  by  sir  Richard  Browne,  who  was 
major  general  of  the  city,  upon  whose  vigilance  the 
king  very  muoh  and  very  justly  depended,  and  the 
man  being  weU  known  to  him,  he  had  long  endea- 
voured to  apprehend  him^  till  he  understood  that 
he  was  a  servant  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
in  great  .trust  with  him,  as  he  was ;  for  the  duke 
had  committed  the  whole  managery  of  his  estate  to 
him,  and  upon  his  recommendation  had  received 
many  other  inferior  servants  to  be  employed  under 
him,"  all  of  the  same  leaven  with  him,  and  all  noto- 
rious for  their  disaffection  to  the  church  and  state. 
The  major  general,  being  one  day  to  give  the  king 
an  account  of  some  business,  told  him  likewise  of 
this  man,  **  as  one  as  worthy  to  be  suspected  for  all 
'^  disloyal  purposes,  and  as  like  to  bring  them  to 
**  pass,  as  any  man  of  that  condition  in  England ;'' 
and  seemed 'to  wonder,  <'  that  the  duke  would  en- 
'*  tertain  such  a  person  in  his  service.'* 

At  that  time  the  duke 'had ^by  his  diligence,  and 
those  faculties  towards  mirth  in  which  he  excelled; 
made^faimself  very  acceptable  to  the  king;  though 
many  wondered  that  >fae  could  be  so, '  considering 
what  the  king  himself  knew.of  him :  insohmch  thai 
his  majesty  told  him  what  he  had  been  informed  of 
his  steward;  and  how  much  lie  suffered  in  his  repu- 
tation for  entertaining  such  'servants.  The  duke 
received  the^animadverston  with  all:  possible  submis^ 
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)(;g7^  sion  and  admowledgmeiit  of  the  oUigatian,  and 
'^'  then  enlarged  upon  the  commendation  of  the  man, 
^  of  fak  great  abilitiea,  and  the  benefit  he  recrired 
^  by  hk  service ;"  and  besought  his  mAJesty,  **  that 
<'  he  would  TOttchsafe  to  Iiear  hioi,  for  he  beUered 
"  he  would  give  ^n  account  of  the  state  of  the  citj, 
**  and  of  maiqr  particulars  which  rdated  to  his  ma* 
**  jest j^s  service*  better  than  most  men  could  do*** 
Add  the  king  shortly  after  supping  at  the  dnke^s 
house»  he  found  an  opportunity  to  present  Mr. 
Braythwaite  to  him,  who  was  a  man  Of  a  very  good 
aspect,  which  that  people  used  not  to  have,  and  of 
HotaUe  insmuaftioii.  He  made  the  long  a  narration 
of  the  whole  couise  of  his  Itfe^  in  whidi  he  did  not 
endeavour  to  make  himself  appear  a  better  man 
than  he  had  been  reported  to  be ;  whidk  kind  <rf  in^ 
gentity,  as  men  caH  it,  is  a  wonderful  approach  to- 
wards being  believed  He  related  **  by  what  degree^ 
^<  and  in  what  method  of  amvicUon,  he  had  expli* 
**  cated  himself  from  all  those  ill  prindf^  in  which 
**  he  Imd  been  entangled :  and  that  it  had  been  a 
*Vprincipal  motive  to  him  to  embrace  the  opportunily 
**  of  serving  the  duke,  f  ha*  he  nugbt  totally  retire 
'^  ffom  that  coBOpany  and  conversation  to  which  he 
'*  httd  been  most  accustomed.  And  yet  he  thought 
'*  he  had  so  much  credit  with  the  chief  of  them,  that 
**  they  could  never  eater  into  any  active  combtnar' 
^  tion,  but  he  shoidd  have  notice  of  it :  and  asanred 
^Ins  majesty  that  noOing  should  paei  of  momciit 
'^  amongst  that  people,,  but  his  majesty  steuM  have 
<<ve^  seasonable  informalioB  of  it,  and  that  he 
*^  would  ahvays  serve  him  with  great  fiddity."  In 
fine^  the  king  was  well  satisfied  with  his  discourse, 
and  often  afterwaida'  upon  the  like  opportunities 
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conferred  with  faiai,  and  believed  hini  to  be  well    i667. 
disposed  to  do  him  any  b&cvUx.  

During  the  last  semon  of  parliament^  in  whidi 
the  duke  carried  himself  so  disrespectfiiUy  to  the 
king,  this  man  found  an  opportunity  to  get  access 
to  his  majesty,  which  he  was  willing  to  give  him ; 
when  he  said»  *^  that  he  thought  it  his  duty,  and  ac- 
*^  cording  to  his  obligation,  to  give  his  majesty  an 
^  account  of  what  h^  had  lately  observed,  and  of  his 
^  own  resohitkms."  He  tokl  him,  "^  that  his  knrd 
^  was  of  late  very  much  altered,  and  was  fallen  into 
<«  the  acquaiatonce  and  conversation  of  sobm  men 
^  of  very  mean  condition,  but  of  veiy  dei^rate  in* 
*^  tendons ;  with  whom  he  used  to  meet  at  unseason* 
"  able  hovnrs,  and  in  obscure  places,  where  persons 
<«  of  ifuUtj  did  not  use  to  resort ;  and  that  he 
**  fiegnently  received  letters  ftom  them :  all  whidi 
**  made  him  i^ipcehend  ^hat  there  was  a  design  on 
^  fiwt,  which,  how  unreasonable  soever,  the  dnfce 
**  ni^;fat  be  engaged  in.  And  finr  these  and  othet 
*^  reasons,  and  the  im^ular  course  of  his  life,  he  waa 
'^resolved  to  withdraw  himsdf  finom  his  service; 
^  and  that  he  hoped,  into  what  extravagancies  so^ 
^'  ever  the  dake  diouU  cast  hioMelf,  his  migestf 
^  woidd  retain  a  good  (^anion  of  htm^  who  would 
^f  never  swerve  firoaa  his  affection  and  duty.'* 

The  information  aad  teslimMiy,  whidk  thekndAr« 
brought  to  the  king  shottljr  after  this  adver- 
made  tlie  greater  iflnpaession ;  aad  there 
were  many  partioilan  ia  the  informatioBB  that  could 
not  be  suspected  to  be  foiged.  And  it  appeased  that 
these  was  a  poor  fidksw,  wha  had  a  pooser  lodging 
about  Tower-hillr  and  professed  drill  ia  horosoopes^ 
to  whom  tike,  doke  often  repnired  in  disguise  in  tise 
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1667.  night:  and  the  lord  Arlington  had  caused  that  fel- 
low  to  be  apprehended,  and  his  pockets  and  his 
chamber  to  be  searched ;  where*  were  found  several 
letters  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  one  or  two 
whereof  were  in  his  pocket  sealed  and  not  sent, 
and  the  rest  copies,  and  one  original  letter  from  the 
duke  to  him,  in  all  which  there  were  many  unusual 
expressions,  which  were  capable  of  a  very  ill  inter-) 
pretation,  and  could  not  bear  a  good  one.  This 
ma^  land  some  others  were  sent  dose  prisoners  to 
the  Tower,  where  the  lord  Arlington  and  two  other 
privy  couQseUors,  by  the  king's  order;  took  their  se- 
veral examinations,  and  confronted  them  with  those 
witnesses,  who  accused  them  and  justified  their  ac- 
cusations; aU  which  were  brought  to  the  king.^ 

And  then  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  acquaint  the 
chanceUor  with  all  that  had  passed,  who  to  that 
minute  had  not  the  least  imagination  of  any  parti- 
cular relating  to  it :  nor  had  he  any  other  prejudice 
to  the  'person  of  the  duke,  (for  he  behaved  himself 
towards  him  with  more  than  ordinary  civility,)  than 
what  was  necessary  for  any  man  to  have  upon  ac- 
count of  the  extrava'gancy  of  his  life ;  and  which  he 
could  not  be  without,  upon  what*  he  had  often  re-" 
ceived  from  the  duke  himself  upon  his  own  know- 
ledge. The  king  now  shewed  him  all  those  examin- 
ations and  depositions  which  had  been  taken ;  and 
that  letter  to  the  fellow,  <<  which,"  his  majesty  said, 
"  he  knew  to  be  every  word  the  duke's  own  hand ;" 
and  the  letters  to  the  duke  from  the  fellow,  which 
still' gave  him  the  style  of  prince,  and  mentioned 
what  great  things  his  stars  promised  to  him,  and 
that  he  was  the  darling  of  the*  people,  who  had  set 
thdr  hearts  and  affectionsand  all  their  hopes  upon^ 
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his  highness,  with  many  other  foolish  and  some  fus-  J667. 
tian  expressions.  His  majesty  told  him  in  what 
places  the  duke  had  been  since  he  left  London ; 
^^  that  he  stayed  few  days  in  any  place ;  and  that  he 
"  intended  on  such  a  day,  that  was  to  come,  to  be  in 
**  Staffordshire  at  the  house  of  sir  Charle3  Wolsely," 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  of  great  eminency  in 
CromwelFs  council,  and  one  of  those  who  had  been 
sent  by  the  house  of  commons  to  persuade  him  to« 
accept  the  crown  with  the  title  of  king.  Upon  the 
whole  matter  his  majesty  asked  him,  **  what  way 
**  he  was  to  proceed  against  him :"  to  which  he  an- 
swered, "  that  he  was  first  to  be  apprehended ;  and 
**  when  he  should  be  in  custody  and  examined,  his 
"  majesty  would  better  judge  which  way  he  was  to 
**  proceed  gainst  him." 

Upon  further  consideration  with  the  chancellor  The  kin; 
and  lord  Arlington  and  others  of  the  council,  thebiBwamnt 
king  sent  a  sergeant  at  arms,  with  a  warrant  under  ^©^^ 
his  sign  manual,  **  to  apprehend  the  duke  of  Buck- 
**  ingham,  and  to  bring  him  before  one  of  the  secre- 
**  taries  of  state,  to  answer  to  such  crimes  as  should 
"  be  objected  against  him ;"  or  to  that  purpose.  The 
sergeant  made  a  journey  into  Northamptonshire, 
where  he  was  informed  the  duke  wass^:  but  still, 
when  he  came  to  the  house  where  he  was  said  to 
be,  it  was  pretended  that  he  was  gone  from  thence 
some  hours  before ;  by  which  he  found  that  he  had 
notice  of  his  business.  And  therefore  he  concealed 
himself,  and  appointed  some  men  to  watch  and  inform 
themselves  of  his  motions,  it  being  generally  reported 
that  he  would  be  at  the  house  of  the  earl  of  Exeter 
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1667.  at  such  a  time.  And  notice  was  giTen  him,  that  he 
was  then  in  a  coach  with  ladies  going  to  that  house : 
upon  which  he  made  so  good  haste,  that  he  was  ip 
view  of  the  coach,  and  saw  the  duke  alight  out  of 
the  coach,  and  lead  a  lady  into  the  house;  upon 
which  the  door  of  the  court  was  shut  before  he 
could  get  to  it.  He  knocked  loudly  at  that  and 
other  doors  that  were  all  shut ;  so  that  he  could  not 
get  into  the  house,  though  it  were  some  hours  be- 
fore sunset  in  the  month  of  May.  After  some  hours' 
attendance,  one  Mr.  Fairfax,  who  waited  upon  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  came  to  the  door,  and  without 
opening  it  asked  him,  **  what  he  would  have :"  and 
he  answered,  **  that  he  had  a  message  to  the  duke 
'*  from  the  king,  and  that  he  must  speak  with  him  ;'* 
to  which  he  replied,  ^*  that  he  was  not  there,  and 
^  that  he  should  seek  for  him  in  some  other  place.'' 
The  sergeant  told  him,  *'  that  he  saw  him  go  into 
**  the  house ;  and  that  if  he  might  not  be  admitted 
**  to  speak  with  him,  he  would  require  the  sheriff 
**  of  the  county  to  give  him  his  assistance :"  upon 
which  the  gentieman  went  away,  and  about  half  an 
hour  after  returned  again,  and  tiireatened  the  ser- 
geant so  much,  after  he  had  opened  the  door,  that 
the  poor  man  had  not  the  courage  to  stay  longer; 
but  returned  to  the  court,  and  gave  a  full  relation 
in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  endeavours  he  had 
used,  and  the  affronts  he  had  received, 
mov!^  fivm  Why  all  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  af- 
aii  bin  cm-  fair  are  so  punctually  related  will  appear  anon.  The 
'  king  was  so  exceedingly  offended  at  this  carriage 
and  behaviour  of  the  duke,  that  he  made  relation  of 
it  to  the  council-board,  and  publicly  declared,  **  that 
**  he  was  no  longer  of  that  number,"  and  caused  ffis 
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name  to  be  left  out  in  the  list  of  the  oounflellors^aiid    1667. 

"  that  he  was  no  longet  a  gentleman  of  his  bed- 

«<  chamber/'  and  put  the  earl  of  Rochester  to  wait 
in  his  [dace.  His  nugesty  likewise  revoked  thdt 
commission  by  which  he  was  constitQted  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  east  riding  in  Yorkshire,  and  granted 
that  commission  to  the  earl  of  fiurlii^^n :  so  that 
it  was  not  possible  for  his  majesty  to  give  more 
lively  instances  of  his  displeasure  against  any  man^ 
than  he  had  done  against  the  duke.  And  at  theAprocin. 
same  time,  with  the  advice  of  the  board,  a  pro^apprehen'd. 
damation  issued  out  for  his  apprehension,  and  in- *°^ ''''"' 
hibiting  all  persons  to  entertain,  receive,  or  conceal 
him.  Upon  which  he  thought  it  fit  to  leave  the 
country,  and  that  he  should  be  less  discovered  in 
London,  whither  he  resorted^  and  had  many  lodg- 
ings in  several  quarters  of  the  city.  And  though 
his  majesty  had  frequent  inteUigence  where  he  was, 
and  continued  advertisements  of  the  liberty  he  took  in 
his  discourses  of  his  own  person,  and  of  some  others, 
of  which  he  was  no  less  sensible ;  yet  when  the  sev* 
geant  at  arms,  and  others  employed  for  Us  appre- 
hension, came  where  he  was  known  to  have  been 
but  an  hour  before,  he  was  gone  from  thence,  or  so 
concealed  there  that  he  could  not  be  found ;  and  in 
this  manner  he  continued  sleeping  all  the  day,  and 
walking  from  place  to  place  in  the  night,  for  the 
space  of  some  months.  - 

At  last,  being  advertised  of  renewed  instances  of 
the  king^s  displeasure,  and  that  it  every  day  in- 
creased upon  new  inteUigeoce  that  he  received  of 
his  behaviour,  he  grew  wefury  of  the  posture  he  was 
in,  and  employed  several  persons  to  move  the  king 
on  his  behalf;  for  he  was  informed  that  the  king 
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\SS7.  resolved  to  proceed  against  him  for  his  life,  and 
The  duke  that  his  estate  was  begged  and  given.  Upon  this 
chM^uor  ^"^  night  he  sent  his  secretary,  Mr.  Clifford,  to  the 
to  ioterpoM  chancellor,  with  whom  he  had  never  entered  into 

in  hit  be- 

half.  any  dispute,  with  some  compliments  and  expressions 
of  confidence  in  his  friendship.  He  professed  *' great 
^  innocence  and  integrity  in  all  his  actions  with  re- 
^'  ference  to  the  king,  though  he  might  have  been 
**  passionate  and  indiscreet  in  his  words ;  that  there 
**  was  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  and  that  his  es- 
*^  tate  was  granted  or  promised  to  persons  who  had 
"  begged  it  :**  and  in  conclusion  he  desired  "  that  he 
**  would  send  him  his  advice  what  he  should  do,  but 
"  rather,  that  he  would  permit  him  to  come  to  him 
*'  in  the  evening  to  his  house,  that  he  might  confer 
«  with  him.'* 
The  ohaa-  The  chanccUor  answered  his  secretary,  who  was 
^oTtoWm.^®^  known  to  him,  "that  he  might  not  confer  with 
'*  him  till  he  rendered  himself  to  the  king ;  that  he 
«  was  confident,  having  seen  testimony  enough  to 
"  convince  him,  that  the  duke  was  not  innocent ; 
"  and  that  he  had  much  to  answer  for  disrespectful 
**  mention  of  the  king,  which  would  require  much 
"  acknowledgment  and  submission  :  but  that  he  did 
"  not  know  that  his  crimes  were  of  that  magnitude 
"  as  would  put  V his  life  into  danger;  and  that  he 
"  was  most  confident  that  there  was  no  conspiracy 
"  to  take  that  from  him,  except  his  faults  were  of 
**  another  nature  than  they  yet  appeared  to  be ; 
"  and  which  no  conspiracy,  which  he  need  not  fear, 
"  could  deprive  him  of.  And  he  did  not  believe 
"  that  there  had  been  any  attempt  to  beg  his  estate: 
"  but  he  was  sure  there  had  not  been,  nor  could 
**  be,  any  grant  of  it  to  any  man,  which  must  have 
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^*  passed  by  the  great  seaL'"  He  did  advise  him,  1667. 
and  desired  him  to  follow  his  advice,  '*  that  if  he  did 
**  know  himself  innocent  as  to  unlawful  actions  and 
^  designs,  and  that  his  fault  consisted  only  in  indis- 
**  creet  words,  as  he  seemed  to  confess ;  he  would 
^'  no  longer  aggravate  his  offence  by  contemning 
^  his  warrants,  which  he  would  not  be  long  able  to 
^  avoid,  but  deliver  himself  into  the  custody  of  the 
^'  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  which  he  was  at  liberty 
**  by  the  proclamation  to  do,  and  send  then  a  petition 
^*  to  the  king,  that  he  might  be  heard:  and  that  when 
**  he  had  done  this,  he  would  be  ready  atad  willing 
^*  to  do  him  all  the  offices  which  would  consist  with 
"  his  duty.** 

And  the  next  day  he  gave  his  majesty  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  message  which  he  had  received, 
and  of  the  answer  which  he  had  returned  ;  which 
his  majesty  approved,  and  shewed  him  a  letter  that 
he  had  received  from  the.  duke  that  morning,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  written  after  his  secretary 
had  returned  from  the  chancellor.  The  letter  con- 
tained a  large  profession  of  his  innocence,  and 
complaint  of  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  a  very 
earnest  desire  "  that  his  majesty  would  give  him 
'*  leave  to  speak  with  him,  and  then  dispose  of 
**  him  as  he  pleased ;"  to  which  his  majesty  had 
answered  to  the  person  who  brought  the  letter, 
who,  as  I  remember,  was  sir  Robert  Howard,  **  that 
^*  the  duke  need  not  fear  the  power .  of  any  ene- 
*<  mies,  but  would  be  sure  to  have  justice,  if  he 
«  would  submit  to  it/* 

But  his  majesty  in  his  discourse  seemed  to  be  as  The  king 
weary  of  the  prosecution,  as  the  duke  was  of  the^^'thT*' 
concealing  himself  to  avoid  it,  and  to  have  much  p«>iecutioii. 
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1667.  apprehension  of  his  interest  and  power  in  theparlia- 
— '  ment ;  and  to  be  troubled  that  the  principal  witness, 
upon  whose  testimony  he  relied,  wias  at  that^  time 
sick  of  the  smallpox,  and  in  danger  of  death,  and 
that  another  retracted  part  of  that  evidence  that  he 
bad  given.  In  a  word,  his  majesty  appeared  less 
angry  than  he  had  been,  and  willing  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  the  business  without  any  public 
prosecution.  To  which  the  chan<iellor  made  no 
other  answer,  than  '^  that  no  advice  could  be  given 
**  with  preservation  of  his  majesty's  dignity,  till  the 
**  duke  rendered  himself  into  the  hand  of  justice :" 
which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  do,  and  sent  again 
to  the  chancellor  by  sir  Robert  Howard,  to  press 
him,  ^  that  he  might  be  admitted  first  to  the  king^s 
"  presence,  and  then  sent  to  the  Tower.'*  The 
other  told  him,  '^  that  if  the  king  were  inclined  to 
^*  admit  him  in  that  manner,  he  would  dissuade  him 
*'  from  it,  as  a  thing  dishonourable  to  him  after  so 
*^  long  a  contest ;''  and  repeated  the  same  to  him 
that  he  said  formerly  to  Mr.  Clifford :  nor  could  he 
be  persuaded  by  any  others  (for  others  did  speak  to 
him  to  the  same  purpose)  to  recede  a  tittle  from 
what  he  had  insisted  upon,  ''that  he  should  put 
"  himself  in  the  Tower."  In*  all  which  he  still  gave 
the  king  a  faithful  account  of  every  word  that  pass« 
ed:  for  he  knew  well  that  the  lord  Arlington  endea* 
voured  to  persuade  the  king,  ''that  the  chancellor 
"  favoured  the  duke,  and  desired  that  he  should  be 
"  at  liberty  f  when  at  the  same  time  he  used  all 
the  ways  he  could  to  have  it  insinuated  to  the  duke's 
friends,  "  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  business,  but 
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<<  that  the  whole  prosecution  was  made  by  the  infor-    1667. 
**  mation  and  advice  of  the  chancellor." 


In  the  end,  the  duke  was  persuaded  to  render  Th^duk* 
himself  to  the  Tower :  and  from  thente  he  sent  a^^^^" 
petition  to  the  king,  who  presently  appeared  very 
well  ^  inclined  to  give  over  any  further  prosecution ; 
which  alteration  all  men  wondered  at,  nor  could 
any  man  imagine  the  ground  or  reason  of  it.  For 
though  the  principal  witness  was  dead,  as  the  lord 
Arlington  declared  he  was,  and  that  so  much  could 
not  be  proved  as  at  the  first  discovery  was  reason- 
ably suspected;  yet  the  meanness  and  vileness  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  kept  so  familiar  corre- 
spondence, the  letters  between  them  which  were 
ready  to  be  produced,  the  disrespectful  and  scandal- 
ous discourses  which  he  often  held  concerning  the 
king's  person,  and  many  other  particulars  which  had 
most  inflamed  the  king,  and  which  might  fiilly  have 
been  proved,  would  have  manifested  so  much  vanity 
and  presumption  in  the  duke,  as  must  have  lessen- 
ed his  credit  and  reputation  with  all  serious  men, 
and  made  him  worthy  of  severe  censure.  But  whe- 
ther the  king  thought  not  fit  to  proceed  upon  the 
words  and  scandalous  discourses,  which  he  thought 
Would  more  disperse  and  publish  the  scandals;  or 
whether  he  did  reatty  believe  that  it  would  disturb 
and  obstruct  all  his  business  in  parliament ;  or  what 
other  reason  soever  prevailed  with  his  majesty,  as 
without  doubt  some  other  there  were :  his  majesty^ 
was  very  impatient  to  be  rid  of  the  business,  and 
would  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  have  given  pre- 

^  well]  Not  in  MS.  >  his  majesty]  but  his  majesty 
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1667.  sent  order  for  setting  the  duke  at  liberty,  and  so  to 
silence  all  further  discourse.  But  he  was  persuaded, 
*^  that  that  would  most  reflect  upon  his  own  honour, 
**  by  making  it  believed,  that  there  had  been  in  truth 
*^  a  foul  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  the  duke, 
^^  which  would  give  him  more  credit  in  the  parlia- 
"  ment  and  every  where  else ;"  for  the  king  had  not 
yet,  with  all  his  indulgence,  a  better  opinion  of  his 
affection  and  fidelity  than  he  had  before. 
He  it  ex-        In  conclusiou ;  it  was  resolved,  **that  the  lieute- 

AOiioed  at 

tbecoaDcii-  **  nant  of  the  Tower  should  brinir  the  duke  of  Buck- 

boud 

**  ingham  to  the  council  chamber,  his  majesty  being 
^^  present ;  and  there  the  attorney  and  solicitor  gene- 
"  ral  should  open  the  charge  that  was  against  him, 
^^  and  read  all  the  examinations  which  had  been 
**  taken,  and  the  letters  which  had  passed  between 
**  them :"  all  which  was  done.  And  the  duke  deny- 
ing **  that  he  had  ever  written  to  that  fellow,  though 
**  he  knew  him  well,  and  usedto  make  himself  merry 
"  with  him,"  the  letter  was  produced  (which  the 
king  and  the  lord  Arlington,  who  both  knew  his 
hand  weU,  made  no  doubt  to  be  his  hand)  and  de- 
livered to  the  duke ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  cast  his  eye 
upon  it,  said,  *'  it  was  not  his  hand,  but  he  well 
**  knew  whose  it  was."  And  being  asked  whose 
hand  it  was,  he  said,  *^it  was  his  sister's,  the  duchess 
"  of  Richmond,  with  whom,"  he  said,  "  it  was  known 
"  that  he  had  no  correspondence."  Whereupon  the 
king  called  for  the  letter,  and,  having,  looked  upon 
it,  he  said,  "  he  had  been  mistaken,"  and  confessed 
"  that  it  was  the  duchess's  hand ;"  and  seemed  much 
out  of  countenance  upon  the  mistake:  though  the 
letter  gave  still  as  much  cause  of  suspicion,  for  it 
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was  as  strange  that  she  should  write  to  such  a  fel-    ]e67. 
low  in  a  style  very  obliging,  and  in  answer^  to  a  let- 
.  ter;  so  that  it  seemed  very  reasonable  still  to  be- 
lieye,  that  she  might  have  written  it  upon  his  desire 
and  dictating. 

The  duke  denied  most  of  the  particulars  con- 
tained in  the  examinations :  and  for  the  other  let- 
ters  which  had  been  written  to  him  by  the  fellow 
who  was  in  the  Tower,  (whereof  one  was  found  in 
his  pocket  sealed  to  be  sent  to  the  duke,  and  the 
pthers  were  copies  of  others  which  had  been  sent ; 
and  the  witness  who  was  dead  had  delivered  one  of 
them  into  the  duke's  own  hand,  and  related  at  large 
the  kindness  he  expressed  towards  the  man,  and  the 
message  he  sent  to  him  by  him,)  he  denied  that  he 
had  ever  received  those  letters ;  but  acknowledged, 
^Vthat  the  man  came  often  to  him,  and  pretended 
**  skill  in  horoscopes,  but  more  in  distiUations,  ' 
**  in  which  the  duke  delighted  and  exercised  him- 
<<  self,  but  looked  upon  the  fellow  as  cracked  in  his  % 
!*  brain,  and  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at."  When  the  The  king 
duke  was  withdrawn,  the  king  declared,  "  that  hejjjjiij'^ti, 
"  had  been  deceived  in  being  confident  that  the  let-*""^***"^- 
"  ter  had  been  written  by  the  duke,  which  he  now 
**  discerned  not  to  be  his  hand,  and  he  knew  as  well 
"  to  have  been  written  by  the  duchess ;"  and  there- 
.  upon  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  nothing  else 
worth  the  examining :  and  so  order  was  given  to  set 
the  duke  at  liberty,  who  immediately  went  to  his 
own  house,  and  went  not  in  some  days  afterwards  to 
the  court. 

About  this  time,  or  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  a 

^  in  answer]  being  in  answer 
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1667.  great  affliction  befell  the  chancellor  in  his  domestics, 
j^  ^^^  which  prepared  him  to  bear  all  the  unexpected  acd- 
hu'wift  ***  ^^^*^  ^^®*  suddenly  succeeded  that  more  insupport- 
able misfortune.  His  wife^  the  mother  of  all  his 
children,  and  his  companion  in  all  his  banishment, 
and  who  had  made  all  his  former  calamities  less 
grievous  by  her  company  and  courage,  having  made 
a  journey  to  Tunbridge  for  her  health,  returned 
from  thence  vidthout  the  benefit  she  expected,  yet 
without  being  thought  by  the  physicians  to  be  in 
any  danger ;  and  withili  less  than  three  days  died : 
which  was  so  sudden,  unexpected,  and  irreparable  a 
loss,  that  he  had  .not  courage  to  support ;  which  no* 
body  wondered  at  who  knew  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion and  comfort  they  had  in  each  other.  And  he 
might  possibly  have  sunk  under  it,  if  his  enemies 
had  not  found  out  a  new  kind  of  consolation  to 
him,  which  his  friends  could  never  have  thought 
of. 

Within  few  days  after  his  wife's  death,  the  king 

vouchsafed  to  come  to  his  house  to  condole  with  him, 

Tht  duke    and  used  many  gracious  expressions  to  him :  yet 

bythek^^g  within  less  than  a  fortnight  the  duke  (who  was  sel- 

diaMdio?*d^°^  a  day  without  doing  him  the  honour  to  see 

*®  "^'K"-    him)  came  to  him,  and  with  very  much  trouble  told 

him,  **  that  such  a  day,  that  was  past,  walking  with 

^*  the  king  in  the  park,  his  majesty  asked  him  how 

**  the  chanceUor  did :   to  which  his  highness  had 

**  made  answer,  that  he  was  the  most  ^  disconsolate 

**  person  he  ever  saw  ° ;  and  that  he  had  lamented 

**  himself  to  him  not  only  upon  the  loss  of  his  wife, 

''  but  out  of  apprehension  that  his  majesty  had  of  late 


*"  most]  Onuited  in  MS,  "  asw]  Omiited  m  MS. 
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**  withdrawn  his  countenance  from  him:  to  which  1667. 
*•  his  majesty  replied,  that  he  wondered  he  should 
^  think  so/ but  that  he  would  speak  more  to  him  of 
^  that  subject  the  next  day.  And  that  that  mom- 
''  ing  his  majesty  had  held  a  long  discourse  with 
^  him,  in  which  he  told  him,  that  he  had  received 
^  very  particular  and  certain  intelligence,  that  when 
^  the  parliament  should  meet  again,  they  were  re^ 
^  solved  to  impeach  the  chancellor,  who  was  grown 
^  very  odious  to  them '',  not  only  for  his  having  op- 
^*  posed  them  in  aU  those  things  upon  which  they 
**  had  set  their  hearts,  but  that  they  had  been  in- 
^  formed  that  he  had  proposed  and  advised  their  dis- 
^  solution ;  which  had  enraged  them  to  that  d^pree, 
**  that  they  had  taken  a  resolution  as  soon  as  they 
**  came  tc^ther  again  to  send  up  an  impeachment 
**  against  him ;  which  would  be  a  great  dishonour 
**  to  his  majesty,  and  obstruct  all  his  affairs,  nor 
**  should  he  be  able  to  protect  him  or  divert  them  : 
**  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  his 
**  service,  and  likewise  for  the  preservation  of  the 
^'  chancellor,  that  he  should  deliver  up  the  seal  to 
^  him.  All  which  he  desired  the  duke''  (who  con- 
fessed that  he  had  likewise  received  the  same  adver- 
tisement) *^  to  inform  him  of:  and  that  the  chancel- 
**  lor  himself  should  choose  the  way  and  the  manner 
**  of  delivering  up  the  seal,  whether  he  would  wait 
**  upon  the  king  and  give  it  into  his  own  hand,  or 
**  whether  the  king  should  send  a  secretary  or  a 
*^  privy  counsellor  for  it."  When  the  duke  had  said 
all  that  the  king  had  given  him  in  charge,  he  de- 
clared himself  'Uo  be  much   unsatisfied  with  the 

°  them]  him 
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1667:  *' king^s  resolution;  and  that p  though  he  had  re-* 
"  ceived  the  same  advertisement,  and  believed  that 
**  there  was  a  real  combination  and  conspiracy 
<<  against  him,  yet  he  knew  the  chancellor's  inno- 
"  cence  would  not  be  frighted  with  it" 

The  chancellor  was  indeed  as  much  surprised 
with  this  relation,  as  he  could  have  been  at  the 
sight  of  a  warrant  for  his  execution.  He  told  the 
duke,  **  that  he  did  not  wonder  that  the  king  atid 
'*  his  highness  had  been  informed  of  such  a  resolu- 
^'  tion ;  for  that  they  who  had  contrived  the  conspi- 
^'  racy,  and  done  all  they  could  to  make  it  prevalent, 
**  could  best  inform  his  majesty  and  his  highness  of 
**  what  would  probably  fall  out."  And  thereupon 
he  informed  the  duke  '^  of  what  had  passed  at  the 
**  day  of  the  last  prorogation,  and  the  discourse  and 
**  promise  sir  William  Coventry  had  made  to  them, 
^^  if  they  had  a  mind  to  be  rid  of  the  chancellor : 
**  but,"  he  said,  **  that  which  only  afflicted  him  was, 
''  that  the  king  should  have  no  better  opinion  of  his 
**  innocence  and  integrity,  than  to  conclude  that 
**  siich  a  combination  must  ruin  him.  And  he  was 
f*  more  troubled  to  find,  that  the  king  himself  had  so 
*'  terrible  an  apprehension  of  their  ^  power  and  their' 
^*  purposes,  as  if  they  might  do  any  thing  they  had 
**  a  mind  to  do.  He  did  not  believe  that  he  was  so 
**  odious  to  the  parliament  as  he  was  reported  to 
^*  be ;  if  he  were,  it  was  only  for  his  zeal  to  his  ma- 
'*  jesty's  service,  and  his  insisting  upon  what  his  ma- 
"jesty  had  resolved:  but  he  was  confident  that 
*^  when  his  enemies  had  done  all  that  their  malice 
'*  could  suggest  against  him,  it  would  appear  that 

P  that]  Not  in  MS,  «»  their]  the  »  their]  the 
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'*  the  parliament  was  not  of  their  mind.  He  wished  1 667. 
"  that  he  might  have  the  honour  to  speak  with  the 
**  king,  before  he  returned  any  answer  to  his  com- 
'*  mands."  The  duke  was  pleased  graciously  to  re- 
ply, ^*  that  it  was  the  advice  he  intended  to  give 
''  him,  that  he  should  desire  it ;  and  that  he  doubted 
^'  not  but  that  he  should  easily  prevail  with  the  king 
*'  to  come  to  his  house,  whither  he  had  used  so  fre- 
^Vquently  to  come,  and  where  be  had  been  so  few 
"  days  before :"  and  at  this  time  the  chancellor  was 
not  well  able  *  to  walk ;  besides  that  it  was  against 
the  common  rules  of  decency  to  go  so  soon  out  of 
his  house.  When  the  duke  desired  the  king,  that 
he  would  vouchsafe  to  go  to  Clarendon-house,  his 
majesty  very  readily  consented  to  it ;  and  said, ''  he 
**  would  go  thither  the  next  day."  But  that  and 
more  days  passed ;  and  then  he  told  the  duke,  **  that 
**  since  he  resolved  to  take  the  seal,  it  would  not  be 
''  so  fit  for  him  to  go  thither ;  but  he  would  send 
'^  for  the  chancellor  to  come  to  his  own  chamber  in 
''  Whitehall,  and  he  would  go  thither  to  him." 

In  the  mean  time  it  began  to  be  the  discourse  of 
the  court :  and  the  duchess,  from  whom  the  duke 
had  yet  concealed  it,  came  to  be  informed  of  it ; 
who  presently  went  to  the  king  with  some  passion; 
and  the  archbishcH)  of  Canterbury  and  the  general  Many  per- 

*  .  •onsofemi- 

accompanied  her,  who  all  besought  the  kmg  not  to  nence  in- 
take such  a  resolution.     And  many  other  of  the  hu'b^air. 
privy-council,  with  none  of  whom  the  chancellor  had 
spoken,  taking  notice  of  the  rumour,  attended  the 
king  with  the  same  suit  and  advice.     To  all  whom 
his  majesty  answered,  "  that  what  he  intended  was 

*  net  wdl  able}  not  onfy  not  well  able 
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1667.  **  foe  his  good,  and  the  onlj  way  to  preserve  him.'' 
He  held  longer  discourse  to  the  general,  **  that  he 
**  did  believe  by  what  his  broths  had  told  him,  of 
*'  the  extreme  agony  the  chancellor  was  in  upon  the 
^'  death  of  his  wife,  that  he  had  himself  desired  to 
**  be  dismissed  from  his  office ;"  and  bade  the  general 
'^  go  to  him,  and  bid  him  come  the  next  morning 
<'  to  his  own  chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  the  king 
*^  would  come  thither  to  him."  And  the  general 
came  to  him  with  great  professions  of  kindness, 
which  he  had  well  deserved  from  him,  gave  him 
a  relation  of  all  that  had  passed  with  the  king,  and 
concluded,  **  that  what  had  been  done  had  been 
^<  upon  mistake ;  and  he  doubted  not,  but  that  upon 
**  conference  with  his  majesty  all  things  would  be 
**  well  settled  again  to  his  content ;"  which  no  doubt 
he  did  at  that  time  believe  as  well  as  wish. 
The  Chan-  Upou  Monday,  the  26th  of  August,  about  ten  of 
tend[tiie  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  chancellor  went  to  his 
mftebaii.  chamber  in  Whitehall,  where  he  had  not  been  many 
minutes,  before  the  king  and  duke  by  themselves 
came  into  the  rdom.  His  majesty  looked  very  gra- 
ciously upon  him,  and  made  him  sit  down ;  when 
coDferenoe  the  Other  acknowledged  **  the  honour  his  majesty 
^e^°  ^*  had  done  him,  in  admitting  him  into  his  presence 
**  before  he  executed  a  resolution  he  had  taken." 
He  said,  *^  that  he  had  no  suit  to  make  to  him^  nor 
**  the  least  thought  to  dispute  with  him,  or  to  div^ 
**  him  from  the  resolution  he  had  taken ;  but  only 
'*  to  receive  his  determination  from  himself,  and 
**  most  humbly  to  beseech  him  to  let  him  know 
^  what  fault  he  had  committed,  that  had  drawn  this 
"  severity  upon  him  from  his  majesty."  The  king 
told  him, ''  he  had  not  any  thing  to  object  against 
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<<  him;  but  must  always  acknowledge,  that  he  had  16C7. 
•*  always  aenred  him  honestly  and  faithfuUj^  and 
^'  that  he  did  believe  that  never  king  had  a  better 
'^  servant,  and  that  he  had  taken  this  resolution  for 
**  his  good  and  preservation,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
'^  convenience  and  security ;  and  that  he  had  verily 
**  believed  that  it  had  been  upon  his  consent  and 
^*  desire."  And  thereupon  his  majesty  entered  upon 
a  relation  of  all  that  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  duke,  and  **  that  he  really  thought  his  brother 
^'  had  concurred  with  him  in  his  opinion,  as  the 
'^  only  way  to  preserve  him."  In  that  discourse  the 
duke  sometimes  positively  denied  to  have  said  some- 
what,  and  explained  other  things  as  not  said  to  the 
purpose  his  migesty  understood,  or  that  he  ever  im- 
plied that  himself  thought  it  fit. 

The  sum  of  what  tiis  majesty  said  was,  **  that  he 
''  was  most  assured  by  information  that  could  not 
^'  deceive  him,  that  the  parliament  was  resolved,  as 
^  soon  as  they  should  come  together  again,  to  im- 
«  peach  the  chancellor ;  and  then  that  his  innocence 
'*  would  no  more  defend  and  secure  him  against 
'^  their  power,  than  the  earl  of  Strafford  had  de- 
**  fended  himself  against  them :  and,"  he  said,  "  he 
**  was  as  sure,  that  his  taking  the  seal  from  him  at  this 
*'  time  would  so  well  please  the  parliament,  that  his 
^  majesty  should  thereby  be  able  to  preserve  him, 
**  and  to  provide  for  the  passage  of  his  own  business, 
'^  and  the  obtaining  all  that  he  desired."  He  said, 
^'  he  was  sorry  that  the  business  had  taken  so  much 
^*  air,  and  was  so  publicly  spoken  of,  that  he  knew 
^'  not  how  to  change  his  purpose ;"  which  he  seemed 
to  impute  to  the  passion  of  the  duchess,  that  had 
divulged  it. 
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1667.  The  chancellor  told  him,  **  that  he  had  not  con- 
"  tributed  to  the  noise,  nor  had  imparted  it  to  his 
*^  own  children/till  they  with  great  trouble  informed 
**  him,  that  they  heard  it  from  such  and  such  per- 
**  sons/'  whom  they  named,  **  with  some  complaint 
*'  that  it  was  concealed  from  them :  nor  did  he  then 
**  come  in  hope  to  divert  him  from  the  resolution  he 
**  had  taken  in  the  matter  itself."  He  said,  **  he  had 
**  but  two  things  to  trouble  him  with.  The  first, 
**  that  he  would  by  no  means  suffer  it  to  be  believed 
**  that  he  himself  was  willing  to  deliver  up  the  seal ; 
*^  and  that  he  should  not  think  himself  a  gentleman, 
**  if  he  were  willing,  to  depart  and  withdraw  himself 
*'  from  the  office,  in  a  time  when  he  thought  his 
**  majesty  would  have  need  of  all  honest  men,  and 
**  in  which  he  thought  he  might  be  able  to  do  him 
"  some  service.  The  second,  that  he  could  not  ac- 
*^  knowledge  this  deprivation  to  be  done  in  his  fa- 
**  vour,  or  in  order  to  do  him  good ;  but  on  the  con- 
"  trary,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  ruin 
**  he  could  undergo,  by  his  majesty's  own  declaring 
'**  his  judgment  upon  him,  which  would  amount  to 
*'  little  less  than  a  confirmation  of  thase  many  libel- 
**  lous  discourses  which  had  been  raised,  and  would 
"  upon  the  matter  expose  him  to  the  rage  and  fury 
"  of  the  people,  who  had  been  with  great  artifice  and 
"  indtistry  persuaded  to  believe,  that  he  had  been 
"  the  cause  and  the  counsellor  of  all  that  they  liked 
"  not.  That  he  was  so  far  from  fearing  the  justice 
**  of  the  parliament,  that  he  renoiunced  his  majesty's 
"  protection  or  interposition  towards  his  preserva- 
*^  tion :  and  that  though  the  carl  of  Strafford  had 
**  undergone  a  sentence  he  did  not  deserve,  yet  he 
**  could  not  acknowledge  their  cases  to  be  parallel. 
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**  That  though  that  great  person  had  never  com-  1667. 
**  mitted  any  offence  that  could  amount  to  treason, 
**  yet  he  had  done  many  things  which  he  could  not  jus- 
*'  tify,  and  which  were  transgressions  against  the  law: 
*^  whereas  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  action,  whereof 
**  he  did  not  desire  the  law  might  be  the  judge. 
*^  And  if  his  majesty  himself  should  discover  all  that 
*'  he  had  said  to  him  in  secret,  he  feared  not  any 
''  censure  that  should  attend  it :  if  any  body  could 
*'  chai^  him  with  any  crime  or  offence,  he  would 
**  most  willingly  undergo  the  punishment  that  be- 
"  longed  to  it. 

**  But,"  he  said,  <*  he  doubted  very  much,  that  the 
'*  throwing  off  an  old  servant,  who  had  served  the 
"crown  in  some  trust  near  thirty  years,  (who  had 
'*  the  honour  by  the  command  of  his  blessed  father^ 
^*  who  had  left  good  evidence  of  the  esteem  he  had 
"  of  his  fidelity,  to  wait  upon  his  majesty  when  he 
**  went  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  great  bless- 
"  ing  of  God  had  the  honour  to  return  with  him 
^'  again ;  which  no  other  counsellor  alive  could  say,) 
<'  on  the  sudden  \  without  any  suggestion  of  a  crime, 
^*  nay,  with  a  declaration  of  innocence,  would  call 
•*  his  majesty's  justice  and  good-nature  into  ques- 
"  tion ;  and  men  would  not  know  how  securely  to 
**  serve  him,  when  they  should  see  it  was  in  the 
'•  power  of  three  or  four  persons  who  had  never 
**  done  him  any  notable  service,  nor  were  in  the 
**  opinion  of  those  who  knew  them  best  like  to  do, 
**  to  dispose  him  to  so  ungracious  an  act." 

The  king  seemed  very  much  troubled  and  irre- 
solute ;  then  repeated  "  the  great  power  of  the  par- 

^  on  the  sudden]  should  on  a  sudden 
VOL.  III.  U 
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1667.  '*  liament,  and  the  dear  mformatioii  he  had  of  their 
*•  purposes,  whidi  they  were'resolved  to  go  thioi^ 
^<  withy  right  or  wrong ;  and  that  his  own  coRdition 
**  was  such<  that  he  could  not  dispute  with  theniy 
^  but  was  upon  the  matter  at  their  mercy." 

The  chancellor  told  him,  *'  it  was  not  possible  for 
^  his  majesty  to  have  any  probable  assurance  what 
^  the  parliament  would  do.  And  though  he  knew 
**  he  had  offended  some  of  the  house  of  commonsi  in 
'^  opposing  their  desires-  in  such  particulars  as  his 
**  majesty  thought  were  prejudicial  to  his  service ; 
*'  yet  he  did  not  doubt  but  his  reputation  was  much 
^  greater  in  both  houses,  than  either  of  theirs  who 
^*  were  known  to  be  his  enemies,  and  to  have  this 
^<  influence  upon  his  majesty,  who  were  all  known 
^*  to  be  guilty  of  some  transgressions,  which  they 
*^  would  have  been  called  in  question  &r  in  padia- 
''  ment,  if  he  had  not  very  industriouslyf  out  of  the 
'<  tenderness  he  had  fer  his  migesty's  hraour  and 
**  service,  prevented  it ;  somewhat  whereof  ipraa  not 
<'  unknown  to  his  migesty."  He  conduded  ^  with 
<*  beseeching  him^  whatevw  resolution  he  took  in 
**  his  particular,  not  to  suffer  his  spirits  to  faH,  nor 
'<  himself  to  be  dejected  with  the  apprehensipn  of 
**  the  formidable  power  of  the  parliament,  whidi 
"  was  more  or  less  or  nothing,  as  he  pleased  to  make 
**  it :  that  it  was  yet  in  his  own  power  to  govern 
^  them ;  but  if  they  found  it  was  in  theirs  to  go- 
^*  vem  him,  nobody  knew  what  the  end  would  be*" 
And  thereupon  he  made  him  a  short  relation  of  |he 
method  that  was  used  in  the  time  o£  Bachard  the 
Second,  ^^  when  they  terrified  the  king  with  the 
<'  power  and  the  purposes  of  the  parliament,  till  they 
^  brought  him  to  consent' to  that  from  which  he 
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^<^  oouU  not  imteein  himtdtf^  aid  witho^  1667. 

*  could  have  done  him  no  harm."     And  in  the 

trarmth  of  this  rehition  he  Iband  a  acaionaUe  op* 
portunity  to  mention  the  kdjr  with  some  reflectiott 
and  cautions,  which  he  mi^  move  advisedlj  hare 
declined. 

After  two  hours'  discoorse,  the  king  rote  widiOutTh*  kSoy 
saying  any  thing,  hot  ^ipeared  not  wdl  pleesedior* 
with  all  that  had  been  said ;  and  the  duke  of  Yofk' 
fimnd  he  was  offended  with  the  last  pert  of  it   The 
garden,  that  used  to  be  private,  had  now  many  in 
It  to  obserre  the  countenance  of  the  king  when  he 
came  out  of  the  room :  and  when  the  chanoettor  re* 
tuned,  the  lady,  the  lord  Arfington,  and  Mr.  May, 
looked  together  out  of  her  open  window  with  great 
gaiety  and  triumfdi,  which  aU  people  obserred. 

Four  or  five  days  passed  without  any  ibvther  juro- 
ceedings,  or  the  king's  declaring  his  resolution :  and 
in  that  time  the  chancellor's  concern  was  the  only 
argument  of  the  court.  Many  of  the  council,  and 
otihier  peraons  of  honour  and  interest,  presumed  to 
speak  with  the  king,  and  to  give  a  very  good  testi- 
mony of  him,  of  his  unquestionable  iategnty,  and  of 
his  parts,  and  bredit  with  the  sober  part  of  the  na- 
H&ai  and  to  those  his  migesty  always  commended 
him,  with  professions  of  much  kindness ;  but  said, 
^  he  had  made  himself  odious  to  the  parliament, 
'*  and  so  was  no  more  capable  to  do  him  service.'' 
On  the  other  side,  the  lady  and  knd  Arlington,  and 
sir  WOlmm  Coventry,  eau^eedingly  trkunphed,  the 
last  of  which  openly  and  without  reserve  declared, 
*•  that  he  had  given  the  king  advice  to  remore  him 
^^  as  a  man  odious  to  the  parliamrat,  and  that  the 
^  king  would  be  ruined  if  he  did  it  not;  that  he 
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1667.    *\  was  so  imperibus,  that  he  would  endure  no  con- 


**  tradiction ;"  with  many  other  reproaches  to  that 
purpose.  But  except  those  three,  and. Mr.  May  and 
Mr.  Brounker,  there  seemed  none  of  name  in  the 
court  who  wished  that  the  resolution  should  be 
pursued. 
The  duin  The  dukc  of  York  concerned  himself  wonderfully 
temuhim^on  the  chancellor's  behalf,  and  with  as  much  warmth 
SLwJto?!^  any  private  gentleman  could  express  on  the  be- 
^^^^  half  of  his  friend.  He  had  great  indignation  at  the 
behaviour  of  sir  William  Coventry  and  Mr.  Brounker, 
that  being  his  servants  they  should  presume  to  shew 
so  much  malice  towards  a  person  tliey  knew  he  had 
kindness  for.  And  the  former  had  so  much  sense 
of  it^  that  he  resolved  to  quit  the  relation  ,by  which 
he  liad  got  vast  wealth,  and  came  to  him,  and  told 
him,  '^  that  since  he  was  commissioner  for  the  trea- 
^'  sury,  he  found  he  should  not  be  able  to  attend  his 
'^service  so  diligently  as  he  ought  to  do ;  and  tha*e- 
^^  fore  desired  his  highness's  favour  in  his  dismission^ 
'^  and  tha(  he  would  give  him  leave  to  commend  an 
<'  honest  man  to  succeed  him  in  his  service :"  to 
which  his  highness  shortly  answered,  ^'  that  he 
^*  might  dispose  himself  as  he  would,  with  which 
'^  he  was  well  content ;  and  that  he  would  choose 
'^  another  secretary  for  himself  without  his  recom- 
^*  mendation."  And  his  highness  presently  went  to 
the  chancellor,  and  informed  him  of  it,  with  displea« 
sure  enough  towards  the  man,  and  much  satisfaction 
that  he  was  rid  of  him  ;  and  asked  him  **  whom  he 
*^  would  recommend  to  him  for  a  secretary."  He 
told  his  highness,  ^^  that  if  he  would  trust  his  judg- 
*^  ment,  he  would  recommend  a  person  to  him,  who 
<'  he  believed  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  for 
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**  whose  parts  and  fidelity  he  would  pass  his  word,  1667. 
^  having  had  good  experience  of  both  in  his  having 
'*  served  him  as  a  secretary  for  the  space  of  above 
*'*  seven  years  f  and  named  Mr.  Wren,  The  duke 
said,  '<  he  knew  him  well,  being  a  member  of  the 
<^  Royal  C!ompany,  where  he  often  heard  him  speak 
"  very  iiitelUgently,  and  discerned  him  to  be  a  man 
"  of  very  good  parts,  and  therefore  he  would  very 
•*  willingly  receive  him ;  and  the  rather,  that  he 
'^  knew  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of 
**  his  kindness  io  him,  which  he  would  always  own 
"  and  testify  to  all  the  world :"  and  within  two  days 
after,  he  received  him  into  his  service  with  the 
king's  approbation,  the  gentleman's  abilities  being 
very  well  known,  and  his  person  much  loved. 

In  this  suspeniuon,  the  common  argument  was, 
^*  that  it  was  not  now  the  question  whether  the 
'^  chancellor  was  innocent ;  but  whether,  when  the 
*^  king  had  so  long  resolved  to  remove  him,  and  had 
**  now  proceeded  so  far  towards  it,  he  should  retract 
''  his  resolution,  and  be  governed  by  his  brother:  it 
'<  was. enough  thai  he  was  not  beloved,  and  that  the 
**  court  widied  him  removed.''  And  Mr^Brounker 
openly  declared,  '^  that  the  resolution  had  been  taken 
<<  above  two  months  before ;  and  that  it  would  not 
^'  consist  with  his  majesty's  honour  to  be  hectored 
"  out  of  it  by  his  brother,  who  was  wrought  upon 
*'  by  his  wife's  crjring."  And  this  kind  of  argu- 
mentation was  every  moment  inculcated  by  the  lady 
and  her  party :  insomuch  as  when  the  duke  made 
his  instances  with  all  the  importunity  he  could  use, 
and  put  his  majesty  in  mind  '<  of  many  discourses 
*'  his  majesty  had  formerly  held  with  him,  of  the 
'*  jchancellor's  honesty  and  discretion,  conjuring  him 
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1667.    *^  to  love  and  esteem  him  acdordingly,  when  hi9 


**  highness  had  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  him  f  and 
complained  ^  '^  that  now  he.had  found  by  good  ex* 
^  perience  that  he  deserved  that  character,  fab  ma^ 
^  Jestj  would  withdraw  his  kindness  from  him,  and 
**  rather  believe  others,  who  he  knew  were  his  ene^ 
**  mies^  than  his  own  judgment :''  the  king  gave 
no  other  answer,  than  ^*  that  he  had  proceeded  too 
^  far  to  retire ;  and  that  he  should  be  looked  upon 
<<  as  a  child,  if  he  receded  from  his  purpose.*' 
^uk^        And  so  being  reconfirmed,  upon  the.  80th  of 

^h"  ^M*r  ^"8"'*  *°  ^^  y®*'  }^^'^  ^®  ^^^^  secretary  Morrice^ 
who  had  no  mind  to  the  employment,  with  a  war- 
rant under  the  «ign  manual,  to  require  and  receive 
the  great  seal;  which  the  chancellor  immediately 
delivered  to  him  with  all  the  expressions  ci  duty  to 
the  king.  And  as  soon  as  the  secretary  had  deli-> 
vered  it  to  the  king  in  his  closet,  Mr.  May  went 
into  the  closet,  and  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  kissed 
his  majesty's  hand,  tdling  him  **  that  he  was  now 
**  king,  which  he  had  never  been  before." 

The  chancellor  believed  that  the  storm  had  been 
now  over ;  for  he  had  not  the  least  apprehension  of 
the  displeasure  of  the  parliament,  or  of  any  thing  they 
could  say  or  do  against  him :  yet  he  resolved  to  stay 
at  his  house  till  it  should  meit,  (without  going  thi- 
ther, which  he  vfbs  informed  would  be  ill  taken,) 
that  he  might  not  be  thought  to  be  afraid  of  bemg 
questioned ;  and  then  to  retire  into  the  country,  and 
to  live  there  very  privately.  And  there  was  a  re^- 
port  raised  without  any  ground,  that  he  intended  to 
go  to  the  house  of  peers,  and  take  his  ^^ecedence  aa 

^  complatqed]  Noi  in  MS.      ^Vis  enemies]  in  his  enemies. 
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ehmusdiar,  with  which  the  king  wat  much  offended:    1667. 

but  as  ioon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  desired  the  lord 

chamberlain  to  assure  his  majesty,  ^  that  he  never 
^  intended  any  such  thing,  nor  would  erer  do  any 
<'  thing  that  he  beUeved  would  displease  him ;"  with 
which  he  seemed  well  satisfied. 

However,  a  new  tempest  was  quickly  raised 
against  him.  Many  persons  of  honour  and  quality 
came  every  day  to  visit  him  with  many  expressions 
of  affection  and  esteem ;  and  most  of  the  king's 
aervants,  except  only  those  few  who  had  declared 
themselves  his  enemies,  still  frequented  his  house 
with  the  same  kindness  they  had  always  professed : 
but  they  were  looked  upon  quickly  with  a  very  ill 
Countenance  by  the  other  party,  and  were  plainly 
tdd,  ^  that  the  kfaig  would  take  it  ill  from  aU  his 
**  servants  who  visited  the  chancellor  ;**  though  when 
some  of  them  asked  his  majesty;  **  whether  their  vu 
*^  siting  him,  to  whom  they  had  been  fi>rmerly  much 
^  beholden,  would  offend  his  majesty  f  he  answer- 
ed, ^  No,  he  had  not  forbid  any  man  to  visit  him.'* 
Yet  it  appeared  more  every  day,  that  they  were  best 
looked  on  who  forebore  going  to  him,  and  the  other 
found  themselves  upon  much  disadvantage;  by 
Which  however  many  were  not  discouraged. 

The  chief  prosecutors  bdiaved  themselves  with 
nera  insolence  titan  was  agreeable  to  their  dis* 
CKtion :  and  the  lord  Arlington,  who  had  long  before 
beiiaved  biinsetf  with  very  little  courtesy  .towards 
an  persons  whom  he  believed  to  be  well  affected  to 
the  chancellor,  even  towards  ambassadors  and  other 
foreign  ministers,  now  when  any  of  his  friends  came 
to  him  for  the  despatch  of  business  in  his  office, 
asked  theni  ^  when  th|^  saw  the  ehanc^Upr,"  and 
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1667.    bade  them  '^go  to  him  to  put  their  business  into  a 

"method."     The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  bad 

after  his  enlargement  visited  the  chancellor,  and 

acknowledged  the  civilities  he  had  received  from 

him,  came  now  again  to  the  court,  and  was  received 

with  extraordinary  grace  by  the  king,  and  restored 

The  duke  of  to  all  the  houours  and  offices  of  which  he  was  de- 

failure?'    prived;  and  was  informed  and  assured,  "that  all 

hu'^^oy.^"  the  proceedings  which  had  been  against  him  were 

meoto.       u  yp^^  i^jjg  information  and  advice  of  the  .  chan- 

"  cellor :"  and  whatever  he  had  spoken  in  couudl 

was  told  him  in  that  manner  (and  without  the  true 

circumstances)   that  might  make  most  impression 

on  him. 

One  day  whilst  that  matter  was  depending, 
(which  is  not  mentioned  before,)  the  lord  Arlington, 
after  he  found  the  king  had  acquainted  the  chancel- 
lor with  the  business,  and  shewed  him  the  informa- 
tion and  examinations  which  had  been  taken,  pro- 
posed, there  being  more  or  the  same  witnesses  to  be 
further  examined,  *'  that  the  chancellor  might  be 
"  present  with  the .  rest  who  had  been  formerly 
"  employed  at.  their  examining  :*'  which  the  king 
seeming  to.  consent  to,  the  other  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused, *^for  that  the  office  he  held  never  used  to  be 
f*  subject  to  those  employments ;"  and  in  the  debate 
added,  *^that  if  the.  testimony  of  witnesses  made 
*'  good  all  that  was  suggested,  and  the  duke  should 
"  be  brought  to  a  trial,  it  might  probably  fall  out, 
''  that  the  king  might  command  him  to  execute  the 
**  office  of  high  steward,  as  he  had  lately  done,  in 
"  the  trial  of  the  lord  Morley ;  and  in  that  respect 
"it  would  be  very,  incongruous  for  him.  to.  be 
'^  present  at  the  examinations."    The  duke  was  now 
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informed,  without  any  of  the  drcumstances,  that  the  1667. 
chancellor  had  said  that  he  was  to  be  high '  steward  He  uin- 
at  the  trial  of  the  duk^,  Jr;^  ^^ 

The  duke,  who  always  believed,  and  could  not<^^<^^'> 
but  upon  the  matter  know,  that  the  lord  Arlingtcm 
(with  whom  he  had  enmity)  had  been  very  solicit- 
ous in  his  prosecution,  had,  after  his  having  visited 
the  chancellor,  isent  a  friend,  whom  he  thought  he 
would  trust,  to  him,  **  to  desire  him  to  deal  freely 
'*  with  him  concerning  the  lord  Arlington,  whom  he 
<'  knew  to  be  an  enemy  to  both  of  them ;  and  that 
^*  he  must  have  him  examined  upon  that  conspiracy, 
'^  which  he  hoped  he  would  not  take  ill  f  to  whidi 
he  answered,  **  that  he  neither  would  nor  could  be 
'^  examined  concerning  any  thing  that  had  been 
«  said  or  done  in  council ;  but  that  he  would,  as  his 
^*  friend,  and  to  prevent  his  exposing  himself  to  any 
"  new  inconvenience,  very  freely  and  faithfully  as- 
**  sure  him,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  had. 
**  been  any  conspiracy  against  him,  nor  did  know 
'^  that  the  lord  Arlington  had  done  any  thing  in  the 
**  prosecution,  but  what  was  according  to  the  oUi- 
**  gation  and  duty  of  his  office ;  which  testimony,'* 
he  said,  ^^  could  proceed  only  from  justice,  since  he 
<^  well  knew  that  lord  did  not  wish  him  well;'' 
This '  answer,  it  seems,  or  the  despair  of  drawing 
any  other  from  him  to  his  purpose,  disposed  him  to 
give  entire  credit  to  the  other  information  ;  and  the 
king  took  great  pains  to  reconcile  him  to  the  lord 
Arlington,  who'  made  many  vows  to  him  of  his  fu- 
ture service,  and  desired  his  protection:  and  here- And  in- 
upon  the  duke  openly  professed  his  resolution  of  ^^^^tn 
revenge,  and  frankly  entered  into  the  combination  JJ^J^"*^*"^ 
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1667.    with  the  lord  ArMiigtoii  and  tk  William  Cweatry 

against  the  diancefflor. 

But  the  knowledge  of  all  thia  did^  not  give  him 
much  trouble,  (m  much'  confidence  he  had  in  his 
own  innocence,  and  so  little  esteem  of  the  credit  and 
interest  of  his  enemies,)  until  he  heard  that  the  king 
The  king  Idmsdf  expressod  great  displeasure  towards  lum^ 
^^HlL  and  dedared,  '^that  he  had  misbebayed  lumself 
l^ia^'tuir  ^  towards  his  majesty,  and  that  he  was  so  imperious 
chaaceuor.  m  that  hc  would  ondure  no  contradiction ;  that  he 
^^  had  a  fydion  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  op^ 
^  posed  erery  thing  that  concerned  his  .majesty's 
^  service,  if  it  were  not  recommended  to  them  by 
^  him ;  and  that  he  had  given  him  very  ill  advice 
^oonoeming  the  parliament,  which  offended  him 
**  most  :^  all  which  they  to  whom  his  majesty  said 
it  divulged  to  others,  that  they  might  thereby 
lessen  the  chancellor's  credit  and  interest  It  is  very 
true,  they  who  had  taken  all  advantages  to  alienate 
the  king's  affections  from  him,  had  at  first  mily  pro- 
posed his  removal,  <<  as  a  person  odious  to  the  parlia- 
**  ment,  and  whom  they  were  reserved  to  impeach, 
*'  which  would  put  his  majesty  into  a  strait,  either 
^  to  renounce  and  y  desert  an  old  servant,  whidi 
^  would  not  be  for  his  honour,  <nr,  by  protecting 
**  iira,  to  deprive  himself  of  all  those  benefits  whidi 
^  he  expected  from  the  parliament ;  whereas  the  r^ 
^  moving  him  would  so  gratify  the  houses,  that 
^^  th^  would  deny  nothing  that  his  majesty  should 
f^  demand  ct  them  ;**  and  his  majesty  did  believe  it 
the  only  way  to  preserve  him.    But  when  they 
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had  prerdled  <o  far,  and  rendered  themiehet  mure  1687. 
necessary  to  him,  they  prosecuted  Vhat  they  had 
begoB  with  more  visible  animosity,  and  told  him, 
**  tiiat  if  the  pariiament  suspected  that  his  majesty 
**  retained  still  any  kindnMs  toinirds  him,  thej! 
^  would  not  be  satisfied  with  his  removal,  but 
*^  apprehend  that  he  would  be  again  received  into 
<*  his  favour ;  and  he  would  in  the  mean  time  hav^ 
^  so  much  credit  in  both  houses,  especially  if  he  sat 
^  in  the  house  of  peers,"  which  they  undertone  to 
know  he  intended  to  do,  **  that  he  would  be  aUe  to^ 
^  obstruct  whatsoever  his  majesty  desired:  and 
**  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  his  majesty  should 
'*  upon  all  occasions  declare,  and  that  it  should  be 
<^  believed)  that  he  had  so  full  a  prejudice  against 
'^  him,  that  nobody  should  have  cause  to  fear,  that 
*'  he  would  ever  again  be  received  into  any  trust." 
And  this  disposed  his  nuijesty  to,  discourse  to  many 
in  that  manner  that  is  before  set  down. 

And  when  the  duke  of  York  lamedted  to  his 
majesty  the  reports  which  were  generally  spread 
abroad,  oi  the  discourses  niiich  he  made  to  many 
persons  of  the  chancellor's  misbehaviour  towards 
himself,  and  his  own  displeasure  against  him ;  the 
king  denied  many  of  the  particulars,  as  that  con- 
cerning his  ill  counsel  against  the  parliament,  which 
he  denied  to  have  spoken  :  but  said  withal,  '<  that  if 
^*  the  chancellor  had  done  as  he  advised  him,  and 
*'  delivered  up  the  seal  to  him  as  of  his  own  indina^ 
''  tion,  all  would  have  been  quiet.  But  since  he  in* 
**  sisted  so  much  upon  it,  and  compelled  him  to  send 
*^  for  it  in  that  manner,  he  was  obliged  in  the  vindi* 
**  cation  of  his  honour  to  give  some  reasons  for 
*^  what  he  had  done,  when  other  men  took  upon 
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1667.    "  them  so  loudly  to  commend  the  chancellor,  and  to 


"  ''justify  his  innocence,  not  without  some  reflection 

''  upon  his  own  honour  and  justice,  which  he  could 
''  not  but'talce  very  ill :  but  he  should  not  suffer/' 
he  'said,  '<  for  what  other  men  did,  and  that  he 
''  would  use  his  two  sons  as  kindly  as  ever  he  had 
"done."  And  it  must  be  always  acknowledged, 
that  though  great  importunity  was  used  to  his  ma- 
jesty, to  discharge  his  two  sons  from  his  service,  as 
a  thing  necessary  by  all  the  rules  of  policy,  not  to 
suffer  the  sons  to  remain  so  near  his  person,  when 
their  father  lay  under  so  notorious  a  brand  of  his 
displeasure,  (in  which  they  believed  they  had  so  far 
prevailed,  thftt  they  took  upon  them  to  promise 
their  places  to  other  men :)  yet'  tlie  king  positively 
refused  to  yield  to  them,  and  continued  his  favour 
still  to  them  lx>th  in  the  same  manner  he  had  done. 
And  though  he  was  long  after  persuaded  to  suspend 
his  eldest  son  from  waiting,  under  which  cloud  he 
continued  for  many  months,  yet  at  last  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  place  with  circumstances  of  extra- 
ordinary favour  and  grace:  nor  did  his  majesty 
afterwards  recede  from  his  goodness  towards  either 
of  them,  notwithstanding^  all  the  attempts  which 
were  made. 
Thepariia.  The  parliament  met  upon  the  10th  of  October, 
mttu :  the  whcil  the  king  in  a  short  speech  told  them,  "  that 
iirfhT***^**"  there  had  been  some  former  miscarriages,  which 
cbanceiior.  <<  had  occasioucd  somc  differences  between  him  and 
"  them  :  but  that  he  had  now  altered  his  counsels, 
"  and  made  no  question  but  that  they  should  hence- 
«  forward  agree,  for  he  was  resolved  to  give  them 
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'*  all  satisfaction ;  and  did  not  doubt  but  that  they  1667. 
"  would  supply  his  neoesslties,  and  provide  for  the""^ 
<<  payment  of  his  debts ;"  with  an  insinuation,  <*  that 
*'  what  hiad  been  formerly  done  amiss  had  been  by 
'<  the  advice  of  the  person  whom  he  had  removed 
**  from  his  counsels,  and  with  whom  he  should  not 
"  hereafter  advise,** 

When  the  house  of  commons  came  together,  oneunfiurme- 
Tomkins,  a  man  of  very  contemptible  parts  and  of  to  tndnoe 
worse  manners,  (whaused  to  be  encouraged  by  menJ^^SJ^"* 
of  design  to-  set  some  motion  on  foot,  which  tbeyJJ^'?*^®' 
thought  not  fit  to  appear  in  themselves  till  they  dis->^* , 
cemed  how  it  would  take,)  moved  the  house,  **  that 
**  they  might  send  a  message  of  thanks  to  the  king 
''for  his  gracious  expressions,  and  for  the  many 
''  good  things  which  he  had  done,  and  particularly 
'<  for  his  removing  the  chancellor ;"  which  was  se« 
conded  by  two  or  three,  but  rejected  by  the  house 
as  a  thing  unreasonable  for  them  who  knew  not  the 
motives  which  had  disposed  his  maj^ty:  and  so  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  such  a  message 
as  might  be  fit  for  them  to  send.    And  the  house 
of  lords  *  the  same  day  sent  to  the  king,  without  con- 
sulting with  the  house  of  commons,  to  give  his  ma- 
jesty thanks  for  the  speech  he  had  made  to  them  in 
the  morning,  which  commonly  used  to  be  done. 
The  king  declared  himself  very  much  offended  that 
the  proposition  in  the  house  of  commons  for  return- 
ing thanks  to  him  had  not  succeeded,  and  more  that 
it  had  been  opposed  by  many  of  his  own  servants ; 
and  commanded  them  ''  to  press  and  renew  the  mo- 
^'  tion :  that  his  honour  was  concerned  in  it ;  and 
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1667.    ^  thetdSoite  he  would  expect  thanks,  and  would  take 

•*  it  very  ill  of  any  of  his  own  servants  who  reftised 

^  to  concur  in  it."*  Hereupon  it  waa  again  moved : 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  labour  that  had  been 
used  contrary  to  all  custom  and  privilege  of  par- 
liament, the  question  held  six  hours'  debate,  very 
many  speaking  against  the  injustice  and  irregularity 
of  it ;  they  on  the  other  ride  aging  the  king's  ex- 
pectation of  it  In  the  end,  the  question  being  put, 
k  waa  believed  the  noes  were^  the  greater  number : 
bat  the  divirion  of  the  house  was  not  nidged  for 
many  reasons;  and  so  the  vote  waa  srat  to  the 
house  of  l<Nrds,  who  were  desired  to  concur  with 
them. 

But  it  had  there  a  greater  contradiction*  They  had 
already  returned  their  thanks  to  the  king ;  and  now 
to  send  again,  and  to  add  any  particular  to  it,  would 
be  very  inpongruous  and  without  any  precedent: 
and  therefore  they  would  not  concur  in  it.  This 
obstinacy  very  much  displeased  the  king:  and  he 
was  persuaded  by  those  who  had  hitherto  prevailed 
with  him,  to  believe  that  this  contradiction,  if  he 
did  nof  master  it,  would  run  through  all  his  buaii* 
nesB  that  should  be  brought  into  that  house*  Where- 
upon his  majesty  reproached  many  of  the  brds  for 
presuming  to  oppose  and  cross  what  was  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  his  service:  and  sent  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  "  that  he  should  in  his 
^  majesty's  name  command  all  the  bishops'  bench  to 
^^  concur  in  it ;  and  if  they  should  refuse  it,  he  would 
^*  make  them  repent  it ;"  with  many  other  very  se- 
vere reprehansiona  «id  animadversions.    This  being 
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doM  in  10  extraordiiuury  a  maimer^  the  duke  of  1657. 
^ark  told  his  nu^estj,  **  how  mneh  it  ww  spc^eu  of 
^  and  wondered  at  :**  to  whidi  hb  AM^e^ty  seplied^ 
^  that  his  hoooar  was  aogaged*  and  tlmt  he  would 
*^  not  be  satisfied,  if  thanks  were  not  returned  to 
^  Urn  bgr  both  houses;  and  that  it  should  go  the 
'*  worse  for  tiie  chancellfir  Sf  his  friends  opposed  it." 
And  he  commanded  his  rojral  hjghness  that  he 
should  not  cross  it»bntwas  contented  to  dispense 
with  his  attendance,  and  gave  him  leare  to  be  id>*> 
emt  from  the -debate;  which  liberty  mvay  othon 
likewise  took:  and  so  when  it  was  qgein  moved* 
though  it  wa9  stiU  confidentfy  opposed,  it  was  caih 
ined  bj  a  nugor  part,  man j  ^  being  absent 

And  so  both  houses  attended  the  king  and  gnv^e 
him  thanks,  which  his  migesty  gracicmaly  receiired 
as  a  boon  ha  looked  for,and  said  sonewhat  that  laN 
pUed  that  he  was  mnch  displeased  with  the  chanoeU 
lor ;  of  which  some  men  thought  <liey  wcare  to  make 
the  best  use  they  could.  And  therefinre^  after  the 
lpng>  answer  was  rqiwttad  to  the  house  of  peers,  as 
of  Qousse  whatsoever  the  king  sqrs  upon  any  mes* 
isge  is  always  lepoirted,  it  was  proposed*  *'  that  the 
^'  king's  answer  might  be  entered  into  the  Jwunal 
^Book;"  which  was  rejected,  as  not  usiial,  even 
when  the  king  himself  spoke  to  bolh  houses;  not 
was  what  he  now  said  entei«d  m  the  house  td  com- 
mons. Howler,  when  they  had  consulted  to^ 
gether,  finding^  that  they  had  not  yet  so  partioulat 
a  record  dT  the  displeasure  against  tiie  dianwlliWji 
as  what  he  had  said  upon  this  message  did  amount 
untQ,  thegr  momd  the  house  again,  **  that  it  might 
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.1667.    **  be  entered  in  the  book  :".<and  it  was  again  reject 


•  ed.     All  which  would  not  serve  the  turn  ;  but  the 

duke  of  Buckingham  a  third  time  moved  it,  as 
a  thing  the  king  expected :  and  thereupon  it  was 
entered. 

And  his  majesty  now  declared  to  his  brother  and 

to  many  of  the  lords,  **  that  he  had  now  all  he  de- 

**  sired,  and  that  there  should  be  no  more  done  to 

*^  the  chancellor/'    And  without  doubt  the  king 

had  not  at  this  time  a  purpose  to  give  any  further 

countenance  to  the  animosity  of  his  enemies,  who 

thought  that  what  was  already  done  was  too  easy 

a  composition,  and  told  his  majesty,  **  that,  if  he 

"  were  not  prosecuted  Airther,  he  would  gain  repu- 

*^  tation  by  it :  for  that  the  manner  in  which  all 

^'  votes  had  been  yet  carried  was  rather  a  vindication 

**  than  censure  of  him ;  and  he  would  shortly  come 

"to  the  house  with  more  credit  to  do  mischief,  and 

*  <<  to  obstruct  whatsoever  related  to    his    service. 

"  But  that  such  things  would  be  found  against  him, 

**  as  soon  as  men  were  satisfied  that  his  majesty 

"  had  totally  deserted   him,  (which  yet  they  were 

"  not,)  that  he  would  have  no  more  credit  to  do 

Persons     •**  good  or  harm."     Hereupon  there  were  several  ca- 

to"foroUh^'b^  entered  into,  who  invited  and  sent  for  persons 

il^^^'b/    ^^  ^  conditions,  who  had  had  any  business  depend^ 

meat  ft-     iQfw  beforc  the  chancellor,  or  charters  passed  the 

gminst  him,       °  - 

seal ;  and  examined  them  whether  he  had  not  re- 
ceived money  from  them,  or  they  were  otherwise 
grieved  by  him,  promising  that  they  should  receive 
ample  reparation. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  some  others  with 
him,  se;it  for  sir  Robert  Harlow,  who  had  the  year 
before  gone  to  the  Barbadoes  with  the  lord  Wil- 
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loa^^jf  who  bad  much  friendship  for  huh;  yet  1C67. 
after  they  came  thither^  they  grew  unsati^ed  with  ,  ' 
each  other  to  that  d^ree,  that. the  lord  WiUoughby,^ 
who  was  governor  of  thosie  islaacb^  removed  him 
from  the  office  he  had  conferred  on  him»  and  sent 
bim  by  the  next  shipping  into  England;  where  he 
arrived  fiill  of  vexation  for  the  treatment  he  had  i^* 
ceived,  and  willing  to  embrace  any  opportunity  to 
be  revenged  on  the  governor.  Him  the  dnke  of 
Buckinj^m  sent  for,  who  be  knew  was  privy  to  all 
the  lord  WiUooghby^s  counsels,  and  asked  him, 
^  what  money  the  lord  Willoughby  bad  given  the 
^  chancellor  for  that  government,''  (for  it  was  well 
known  that  the  chancellor  had  been  his  chief  friend 
in  procuring  that  government  for  him,  and  in  dis- 
countenancing and  suppressing  those  who  in  Bng- 
laad  or  in  the  isbmds  had  complained  of  him,)  '<  and 
*'  what  money  he  had  recdved  from  those  islands ; 
^  and  that  it  was  probable  that  he  had  some  in- 
**  fluence  upon  the  lord  Wilhnighby  towards  the  :dis^ 
^  grace  himself,  had  undergone :''  and  added^  *'  that 
^  he  would  do  the  idn^  a  very  acceptable  service,  in 
^  discovering  any  thing  of  the  chancellor's  miscar- 
^  riages,  of  which  his  majesty  hiniself  knew  so 
**  much."  To  which  the  gentleman  answered,  "that 
^  he  had  no  oUigation  to  the  chancellor  that  would 
^  restrain  him  from  declaring  any  thing  that*  might 
'<  be  to  his  prejudice ;  but  that  he  was  not:able  to 
^  do  it :  nor  did  he  believe  that  he  had  ever  receiv- 
"  ed  any  money  from  the  lord  Willoughby  or  from 
^  the  islands."  And  this  kind  of  artifice  and  iriqui** 
sjtion  was  used  to  examine  idl  his  actions  ;  and  they 
who  were  knowfa  to  be  any  way  offended  with:  him, 
or  disobliged  by  himrW^e  most  welcome  to  them. 
VOL.  in.  X 
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1667:  After  many  days  spent  in  sudi  dose  contrivances 
Mr.sey-  ^^^  oomhinations,  Mr.  Seymour,  a  young  man  of 
"^"'ff"    ffreat  confidence  and  boldness,  stood  up  in  the  house 

cutei  bim     o  '  * 

of  high  of  commons;  and  spake  long  and  with  great  bitter- 
the  hoiue  ncss  agaiust  the  chancellor,  and  ^*  of  his  great  cor- 
nvniT'  ^  ruptioB  in  many  particulars,  by  which,"  he  said,^ 
<'  he  had  gotten  a  vast  estate.  That  he  had  receive 
^  ed  great  sums  of  money  from  Ireland,  for  middng 
**  a  settlement  that  every  body  complained  c£,  and 
^  that  left  that  kingdom  in  as  great  distraction  as 
*/  ever  it  had  been.  That  he  had  gotten  great  sums 
**  of  money  indirectly  and  corruptly  from  the  plantar* 
^  tions,  the  governments  whereof  he  had  disposed; 
^  by  preiennents  in  the  law  and  in  the  church ; 
^*  and  for  the  passing  of  charters  :  and  that  he  had 
^  received  four  thousand  pounds  from  the  Canary 
^  company  for  the  establishing  that  company,  which 
f<  was  so  great  and  general  a  grievance  to  the  king^ 
^^dom.  And,  which  was  above  all  this,  that  he 
f'  had  traitorously  persuaded,  or  endeavoured  to 
**  persuade,  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
^to  govern  by  a  standing  army;  and  that^he  had 
**  said,  that  four  hundred  country  gentlemen  were 
^  only  fit  to  ^ve  money,  and  did  not  understand 
**  how  an  invasion  was  to  be  resisted."  He  men^ 
tioned  many  other  />dious  particulars,  <^  which,"  he 
said,  "he  wouU  prove,"  and  therefore  proposed, 
**  that  they  would  presently  send  up  to  the  lords 
^  to  accuse  him  of  high  treason,  and  require  that 
"his  person  might  be  secured."  Some  others  se- 
conded him  with  very  bitter  invectives:  and  as 
many  gave  another  kind  of  testimony,  and  many 
reasons  whicb  made  it  improbable  that  he  could  be 
guilty  of  90  many  heinous  crimes ;  and  "  that  it 
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**  would  be  unreasonable  that  he  should  be  accused  1667. 
**  of  high  treason  by  the  house,  before  such  proofi^ 
**  should  be  presented  to  them  of  crimes,  that  tbey- 
^*  had  reason  to  believe  him  guilty."  And  so  after 
many  hours*  debate,  what  they  proposed  for  the 
present  accusing  him  was  rejected,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  of  all  particulars  which  should 
be  presented  against  him ;  **  upon  reporting  whereof 
**  to  the  house,  it  would  give  such  further  order  as 
«« should  be  just." 

The  confident  averment  of  so  many  particulars^ 
and  the  so  positively  naining  the  particular  sums  of 
money  which  he  had  received,  with  circumstances 
not  likely  to  be  feigned ;  and  especially  the  mention- 
ing of  many  things  spoken  in  council,  ^^  which,"  they 
said,  ^*  would  be  proved  by  privy  counsellors ;"  and 
other  particular  advices  given  in  private  to  the  king 
himself,  '*  which,"  they  implied,  and  confidently  af- 
firmed in  private,  ^^  the  king  himself  would  acknow- 
''  ledge ;"  made  that  impression   upon  many  who 
had  no  ill  opinion  of  the  chancellor,  and  upon  others 
who  had  alwi&ys  thought  well  of  him,  and  had  in 
truth  kindness  for  him,  that  of  both  sorts  several 
messages  of  advice  were  secretly  sent  to  him,  **  that  Many  &d. 
**  he  would  preserve  his  life  by  making  an  escape,  ^ehu^ 
*'  and  transporting  himself  into  foreign  parts;  for*^'**' 
**  that  it  was  not  probable  there  could  be  so  extreme 
M  and  violept  a  prosecution,  if  they  had  not  such 
**  evidence    against   him  as  would  compass  their 
«« ends."  .  To  all  which  he  answered,  **  that  he  whtcb  he 
'^  would  not  give  his  enemies  that  advantage  as  to^.'*'*^^ 
^*  fly  firom  them :  and  in  the  mean  time  desired  his 
^*  firiends  to  retain  the  good  opinioh  they  had  always 
**  had  of  him,  until  they  hieard  somewhat  proved 
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1667.    <<  that  would  make  him  unworthy  of  it ;  and  then 


**  he  would  be  well  contented  they  should  withdraw 
^^it."  And  it  appeared  afterwards,  that  though 
some  of  his  good  friends  had  advised  that  he  should 
secure  himself  by  flight,  it  proceeded  from  the  ad- 
,  vertisements  that  they  had  received  through  other 
hands,  which  came  originally  from  his  chiefest  ene- 
mies, who  desired  that  he  might  appear  to  be  guilty 
by  avoiding  a  trial ;  and  who  confidently  informed 
many  men,  '^  that  the  impeachment  was  ready,  and 
'<  had  been  perused  by  the  king,  and  that  his  ma- 
^'jesty  had  with  his  hand  struck  out  an  article 
<*  which  related  to  the  queen's  marriage,  and  another 
^^  that  concerned  the  marriage  of  the  dukef  but  that 
^*  there  was  enough  left  to  do  the  business;  and  that 
'*  the  duke  of  Buckingham  should  be  made  high 
**  steward  for  the  trial/' 
Theking'i      Thcse   rcports,   being    spread  abroad,   wrought 

oftb^baLupon  the  duke  to  desire  the  king,  ^^that  he  would 
ceu^rt  in-  u  i^  IjJ^  j^^^^  ^j^^^  j^^  jjj  j^^j^j  .  ^^  whether 

**  he  desired  to  have  tte  chancellor's  life,  or  that  he 
**  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  iihprisonment :" 
to  which  his  majesty  protested,  '*  that  he  would 
'*  have  neither,  but  was  well  satisfied ;  and  that  he 
**  was  resolved  to  stop  all  further  prosecution 
«  against  him,"  which  his  majesty  likewise  said  to 
many  others.  The  duke  then  asked  the  king, 
^^  whether  the  chancellor  had  ever  given  him  coun- 
^^  sel  to  govern  by  an  army,  or  any  thing  like  it ; 
**  which/'  he  said,  "  was  so  contrary  to  his  humour, 
^^  and  to  the  professions  which  he  had  always  made, 
^^  and  the  advices  he  had  given  him,  that  if  he  were 
<<  guilty  of  it,  he  shonld  doubt  his  sincerity  in  all 
^  other  things:"  to  which  his*  majesty  answered, 
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^  that  he  had  never  given  him  such  counsel  in  his  1667. 
"  life ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  fault  was,  that  he 
^  always  insisted  too  niu€^  upon  the  law."  Where- 
upon his  royal  highness  asked  hiBQ^  ''whether  he 
'^  would  give  him  leave  to  say  so  to  others;"  and  his 
majesty  replied,  '*  with  all  his  heart.** 

The  duke  then  told  it  to  his  secretary  Mr.  Wren, 
and  to  many  other  persons,  and  wished  them  to 
publish  it  upon  any  occasion :  upon  whidi  it  was 
spread  abroad,  and  Mr.  Wren  informed  many  of  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  the  king  and  the  duke  in  that  dis^ 
course;,  which  so  much  disheartened  the  violent 
prosecutors,  that  when  the  committee  met  that  was 
to  present  the  heads  of  a  chai^  against  him  to  the 
house,  nobody  appeared  to  give  any  evidence,  so  that 
they  adjourned  without  doing  any  thing.  Here- 
upon sir  Thomas  Osborne,  a  dependant  and  creature 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  amf  who  had  told 
many  persons  in  the  country  before  the  parliament 
met,  ^  that  the  chancellor  would  be  accused  of  high 
'^  treason ;  and  if  he  were  not  hanged,  he  would  be 
'^  hanged  himself;"  this  gentleman  went  to  the  king, 
and  informed  him  what  Mr.  Wren  confidently  re* 
ported  in  all  places,  *^  which  very  much  dissatisfied 
^*  that  party  that  desired  to  do  him  service ;  so  that 
**  they  knew  not  how  to  behave  themselves :"  to 
which  his  majesty  answered,  ''that  Wren  was  awbiebhe 
"  lying  fellow,  and  that  he  had  never  held  any  such  Jil^^J^ 
''  discourse  with  his  brother."  This  gave  them 
new  courage,  and  they  resolved  to  call  Mr.  Wren  to 
an  account  for  traducing  the  king.  And  his  majesty 
expostulated  with  the  duke  for  what  Mr*  Wren  had 
so  publicly  discoursed :  and  his  highness  declared, 
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1667.    "  that  Mr.  Wren  had  pursued  his  order,  his  majesty 

<*  having  not  only  «aid  all  that  was  reported,  but 

"  having®  given  him  leave  to  divulge  it  ;**  to  which 
the   king  mlade  no  other    answer,  '*but  that  he 
^  '<  should  be  hereafter  nffxce  careful  of  ^  what. he  said 
"  to  him." 

All  this  begat  new  pauses,  and  no  advance  was  ? 
made  in  many  days ;  so  that  it  was  generally  believ- 
ed that  there  would  be  no  further  prosecution  :  but 
the  old  argument,  that  they  were  gone  too  far  to  re- 
tire, had  now  more  force,  because  many  members  of 
both  houses  were  now  joined  to  the  party  in  declar- 
ing against  the  chancellor,  who  would  think  them- 
selves to  be  betrayed  and  deserted,  if  no  more 
should  be  done  against  him.  And  hereupon  the 
committee  was  again  revived,  that  was  appointed  to 
prepare  heads  for  a  charge,  which  sat  many  days, 
there  being  little  debate  upon  the  matter;  for  such 
of  the  committee,  who  knew  him  well,  were  so  well 
pleased  to  find  him  accused  of  nothing  but  what  all 
the  world  did  believe  him  not  guilty  of,  that  they*' 
thought  they  could  not  do  him  more 'right,  than  to 
suffer  all  that  was  offered  to  pass,  since  there 
appeared  no  person  that  offered  to  make  proof  of 
any  particular  that  was  suggested.  But  three  or 
four  members  of  the  house  brought  several  papers, 
containing  particulars,  "  which,"  they  said,  *'  would 
*•  be  proved  :'•  all  which  they  reported  to  the 
house. 

The  heads  were ; 

I.  **  That  the  chancellor  had  traitorously,  about 
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*^  the  month  of  June  last,  adviaed  the  king  to  dia-    166?. 

^  solve  the  pariiament,  and  said  there  could  be  no  Article  of 

♦*  further  use  of  parliaments ;  that  it  was  a  fixdish^^^ 

*^  constitution,  and  not  fit  to  govern  by ;  and  that  it 

«<  could  not  be  imagined^  that  three  or  fourhuiidred 

'*  country  gentlemen  could  be  either  prudent  men 

^^  or  Statesmen :  and  that  it  wouId.be  best  for  the 

^'  king  to  raise  a  standing  army,  and  to  goyem  by 

*'  that ;  whereupon  it  being  demanded  how  that 

^  army  should  be  maintained,  he  answered,  hy  con* 

^  tribution  and  free  quarter,  as  the  last  king  main- 

^  tained  his  army  in  the  war. 

II.  **  That  he  had,  in  the  hearing  of  several  per- 
^  sons,  reported,  that  the  king  was  a  papist  in  his 
**  heart,  or  popishly  affected,  or  had  used  words  to 
''that  effect. 

IIL  ''  That  he  had  advis^  the  king  to  grant 
'*  a  charter  to  the  Canary  company,  for  which  he 
'*  had  received  great  sums  q£  money. 

IV.  *'  That  he  had  raised  great  sums  of  money 
*'  by  the  sale  of  offices  which  ought  not  to  be  sold, 
«« and  granted  injunctions  to  stop  proceedings  at 
'^  law,  and  dissolved  them  afterwards  for  money. , 

V.  "  That  he  had  introduced  an  arbitrary  go- 
**  vemment  into  his  majesty's  several  plantations, 
'^  and  had  caused  such  as  had  complained  to  his 
*'  majesty  and  privy-council  of  it  to  be  imprisoned 
'*  long  for  thfeir  presumption ;  and  that  he  had  frus- 
''  trated  and  rejected  a  proposition  that  had  been 
*^  made  for  the  preservation  of  Nevis  and  St.Chris- 
'*  topher's,  and  for  the  reducing  the  French  planjta- 
*'  tions  to  his  m^esty's  obedience. 

VI.  «'  That  he  hkl  caused  quo  warrantos  to  be 
*^  issued  out  against  most  corporations  in  Ehigland, 
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16674  *^  although  the'  charters  were  newly  coafirmed  by 
•<  act  of  parliam^t,  till  they  paid  him  good  sums  of 
^'  money,  and  then  the  quo  warr^imtas  weite  dis- 
^  chained. 

VII.  ^*  That  he  had  received  great  sums  of  mo^ 
<*  ney  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland* 

VIIL  "^  That  he  had  deluded  the  king  a»d  be- 
'*  trayed  the  nation  in  all  foreign  treatiies  and  n^;o^ 
^  tiations,  especially  concerning  the  late  war. 

IX.  *^  That  he  had  procuriedhis  majesty^s  customs 
^  to  be  farmed  at  underrates,  knowing  them  to  be 
*'  so ;  and  caused  many  pretended  debts  to  be  pidd 
**  by  his  majesty,  to  the  payment'  whereof  his  ma- 
^  jesty  wiui  not  in  strictness  bound ;  for  all  which 
'^  he  had  received  great  sihns  of  money. 
-  X.  ^*  That  he  had  received  bribes  from  the  com- 
'*  pany  of  vinStners,  that  they  m^t  cbdtinue  the 
*^  prices  of  their  wines,  and  might  be  freed^frdm  the 
<<  penalties  which  they  were  liable  to. 

XI*  ^  That  he  lied  raised  in  a  short  time  a 
^  greater  estate  than  could  be  lawfully  got ;  d!nd 
^  that  he  had  gotten  the  grant  of  several  of  the 
*'  crown  lands  contrary  to  his  duty. 

XII.  ''That  he  had  advised  and  effected  the 
«  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king,  for  less 
''  money  than  the  ammunition,  artUlery,  and  stores 
«*  were  worth. 

XIII.  '<  That  he  had  caused  the  king's  letters 
''under  the  great  seal  to  one  Dr.  Crowtbar  to 
"  be  altered,  and  the  enrolment  thereof  to  be 
"  rased. 

XIV.  "  That  he  had  in  an  arbitral^  way  ex- 
*'*amined  and  drawn  into  question  divers  of  his  Ina- 
^'  jesty's  subjects  concerning  their  lands  and  proper- 
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^  tSMf  and  deteimined  tikereof  at  the  oomidl^aUei    im7. 
**  and  stopped  the  proceednigB  at  law,  and  threatened 
^  smne  that  pleaded  the  statute  of  17  Cair. 

XV.  «'  That  he  was  a  principat  author  of  that 
*«  ihtal  ebunsei  of  dividikig  the  fleet  itf  June  1666/' 

The  commitfee  ireported  another  aitide  for  hie 
diai^,  which  was,  **  that  he  had  kept  cbne^ 
'^spondence  with  CromweU  daring  the  time  of  the 
**  king's  beitag  beyond  the  seas,  and  had  sent  onet 
^  his  secretary  to  him,  wlio  wte  shot*  up  with  him 
'*  for  matiy  hours  ^"  but  diere  weri  many  members 
of'  the  house,  whd  wished'  it  hafd  been  true,  knew 
wieH  enou^  that'  fodlish  caluomy  hod  hften  examined 
at'  Paris  during'  the  time'  that  his  asaycAty  resided 
tbetci  when  persons^  of  the'  highest  degree  weiO' vefy 
desbrous  to  hiave  kindled  aj^ouisy  in  the  king  at 
the  dnmcelldr's  fidelity;  and  that  the  scandal- ap- 
peared sagtoss  dndimposdiUe,  that  his* majesty  had 
then  published  a  fidl  vindication  of  his  innocence; 
with  a  further  dedaration,  ^^  that  when  it  should 
^  please  God  to  restore  him  to  his  own  dominions; 
**  he  should  receive  sod)  further  justioe  and  repara- 
*'  tion,  as  the  laws  would  enable  him  to  procure.'* 
And  it  was  well  known  to  divers  of  the  membeni 
present,  that  tlie  persons  who  were  suborned  in  that 
conspiracy  had  a^nowledged  it  since  the  king's  re- 
turn ;  and  the  persons  themselves  who  had  suborned 
them  had  confessed  it,  and  begged  the  chancellor's 
pardon :  of  all  which  bis  majesty  had  been  partieu- 
larly  aiid  fully  informed.  And  that  it  might  be  no 
more  ripped  up  or  looked  into,  they  seemed  to  reject 
it  Its  being  included  under  the  act  of  indetnnity, 
which  they  Would  have  left  him  to  have  pleilded  for 
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1667.    the  mfamy  of  it,  if  they  bad  not  very  well  known 
""^^  the  grossness  of  the  scandal. 

Though  the  fierceness  of  the  malice  that  was  con- 
tracted against  him  was  enough  known  and  taken 
notice  of»  yet  the  heads  for  the  chai^,  which  upon 
so  much  deliberation  were  prepared  and  offered  to 
the  house  against  him,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that 
all  men  present  did  in  their  own  conscience  acquit 
him:  and  therefore  it  was  generaUy  believed  the 
prosecutors  would  rather  have  acquiesced  with  what 
they  had  done  to  blast  his  reputation,  than  have 
proceeded  further,  to  bring  him  to  answer  for  him^ 
self.  But  they  had  gone  too  far  to  retire.  And 
they  who  had  first  wrought  upon  the  king,  only  by 
persuading  him,  ^*  that  there  was  so  universal  a 
'^  hatred  against  the  chancellor,  that  the  parliament 
**  would  the  first  day  accuse  him  of  high  treason ; 
^*  and  that  the  removing  him  from  his  office  was  the 
**  only  way  to  preserve  him,  except  he  would  in 
^  such  a  conjuncture,  and  when  he  had  so  much 
''  need  of  the  parliament,  sacrifice  all  his  interest 
'*  for  the  protection  of  the  chancellor,"  (and  this  was 
the  &k>le  motive  that  had  prevailed  with  him,  as  his 
majesty  not  only  assured  him  the  last  time  he  spake 
with  him,  with  many  gracious  expressions,  but  at 
large  expressed  it  to  very  many  persons  of  honour, 
who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  pursuing 
that  counsel,  **  that  it  was  the  only  expedient  for 
*'  the  cliancellor's  preservation,"  with  as  great  a 
testimony  of  his  integrity  and  the  services  he  had 
done  him  as  could  be  given :)  the  same  men  now 
The  kisg  importuned  him,  <'  to  prosecute  with  all  his  power, 
^"J^?   "  and  to  let  those  of  his  servants  and  others  who 
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^*  regarded  his  coniBiaiids  know,  that  they  could  not    1667. 
^<  serve  him  ioid  the  chanoelloc  together ;  and  that n^a^ 
•*  he  should  look  upon  their  adhering  to  him  as,  the  p"*****^"' 
*^  abandoning  his  migesty's  service.    That  thechan- 
*^  csellor  had  so  great  a  foction  in  both  houses,  that 
^  no  propositaon  on  his  majesty's  behalf  would  have   . 
**  effect ;  and  that  he  would  shortly  come  to  the 
**  house  of  peers,  and  obstruct  aU  proceedings  there." 

This  prevailed  so  far,  that  they  resumed  their  prooMdingt 
former  courage,  and  pressed  **  that  he  mi^t  be  ac- llftiMboaM 
«  cused  by  the  house  of  commons  of  high  treason :  ^^ 
/<  upon  which  the  lords  would  presently  commit  him 
**  to  the  Tower :  and  then  nobody  would  have  any 
**  longer  apprehension  of  his  power  to  do  hurt." 
Hereupon  they  resolved  again  to  consider  the  several 
heads  of  the  chai^  they  had  provided,  to  see  if 
they  could  find  any  one  upon  which  they  could 
ground  an  accusaticm  of  high  treason.  They  spent 
a  whole  day  upon  the  first  head,  which  they  thought 
contained  enough  to  do  their  work,  it  coutaining 
the  most  unpopular  and  ungracious  reproach  that 
any  man  could  lie  under ;  ''  that  he  had  designed  a 
**  standing  army  to  be  raised,  and  to  govern  the 
*^  kingdom  thereby ;  he  advised  the  king  to  dissolve 
*^  the  present  parliaments  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
««  parliaments  for  the  future,  to  govern  by  military 
**  power,  and  to  maintain  the  same  by  free  quarter 
**  and  contribution." 

The  chancellor  had  been  bred  of  the  gown ;  and 
in  the  first  war,  in  which  the  last  king  had  been  in- 
volved by  a  powerful  rebellion,  was  known  always*  to 
have  advanced  and  embraced  all  overtures  towards 
peace.  Since  the  king^s  return  he  laboured  nothing 
ii^ore,  than  that  his  majesty  might  enter  into  a  firm 
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1667.  peace  with  all  his  neighbouni,  as  most  necessai^  for 
the  redudng  his  own^  dominions  into  that  temper  of 
subjection  and  obedience,  as  they  ought  to  be  in.  It 
was  notorious  to  all  men»  that  he  had  most  passion- 
ately dissuaded  the  war  with  Holland,  with  much 
disadvantage  to  himself;  and  that  no  man  had  taken 
so  much  pains  as  he  to  bring  the  present  peace  to 
pass>  which  at  that  time  was  grateful  to  all  degrees 
of  men :  and,  in  a  word,  that  he  had  no  manner  of 
interest  or  credit  with  the  soldiers ;  but  was  looked 
upon  by  them  all,  as  an  enemy  to  the  privileges 
which:  they  required,  of  being  exempted  from  the 
onlinary  rules  of  justice,  in  which  he  always  op- 
posed them. 

But  let  the  improbability  of  this  charge  be  what 
it  would,  there  were  persons  of  the  house  who  pre- 
tended that  it  should  be  fully  proved ;  and  so  the 
question  was  only,  ^  whether  upon  it  they  should. 
^^  chaif[e  him  with  an  accusation  of  treason  :*'  and 
after  a  debate  of  eight  hours,  it  was  declared  by  all 
the  lawyers  of  the  house,  **  that  how  foul  soever  the 
.^  chaif[e  seemed  to  be,  yet  it  contained  no  high 
^  treason ;"  and  in  that  conclusion  they  at  last  con- 
curred who  were  most  relied  upon  to  support  the 
accusation.  But  when  the  speaker  directed  the 
order  to  be  drawn,  *^  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
^  should  not  be  accused  of  high  treason,"  it  was  al- 
leged, that  the  order  was  only  to  relate  to  that  first 
head.;  some  men  declaring,  ^^  that  though  that  ar- 
>*  tide  had  missed  him,  yet  there  were  others  which 
^'  would  hit  him :"  and  so  the  night  being  come,  the 
Arther  debate  was  adjourned  to  another  day. 

When  the  day  appointed  came,  (in  which  interval 
all  imaginable  pains  and  arts  were  used,  by  threats 
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and  pTODdidcs,  to  allure  and  terrify  as  many  as  cMrid  1667. 
be  wrCNigfat  upon,  either  to  be  against  the  chancd- 
lor,  or  to  be  absent  at  the  next  debate  that  con- 
cerned him,)  upon  reading  the  several  other  heads 
as  they  had  been  presented  fVom  the  committee,  iff 
appeared  to  all  men,  that  though  all  that  was  allied 
were  proved,  the  whole  would  not  amount  to  make 
him  guilty  of  high  treason.  And  they  got  no  ground 
by  throwing  aspersions  upon  him  upon  the  several 
ai^uments,  which  they  did**  with  extraordinary  li- 
cense who  wer6  known  to  be  his  enemies ;  fbr  there- 
by other  men  of  much  better  reputations,  and  who 
had  no  relation  to  the  chancellor,  took  occasion  to 
answer  and  contradict  their  calumnies,  and  to  give 
Kim  such  a  testimony,  as  made  him  another  man 
than  they  would  have  him  understood  to  be ;  and 
their  testimony  had  more  credit :  so  that  they  de- 
dined  the  pursuit  of  that  license^  and  intended 
wholly  the  discovery  of  the  treason,  since  no  other 
accusation  would  serve  their  turn. 

When  they  had  examined  all  their  store,  they 
pitched  at  last  upon  that  head,  **  that  he  had  de- 
^  hided  and  betrayed  his  majesty  and  the  nation  in 
'*  all  foreign  treaties  and  negotiations  relating  to  the 
^  late  war  :'*  which  when  read  and  considered,  it  was 
said,  **  that  in  those  general  expressions  there  was 
^  not  enough  contained  upon  which  they  could  ac- 
^*  cuse  him  of  high  treason,  except  it  were  added, 
*<  that  being  a  privy  counsellor,  he  had  discovered 
^  the  king's  secret  counsels  to  the  eliemy.''  Which 
was  no  sooner  said,  than  a  young  confident  man, 
the  lord  Vaughan,  son  to  the  earl  of  Carbery,  a  per- 
son of  as  ill  a  face  as  fame,  his  looks  and  his  man- 
ners both  extreme  bad,  asked  for  the  paper  that  had 
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1^67.  been  presented  from  the  committee,  and  with  his 
own  hand  entered  into  that  place  those  words, "  that 
«  being  a  privy  counsellor  he  had  discovered  the 
**  king's  secrets  to  the  enemy/'  which  he  said  he* 
would  prove ;  whilst  many  others  whispered  into  the 
ears  of  those  who  sat  next  to  them,  **  that  he  had 
*'  discovered  all  the  secret  resolutions  to  the  king  of 
**  France,  which,"  they  said,  "  was  the  ground  of 
*^  the  king's  displeasure  towards  him."  Upon  ^  this 
confident  insinuation  from  pe(*sons  who  were  near 
the  person  of  his  majesty,  and  known- to  have  much 
credit  with  him ;  and  the  positive  averment  by  a 
member,  ^^  that  the  disclosing  the  king's  secrets  to  the 
^*  enemy,"  which  nobody  could  deny  to  be  treason, 
**  would  be  positively  and  fully  proved  against  him,*' 
and  the  rather  because  no  man  believed  it  to  be 
true;  it  was  voted,  *^  that  they  should  impeach 
<<  him  of  high  treason  in  the  usual  manner  to  the 
Mr.  Sey-  "  housc  of  pccrs."  Whcreupou  Mr.  Seymour,  who 
^^hi!^  had  appeared  very. violent  against  him,  was  sent  up 
u^n  rt  ^  ^^  ^^^  >  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  accused  Edward  eaii 
the  bar  of  of  Clsrendon  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes  and 

the  hoiite  ^ 

of  lordt.     misdemeanours,  and  desired  ''  that  he  might  be  se* 

^*  questered  from  that  house,  and  his  person  secured." 

Debates  in      And  as  soou  as  he  was  withdrawn,  some  of  the 

eonoeraio;  lords  movcd,  *^  that  he  might  be  sent  for :"  and  liow 

mh^'^t.    ^^^  warmth  that  had  been  so  long  within  the  walls 

of  the  house  of  commons  appeared  in  the  house  of 

peers.     Many  of  the  lords,  who  were  not  thought 

much  inclined  to  the  person  of  the  chancellor,  re- 

presented,  *^  that  ^  the  consequence  of  such  a  pro* 

**  ceeding  would  reflect  to  the  prejudice  of  every  one 

i  Upon]  Omitted  in  MS.  ^'  that]  Not  in  MS. 
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'*  of  the  peers.  If  upon  a  general  accusation  from  1667. 
**  the  house  of  commons  of  high  treason,  without 
^  mentioning  any  particular,  they  should  be  obliged 
^  to  commit  any  peer ;  any  member  that  house  should 
**  be  offended  with,  how  unjustly  soever,  might  be 
**  remcMred  from  the  body :  wliich  would  be  a  greater 
**  disadvantage  than  the  members  of  the  house  of 
**  commons  were  liable  to.**  And  therefore  they  ad- 
▼ised*  ^  that  they  should  for  answer  let  the  house 
*'  of  commons  know,  that  they  would  not  commit 
**  the  earl  of  Clarendon  until  some  particular  chai^ 
^  was  exhibited  against  him." 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  urged  with  much  pas- 
sion, ^*  that  they  ought  to  comply  with  the  house  of 
''  commons  in  satisfying  their  requests,  according  to 
*^  former  precedents :"  and  the  case  of  the  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  some  other  cases  in  that  parUameiit, 
were  dted ;  which  gave  those  who  were  of  another 
mind  opportunity  to  inveigh  against  that  time,  and 
the  accursed  precedents  thereof,  which  had  produced 
so  many  and  great  mischiefs  to  the  kingdom.  They 
put  them  in  mind,  *>  that  they  had  committed  eleven 
**  bidiops  at  one  time  for  high  treason,  only  that 
**  they  might  be  removed  from  the  house,  whilst  a 
*'  bill  passed  against  their  having  votes  any  more  in 
^  that  house,  which  was  no  sooner  passed  than  they 
*'  were  set  at  liberty ;  which  had  brought  great 
**  scandal  and  ^  great  reproach  upon  the  honour  and 
^  justice  of  the  parliament :  and  that  both  those  bills» 
**  for  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  for  the 
**  excluding  the  bishops  out  of  the  house  of  peers, 
^. stand  at  present  repealed  by  the  wisdom  and  au- 

1  and]  aBd  brought 
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1667.  **  thority  of  rthis  parliament."  In  a  wordt  ad;ec  many 
hours'  debate  with  much  passion,  either  side  lid- 
hering  obstinately  to  their  opinion,  jio. resolution 
was  taken ;  but  the  house  adjoui^ed,  without  bo 
much  as  putting  thequestion^  to  the  next  day. 

From  the  time  of  the  parliament's  <;omiog.tQgetber, 
and  aft^  the  king's  displeasure  was  generaUy  taken 
notice  of,  many  of  the  chaRceU(H*^s  fiiends  advised 
him  to  withdraw,  and  transport  himself  into  foreign 
parts;  and  s(»ne.  very  near  the  king,  and  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  very  great  displeasure  his  majesty 
every  day  expressed  towards  him,  wcare  of  the  same 
opinion :  but  he  positively  refused  so  to  do,  and  re- 
solved to  trust  to  his  innocence,  which  he  was  sure 
must  appear. 
DifierencM  The  debate  continued  still  between  the  two  houses, 
theliTiLt.  which  would  entertain  no  other  business :  the  house 
of  commons  in  frequent .  conferences .  demanding  the 
commitment  of  the  chancellor  ;  and  .the  major « part 
of  the  house  of  peers,  notwithstanding  all  the  indi** 
rect  prosecution  and  interposition  .from. the  court, 
remaining  as  resolved  not  to  commit  him.  In.  this 
unhappy  coB^uncture,  the  duke  of  York,  who  ex- 
pressed great  affection  and  concemment  for  the 
chancellor,  fell  sick  of  the  smallpox ;  which  proved 
of  great  disadvantage  to  him.  For  not  <mly  many 
of  the  peers  who  were  before  restrained  by  their  re- 
spect to-  him,  and  supported  by  his  countaiande  in 
the  debates,  either  changed  their  minds,  or  absented 
themselves  from  the  house;  but  the  general,  who 
had  always  professed  great  friendship  to  the  chan* 
edlor,  who  had  deserved  very  well  from  him,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  king  from  with- 
drawing his  favour  from  him  with  all  possible  im- 
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portunitj,  was  now  changed  by  the  unruly  humour    I657. 

oi  his  wife,  and  the  frequent  instances  of  the  king ; 

and  made  it  his  business  to  solicit  and  dispose  the 
members  of  both  houses,  with  many  of  whom  he  had 
great  credit,  *'  no  longer  to  adhere  to  the  chancellor, 
**  since  the  king  resolved  to  ruin  him,  find  would 
*'  look  upon  all  who  were  his  friends  as  enemies  to 
''  his  majesty .**  Notwithstanding  all  which,  the 
major  part  by  much  of  the  house  of  peers  continued 
still  firm  against  his  commitment :  with  which  the 
king  was  so  offended,  that  there  were  secret  con- 
sultations of  sending  a  guard  of  soldiers,  by  the  ge- 
neral's authority,  to  take  the  chancellor  out  of  his 
house,  and  to  send  him  to  the  Tower;,  whither  di- 
rections were  already  sent  what  lodging  he  should 
have,  and  caution  given  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  who  was  thought  to  have  too  much  respect 
for  the  chancellor,  **  that  )ie  should  not  treat  him 
"  with  more  civility  than  he  did  other  prisoners," 


He  had  many  friends  of  the  council  and  near  theTiM  < 
king,  who  advertised  him  of  those  and  all  other  in-^JU- 
trigues,  and  thereupon  renewed  their  importunity  Jj^M«w: 
that  he  would  make  his  escape ;  and  some  of  them 
undertook  to  know,  aiid  without  question  did  be- 
lieve, ''  that  his  withdrawing  would  be  grateful  to 
"  the  king,"  who  every  day  grew  more  incensed 
against  him,  for  the  obstinacy  his  friends  in  both 
houses  expressed  on  his  behal£  They  urged'  **  the 
'^  ill  condition  he  mi]^t  in  a  short  time  be  reduced 
''  to,  wherein  his  innocence  would  not  secure  him ; 
**  for  it  was  evident  that  his  enemies  had  no  purpose 
'*  or  thought  of  bringing  him  to  a  trial,  but  to  keep 
**  him  always  in  prison,  which  they  would  in  the 
**  end  one  way  or  other  bring  to  pass :  whereas  he 
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1667.  ''  might  now  easily  transport  himself,  and  avoid  all 
**  the  other  inconveniences.*'  And  they  undertook 
to  know,  "  that  if  he  were  gone,  there  would  be  no 
"  further  proceeding  against  him.** 

There  could  not  be  a  more  terrifying  or  prevalent 
argument  used  towards  his  withdrawing,  than  that 
of  a  prison ;  the  thought  and  apprehension  where- 
of was  more  grievous  to  him  than  of  death  itself, 
which  he  was  confident  would  quickly  be  the  effect 
BiitKfiitet.of  the  other.     However,  he  very  resolutely  refused 
to  follow  their  advice ;  and  urged  to  them  **  the  ad- 
**  vantage  he  should  give  his  enemies,  and  the  dis- 
^*  honour  he  should  bring  upon  himself,  by  flying,  in 
**  having  his  integrity  condemned,  if  he  had  not  the 
"  confidence  to  defend  it.**    He  said,  "  he  could  now 
"  appear,  wherever  he  should  be  required,  with  an 
**  honest  countenance,  and  the  courage  of  an  inno<i 
**  cent  man :  but  if  he  should  be  apprehended  in  a 
"  disguise  running  away,  which  he  could  not  but 
"  expect  by  the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  (since  he 
'*  could  not  make  any  journey  by  land,  being  at  that 
**  time  very  weak  and  infirm,)  he  should  be  very 
**  much  out  of  countenance,  and  should  be  exposed 
**  to  public  scorn  and  contempt.     And  if  he  should 
**  make  his  escape  into  foreign  parts,  it  would  not 
*^  be  reasonable  to  expect  or  imagine  that  his  ene- 
**  mies,  who  had  so  far  aliened  the  king*s  affection- 
^*  from  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  innocence  prevailed 
**  thus  far,  would  want  power  to  prosecute  the  ad- 
"  vantage  they  should  get  by  his  flight,  which  would 
**  be  interpreted  as  a  confession  of  his  guilt ;  and 
**  thereupon  they  would  procure  such  proceedings 
**  in  the  parliament^  as  might  ruin  both  his  fortune 
^  and  his  fame.** 
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His  fiiends,  haw  uii9atisfii^  soever  with  Ms  reso-    1667. 

iution,  acquiesced  for  the  present,  after  hfiving  first 
prevailed  with  him  to  write  himself  to  the  king; 
which  he  did,  though  without  any  liope  that  it 
would  make  any  impression  upon  him.  He  could 
not  comprehend  or  imagine  from  what  fountain,  ex- 

.cept  the  power  of  the  great  lady  T^ththe  conjunc- 
tion of  his  known  enemies,  which  ,had  b$en  long 

'f  without  that  effect,  that  fierceness  of  his  majesty's 
displeasure   could  proceed.     He  had,  before  thisi]f«kiog 

.storm  fell  upon  him,  been,  informed,  by  a  person  of  with  him 

.Jionour.who  knew  the  truth  of  it,  *' that  some  per- duke  of  ^ 
"sons  had  persuaded  the  king,, that  the  chancel- ^l^^l^t'' 
**  lor .  hud  a  principal  hand  jn  the  marriage  of 
''the  duke  of  Richmond,  with  which  his  majesty 
f*  was  offended  in  the  highest  degi;ee :  and  the 
''  lord  Berkley  had  reported  it  with  .  all  .  confi- 
''  dence."    Whereupon  the  chancellor  had  expostu- 

.  lated  with  the  lord  Berkley,  whom  he  knew  to  be 
tda  scMcret  enemy,  though  no  man  made  more  out- 

..ward  professions  to  him :  hut  he  denied  he  had  re- 
ported any  such  .thing.  And  then  he  took  notice  to 
the  king  himself  of  the  discourse,  and  desired  to 

ikuQW,  **  whether  any  such  story  had  been  represent- 
''  cd  to  his  majesty,,  since  tbiere  was  not  the  least 
^  shadow  of  t?uth  in  it:"  to  which  the  king  an- 
ffwcmd  with,  some  dryness,  **  that  no  such  thing  had 
''Jbeen  told  to  him."    Yet.iiow  he  was.  assured, 

:''  that  that  bttsiuess  stuck  most,  with  his  .majesty, 

.**  and  that  from  that  suggestion  his,  enemies. had 
**  gotten  credit  to  do  him  the  worst  offices ;  and  his 
**  m^esty  complained  much  of  the  insolence  with 
''  which  he  used  to  tre^t  him  in  the  agitatipn  and 
'*  debate  of  business,  if  he  ^differed  from  him  in 
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1667.   "  opinion/'    Upon  these  reasons  he  writ  this  letter 

in  his  own  hand  to  the  king,  wMch  was  delivered  to 

him  bj  the  lord  keeper,  who  was  willing  to  perform 
that  office.     The  letter  was  in  these  words. 

**  May  it  please  your  majesty  ", 
His  letter  to  <*  I  am  SO  broken-  under  the  daily  insupport- 
np^nXt  *'  able  instances  of  your  majesty's  terrible  displea- 
•ubject.  u  sure^  that  I  know  not  what  to  do,  hardly  what  to 
"  wish.  The  crimes  which  are  objected  against  me, 
"  how  passionately  soever  pursued,  and  with  dr- 
'^  cumdtances  very  unusual,  do  not  in  the  least  de* 
*^  gree  fright  me.  God  knows  I  am  innocent  in 
<<  every  particular  as  I  ought  to  be ;  and  I  hope 
'^  your  majesty  knows  enough  of  me  to  believe  that 
^*  I  had  never  a  violent  appetite  for  money,  that 
*^  could  corrupt  me.  But,  alas  !  your  majesty's  de« 
**  clared  anger  and  indignation  deprives  me  of  the 
''  comfort  and  support  even  of  my  own  innocence, 
"  and  exposes  me  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  those  who 
.  **  have  some  excuse  for  bei^g  my  enemies ;  whom  I 
**  have  sometimes  displeased,  when  (and  only  then) 
**  your  majesty  believed  them  not  to  be  your  friends. 
*^  I  hope  they  may  be  changed;  I  am  sure  I  am 
"  not,  but  have  the  same  duty,  passion,  and  affection 
*'  for  you,  that  I  had  when  you  thought  it  most  uh- 
**  questionable,  and  which  was  and  is  as  great  as 
'^  ever  man  had  for  any  mortal  creature.  I  should 
^*  die  in  peace,  (and  truly  I  do  heartily  wish  that 
**  God  Almighty  would  free  you  from  further  trou- 


"  May  it  please  your    ipa-    Laurence  first  earl  of  Roche$' 
jesty,  &c.]  This  letter  is  in  the    ter. 
handwriting  of  his  hrdsh^'s  son 
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**  ble>  by  taking  me  to  himaelf,)  if  I  could  know  or    1557. 

**  guess  at  the  ground  of  your  displeasure,  which  I 

<<  am  sure  must  proceed  from  your  believing,  that  I 
**  have  said  or  done  somewhat  I  have  neither  said 
^  nor  ■^  done.  If  it  be  for  any  thing  my  lord  Berkley 
**  hath  reported,  which  I  know  he  hath  said  to  many, 
^  though  being  charged  with  it  by  me  he  did  as  po- 
'^  sitively  disclaim  it;  I  am  as  innocent  in  that  whole 
**  affair,  and  gave  no  more  advice  or  counsel  or  coun«> 
^  tenance  in  it,  than  the  child  that  Is  not^  bom : 
'*  which  your  majesty  seemed  once  to  believe,  when  I 
**  took  notice  to  you  of  the  report,  and  when  you  con- 
*^  sidled  how  totally  I  was  a  stranger  to  the  persons 
**  mentioned,  to  either  of  whom  I  never  spake  word, 
**  or  received  message  from  either  in  my  life.  And 
**  this  I  protest  to  your  majesty  is  true,  as  I  have 
'*  h6pe  in  heaven :  and  that  I  have  never  wilAilly 
**  offended  your  majesty  in  my  life,  and  do  upon  my 
<<  knees  beg  your  pardon  for  any  over-bold  or  saucy 
^  expressions  I  have  ever  used  to  you  ;  which,  being 
**  a  natural  disease  in  old  servants  who  have  received 
^  too  much  countenance,  I  am  sure  hath  always  pro- 
^  ceeded  fit^m  the  zeal  and  warmth  of  the  most  sin-  ' 
^  cere  affection  and  duty. 

**  I  hope  your  majesty  believes,  that  the  sharp 
'*  chastisement  I  have  received  from  the  best-na» 
**  tured  and  most  bountiful  master  in  the  world,  and 
''  whose  kindness  alone  made  my  condition  these 
**  many  years  supportable,  hath  enough  morticed  me 
^  as  to  this  world;  and  that  I  have  not  the  presump- 
<'  tion  or  the  madness  to  imagine  or  desire  ever  to 

"  nor]  or  **  not]  now  • 
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1667.  **  be  admitted  to  any  employment  or  trulst  again. 
"  But  I  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  by 
**  the  memory  of  your  father,  who  recommended  me 
**  to  you  with  some  testimony,  and  by  your  own  gra- 
^'  dous  reflection  upon  some  one  service  I  may  have 
"  performed  in  my  life,  that  hath  been  acceptable  to 
"  you ;  that  you  will  by  your  royal  power  and  lA- 
'^  terposition  put  a  stop  to  this  severe  prosectition 
'<  against  ihe,  and  that  my  concernment  may  give 
'<  no  longet  interruption  to  the  great  aflfkirs  of  the 
**  kingdom ;  but  that  I  may  spend  the  small  rerhaih- 
'<  der  of  my  life,  which  cannot  hold  long,  in  some 
"  parts  beyond  the  seas,  never  to  retutn ;  whete 
"  I  will  pray  for  your  majesty,  and  never  suffer 
**  the  least  diminution  in  the  duty  aild  obedience 
«  of, 

**  May  it  please  your  majesty, 
"  Your  majesty's  . 

*^  Most  humble  and  most 

**  Obedient  subject  and  servant, 

"  From  my  house  "  CLARENDON/' 

"  tUa  1»*  qfNwemberr 

The  king  was  in  his  cabinet  when  the  letter  wim 

delivered  to  him ;  which  as  soon  as  he  had  read,  he 

burned  in  a  candle  that  was  on  the  table,  and  xAAf 

The  king    Said,  'Uhat  there  was  somewhat  in  it  that  he  did 

^unrhu'*  not  understand,  but  that  he  wondered  that  the 

wuhdmw.  u  chanceUor  <fid  not  withdraw  himself:''  of  which 

the  keeper  presently  advertised  him,  with  his  earnest 

advice  that  he  would  be  gone. 

The  king's  discourse  was  according  to  the  persons 
with  whom  he  conferred.  To  those  who  were  engaged 
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in  the  violent  prosecution  he  spake  with  great  bit-  1667. 
temess  of  him,  repeating  many  particular  passages, 
in  which  he  had  shewed  much  passion  because  his 
majesty  did  not  concur  with  him  in  what  he  ad- 
vised. To  those  who  he  knew  were  his  friends  he 
mentioned  him  without  any  bitterness,  and  with 
some  testimony  of  his  having  served  him  long  and 
usefully,  and  as  if  he  had  pity  and  compassion  for 
him  :  yet  *^  that  he  wondered  that  he  did  not  absent 
''  himself,  since  it  could  not  but  be  very  manifest  to 
<*  him  and  to  all  his  friends,  that  it  was  not  in  his 
•*  majesty's  power  to  protect  him  against  the  preju- 
"  dice  that  was  against  him  in  both  houses;  which,** 
he  said,  '*  could  not  but  be  increased  by  the  obstruc- 
**  tion  his  particular  concernment  gave  to  all  public 
*'  affairs  in  this  conjuncture ;  in  which,**  he  said, 
"  he  was  sure  he  would  prevail  at  last.**  All  these 
advertisements  could  not  prevail  over  the  chancellor, 
for  the'  reasons  mentioned  before ;  though  he  was 
very  much  afflicted  at  the  division  between  the  two 
houses,  the  evil  consequence  whereof  he  well  un- 
derstood, i^nd  could  have  been  well  content  that 
the  lords  would  have  consented  to  his  imprison- 
ment. 

The  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  been  very  much  The  bishop 

of  f  fafmfhffll 

obliged  to  the  chancellor,  and  throughout  this  whole  tent  to  ad- 
affair  had  behaved  himself  with  very  signal  ingrati-JJJ^''™^*** 
tude  to  him,  and  thereby  got  much  credit  in  the '""«*'"• 
court,  went  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  fast  and  unshaken  friend  to  the 
chancellor ;  and  made  him  a  long  discourse  of  what 
the  king  had  said  to  him,  and  desired  him  ^'  that  he 
1*  would  go  with  him  to  his  house  ;**  which  he  pre- 
sently did,  andf  leaving  him  in  a  room,  went  himself 
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1667.  to  the  -chanceUor,  and  told  him  what  had  passed 
from  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  "who  was  in  the  next 
**  room  to  speak  with  him,  but  would  not  in  direct 
**  words  to  him  acknowledge  that  he  spake  by  the 
"  king's^  order  or  approbation  ;  but  that  he  had  con- 
**  fessed  so  much  to  him  with  many  circumstances, 
"  and  that  the  lord  Arlington  and  Mr.  Coventry  had 
**  been  present.'*  The  chancellor  had  no  mind  to 
see  or  speak  with  the  bishop,  who  had  carried  him- 
self so  unworthily  towards  him,  and  might  probably 
misreport  any  thing  he  should  say :  but  he  was  over- 
ruled by  the  other  bishop,  and  so  they  went  both 
into  the  next  room  to  him. 

The  bishop  of  Hereford  in  some  disorder,  as  a 
man  conscious  to  himself  of  some  want  of  sincerity 
towards  him,  desired  "  that  he  would  believe  that  he 
"  would  not  at  that  time  have  come  to  him,  with 
'*  whom  he  knew  he  was  in  some  umbrage,  if  it 
"  were  not  with  a  desire  to  do  him  service,  and 
"  if  he  had  not  a  full  authority  for  whatsoever 
"  he  said  to  him."  Then  he  enlarged  himse^^  in 
discourse  more  involved  and  perplexed,  without 
any  mention  of  the  king,  or  the  authority  he  had 
for  what  he  should  say ;  the  care  to  avoid  which 
was  evidently  the  cause  of  the  want  of  clearness  in 
all  he  said.  But  the  bishop  of  Winchester  supplied 
it  by  relating  all  that  he  had  said  to  him :  with 
which  though  he  was  not  pleased,  because  the  king 
and  others  were  named,  yet  he  did  not  contradict 
it ;  but  said,  **  he  did  not  say  that  he  was  sent  by 
"  the  king  or  spake  by  his  direction,  only  that  he 
"  could  not  be  so  mad  as  to  interpose  in  such  an  af- 
"  fair  without  full  authority  to  make  good  all  that 
"  he  should  promise/'    The  sum  of  all  was,  **  that  if 
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*' the  chancellor  would  withdraw  himself  into  any    1667. 
**  parts  beyond  the  seas,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  * 

**  that  must  befall  the  kingdom  by  the  division  find 
**  difference  between  the  two  houses ;  he  would  un- 
**  dertake  upon  his  salvation/'  which  was  the  ex- 
pression he  used  more  than  once,  **  that  he  should 
'<  not  be  interrupted  in  his  journey  ;  and  that  after 
**  he  should  be  gone,  he  should  not  be  in  any  degree 
'^  prosecuted,  or  suffer  in  hb  honour  or  fortune  by 
•*  his  absence." 

The  chancellor  told  him,  "that  he  well  under- which  he 

•  rafaiM  to  do 

^*  stood  what  he  must  suffer  by  withdrawing  himself,  without  k- 
*^  and  so  declining  the  trial,  in  which  his  innocence  ^mmfod 
"  would  secure  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  preserve  !]^JJ '"•"*' 
**  him  from  being  terrified  with  the  threats  and  ma^ 
"  lice  of  his  enemies :  however,  he  would  expk>se 
"  himself  to  that  disadvantage,  if  he  received  his 
^  majesty's  commands  to  that  purpose,  or  if  he  had 
**  but  a  clear  evidence  that  his  majesty  did  wish  it, 
"  as  a  thing  that  he  thought  might  advance  his 
"  service.     But  without  that  assurance,  which  he 
"might  receive  many  ways  which  could  not  be 
"  taken  notice  of,  he  could  not  with  his  honour  or 
"'  discretion  give  his  implacable  enemies  that  advan- 
*"  tage  against  him,  when  his  friends  should  be  able 
"  to  allege  nothing  in  his  defence." 

The  bishop  replied,  "  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
"  say  that  his  majesty  required  or  wished  it,  but 
"  that  he  could  not  be  so  mad  as  to  undertake  what 
"he  had  promised,  without  sufficient  warrant;" 
and  repeated  again  what  he  had  formerly  said. 
To  which  the  other  answered,  "  that  the  vigilance 
"  and  power  of  his  enemies  was  well  known :  and 
"  that  though  the  king  might  in  truth  wish  that  he 
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1667.    '*  were  safe  on  the  other  side  ai  the  sea,  and  give  no 
"  direction  to  interrupt  or  trouble  him  in  his  jour- 
^  nej ;  yet  that  it  was  liable  to  many  accidents  in 
*^  respect  of  his  weakness  and  infirmity/'  \y^hich  was^ 
so  great  at  that  time,  that  he  could  not  walk  with-r 
out  being  supported  by  one   or  two ;  so  that  he 
could  not  be  disguised  to  any  body  that  had  ever 
l^nown  him.     Besides  that  the  pain  he  was  already 
ipji  and  the  season  of  the  year,  made  him  appre- 
hend, that  the  gout  might  so  seize  upon  him  with- 
in two  or  three  days,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
move :  and  so  the  malice  of  those  who  wished  hia 
destruction  might  very  probably  find  an  opportunity, 
without  or  against  the  king's  consent,  to  apprehend 
and  cast  him  into  prison,  as  a  fugitive  from  the 
hand  of  justice.    For  the  prevention  of  all  which, 
which  no  man  could  blame  him  for  apprehending, 
he  proposed,  ^*  that  he  might  have  a  pass  from  the 
*^  king,  which  he  would  not  produce  bpt  in  such  an 
**  exigent :   and  would  use  all  the  providence  he 
**  could,   to    proceed  with   that   secrecy   that    his 
^  dep^ure  should  not  be'  taken  notice  of;  but  if  it 
**  were,  he  must  not  be  without  such  a  protection, 
**  to  presjerve  him  from  the  present  indignities  to 
^*  which  he  must  be  liable,  though  possibly  it  woi4d 
*^  not  protect  him  from  the  displeasure  of  the  parlia- 
**  ment."    The  bishop  thought  this  proposition  to  be 
reasonable,  and  seemed  confident  that  he  should 
procure  the  pass  :  and  so  that  conference  ended. 

The  next  day  the  bishop  sent  word,  ^^  that  the 
«  king  could  not  grant  the  pass^  because  if  it  should 
<<  be  known,  by  what  accident  soever,  it  would  much 
**  incense  the  parliament :  but  that  he  might  as  se- 
**  curely  go  as  if  he  had  a  pass ;"  which  moved  no 
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fartber  with  him,  than  his  former  uodertaking  had    1667. 
done.   Nor  coidd  the  importumtj  of  his  children,  or 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  persuade  him  to  depart 
from  his  resolution. 

About  the  time  of  the  chancellor's  disgrace,  mon-Tbe  rvench 

^  ambMMdor 

sienr  Ruyignj  arrived  at  London  as  enroj  extraor«- urges  bim 
dSnarjfrom  the  French  king,  and  came  the  nextpmoe! 
day  after  the  seal  was  taken  from  him.  He  was  a 
person  well  known  in  the  court,  and  particularly  to 
the  chancellor,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly  as^ 
signed  to  treat  upon  affairs  of  moment,  being  of  the 
religion  and  very  nearly  allied  to  the  late  eail  of 
Southampton.  And  as  these  considerations  were 
the  chief  motives  that  he  was  made  choice  of  for  the 
present  emfdoyment,  so  the  chief  part  of  his  instruc- 
tions was  to  apply  himself  to  the  chancellor,  throuf^ 
whose  hands  it  if^as  known  that  the  whole  treaty 
that  was  now,  happily  concluded,  and  all  the  pre- 
liminaries with  France,  had  entirely  passed.  When 
.  he  found  that  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  quite 
changed,  and  that  the  chancellor  came  not  to  the 
court,  he  knew  not  what  to  do,  but  immediately 
despatched  an  express  to  France  for  further  instruc- 
tions. He  desired  to  speak  with  the  chancellor; 
which  he  refused,  and  likewise  to  receive  the  letters 
which  he  had  brought  for  him  and  offered  to  send 
to  him,  all  which  he  desired  might  be  delivered  to 
the  king.  When  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
went  so  high,  Ruvigny,  who  had  at  all  hours  admis- 
sion to  the  king,  and  intimate  conversation  with  the 
lord  Arlington,  and  so  easily  discovered  the  extreme 
prejudice  and  malice  that  was  contracted  against  the 
chancellor,  sent  him  frequent  advertisements  of 
what  was  necessary  for  him  to  know,  and  with  all  . 
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1667.    possible  earnestness  advised  him,  when  the  divisions 
grew  so  high  in  the  houses,  **  tiiat  he  would  with- 
**  draw  and  retire  into  France,  where,"  he  assured 
Which  he  him,  ^*  he  would  find  himself  very  welcome.'*    All 
^**^"**'     which  prevailed  no  more  with  him  than  the  rest. 
And  so  another  week  passed  after  the  bishop's  pro- 
position, with  the  same  passion  in  the  houses :  and 
endeavours  were  used  to  incense  the  people,  as  if 
the  lords  obstructed  the  proceeding  of  justice  against 
the  chancellor  by  refusing  to  commit  him ;  and  Mr. 
Seymour  told  the  lord  Ashley,  **  that  the  people. 
**  would  pull  down  the  chancellor's  house  first,  and 
<*  then  those  of  all  the  lords  who  adhered  to  him." 
At  leogth       By  this  time  the  duke  of  York  recovered  so  fast, 
Mwb'to     ^^At  the  king,  being  assured  by  the  physicians  that 
l^dnw.  *^^^  would  be  no  danger  of  infection,  went  on  Sa^ 
turday  morning,  the  29th  of  November,  to  visit  him : 
and  being  alone  together,  his   majesty  bade  him 
'^  advise  the  chancellor  to  be  gone,"  and  blamed  him 
that  he  had  not  given  credit  to  what  the  bishop  of 
Hereford  had  said  to  him.    The  king  had  no  sooner 
left  the  duke,  but  his  highness  sent  for  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  bade  him  tell  the   chancellor 
from  him,  **  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
**  speedily  to  be  gone,  and  that  he  had  the  king's 
**  word  for  all  that   had  been  undertaken  by  the 
"  bishop  of  Hereford." 
Hcunwiiu      As  soon  as  the  chancellor  received  this  advice 
uldUaTM''&nd  command,  he  resolved  with  great  reluctancy  to 
^^^^^'    obey,  and  to  be  gone  that  very  night :  and  having, 
by  the  friendship  of  sir  John  Wolstenholme,  caused 
the  farmers'  boat  to  wait  for  him  at  Erith,  as  soon 
as  it  was  dark  he  took  coach  at  his  house  Saturday 
night,  the  29th  of  November  I6675  "^ith  two  servants 
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only.  And  being  accompanied  with  his  two  sons  i667. 
and  two  or  three  other  friends  on  horseback  as  far 
as  Erith/  he  found  the  boat  ready ;  and  so  embarked 
about  eleven  of  the  clock  that  night,  the  wind  indif- 
ferently good :  but  before  midnight  it  changed,  and 
carried  him  back  almost  as  far  as  he  had  advanced. 
And  in  this  perplexity  he  remained  three  days  and^*J;j^»> 
nights  before  he  arrived  at  Calais,  which  .was  not  a 
port  chosen  by  him,  all  places  out  of  England  being 
indifferent,  and  France  not  being  in  his  inclination, 
because  of  the  reproach  and  calumny  that  was  cast 
upon  him:  but  since  it  was  the  first  that  offered 
itself,  and  it  was  not  seasonable  to  affect  another^ 
he  was  very  glad  to  disembark  theBt»  and  to  find 
himself  safe  on  shore.     - 

All  these  particulars,  of  which. many  may  seem 
too  trivial  to  be  remembered,  have  been  thought  ne^ 
cessary  to  be  related,  it  being  a  principal  part  of  his 
vindication  for  going  away,  and  not  insisting  upon 
his  innocence ;  which  at  that  time  made  a  greater 
impression  upon  many  worthy  persons  to  his  disad- 
vantage, than  any  particular  that  was  contained  in 
the  charge  that  had  been  offered  to  the  house.  And 
therefore  though  he  forebore,  when  all  the  promises 
were  broken  which  had  been  made  to  him,  and  his 
enemies'  malice  and  insolence  increased  by  his  ab- 
sence, to  publish  or  in  the  least  degree  to  communi- 
cate the  true  ground  and  reasons  of  absenting  him- 
self, to  avoid  any  inconvenience  that  in  so  captious 
a  sea^n  might  thereby  have  befallen  the  king's  serv- 
ice ;  yet  it  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable  to  pre- 
serve this  memorial  of  all  the  circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  substantial  reasons,  which  disposed  him  to 
make  that  flight,  for  the  clear  information  of  those^ 
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1667.   "^ho  in  a  fit  season  may  understand  his  innocence 

without  any  inconvenience  to  his  majesty,  of  whose 

goodness  and  honour  and  justice  it  may  be  hoped, 
that  his  majesty  himself  will  give  his  own  testimony, 
both  of  this  particular  of  his  withdrawing,  and  a  vin- 
dication of  his  innocence  from  all  the  other  re- 
proaches with  which  it  was  aspersed. 
Ad  iniUnce  I  mU,  not  omit  ouc  other  particular,  for  the  ma- 
nerous  be-  uifestation  of  the  inequality  that  was  between  the 
iifs^nmiea.  nature  of  the  chancellor  and  of  his  enemies,  and 
upon  what  disadvantage  he  was  to  contend  with 
them.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  when 
it  was  well  known  that  the  combination  was  entered 
into  by  the  Imrd  Arlington  and  sir  William  Coventry 
against  the  chancellor,  several  members  of  the  house 
informed  him  of  what  they  did  and  what  they  said, 
and  told  him,  **  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  pre- 
*'  vent  the  prejudice  intended  towards  him,  which 
"  was  by  falling  firat  upon  them ;  which  they  would 
*^  cause  to  be  done,  if  he  would  assist  them  with 
**  such  information  as  it  could  not  but  be  in  his 
"  power  to  do.  That  they  were  both  very  odious 
'*^  generally :  the  one  for  his  insolent  carriage  towards 
**  all  men,  and  for  the  manner  of  his  getting  in  to 
**  that  office  by  dispossessing  an  old  faithful  servant, 
**  who  was  forced  to  part  with  it  for  a  very  good 
*^  reoMnpense  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  money  and 
**  other  releases  and  grants,  which  was  paid  and 
**  made  by  the  king  to  introduce  a  secretary  of  very 
*'  mean  parts,  and  without  industry  to  improve  them, 
*^  and  one  who  was  generally  suspected  to  be  a  pa- 
**  pist,  or  without  any  religion  at  all ;  it  being  gene- 
**  rally  taken  notice  of,  that  he  was  rarely  seen  in  a 
^  churchy  and  never  known  to  receive  the  commit- 
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"  nion.  The  other  was  known  by  his  corrupt  be-  J  667. 
**  hadour,  and  selling  all  the  offices  in  the  fleet  and 
"  navy  for  incredible  sums  of  money,  and  thereby 
*'  introducing  men,  who  had  been  most  employed 
"  and  trusted  by  Cromwell,  into  the  several  offices ; 
*^  whilst  loyal  and  faithful  seamen  who  had  always 
**  adhered  to  the  king,  and  many  of  them  continued 
"  in  his  service  abroad  and  till  his  return  into  Eng- 
'^  land,  could  not  be  admitted  into  any  employment : 
**  the  ill  consequence  of  which  to  the  king^s  service 
**  was  very  notorious,  by  the  daily  manifest  stealing 
'*  and  embezzling  the  stores  of  ammunition,  cord- 
**  age,  sails,  and  other  tackling,  which  were  com- 
**  monly  sold  again  to  the  king  at  great  prices. 
*'  And  when  the  persons  guilty  of  this  were  taken 
*'  notice  of  and  apprehended,  they  talked  loudly  of 
**  the  sums  they  had  paid  for  their  offices,  which 
*'  obliged  them  to  those  frauds :  and  that  it  might 
**  not  be  more  notorious,  they  were,  by  sir  William 
**  Coventry's  great  power  and  interest,  never  pro- 
<<  ceeded  against,  or  removed  from  their  offices  and 
"  employments." 

lliey  told  him,  *'  that  he  never  said  or  did  any 
*'  thing  in  the  most  secret  council,  where  they  two 
'•  were  always  present,  and  where  there  were  fie- 
'*  quent  occasions  of  mentioning  the  proceedings  of 
**  both  houses,  and  the  behaviour  of  several  mem- 
'*  bers  in  both,  but  those  gentlemen  declared  the 
'*  same,  and  all  that  he  said  or  did;  to  those  who 
**  would  be  most  offended  and  incensed  by  it,  and 
*'  who  were  like  in  some  conjuncture  to  be  able  to 
'^  do  him  most  mischief:  and  by  those  ill  arts  they 
*'  had  irretonciled  many  persons  to  him.  -  And  that 
''  if  he  would  now,  without  its  being  possible  to  be 
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1667.  **  taken  notice  of»  give  them  such  information  and 
**  light  into  the  proceedings  of  those  gentlemen^  they 
^  would  undertake  to  divert  the  storm  that  threat- 
**  ened  him^  and  cause  it  to  fall  upon  the  others.** 
And  this  was  with  much  earnestness  pressed  to  him, 
not  only  before  the  meeting  of  the  parliament,  and 
when  he  was  fully  informed  of  the  ill  arts  and  un- 
gentlemanly  practice  those  two  persons  were  engaged 
in  (o  do  him  hurt,  but  after  the  house  of  commons 
was  incensed  against  him;  with  a  full  assurance, 
*'  that  they  were  much  inclined  to  have  accused  the 
**  other  two,  if  the  least  occasion  was  given  for  it.** 

But  the  chancellor  would  not  be  prevailed  with, 
saying,  *'  that  no?  provocation  or  example  should 
**  dispose  him  to  do  any  thing  that  would  not  be- 
**  come  him :  that  they  were  both  privy  counsellors, 
**  and  trusted  by  the  king  in  his  most  weighty  af- 
**  fairs ;  and  if  he  discerned  any  thing  amiss  in  themi, 
**  he  could  inform  the  king  of  it.  But  the  aspersing 
**  or  accusing  them  any  where  else  was  not  his  part 
**  to  do,  nor  could  it  be  done  by  any  without  some 
^'  reflection  upon  the  king  and  duke,  who  would  be 
f'  much  offended  at  it :  and  therefore  he  advised 
"  them  in  no  degree  to  make  any  such  attempt  on 
^*  his  behalf;  but  to  leave  him  to  the  protection  of 
**  his  own  innocence  and  of  God's  good  pleasure,  and 
**  those  gentlemen  to  their  own  fate,  which  at  some 
**  time  would  humble  them."  And  it  is  known  to 
many  persons,  and  possibly  to  the  king  himself,  for 
whose  service  only  that  office  was 'performed,  that 
one  or  both  those  persons  had  before  that  time  been 
impeached,  if  the  chancellor's  sole  industry  and  in- 
terest had  not  diverted  and  prevented  it. 
p  no]  OmUted  m  MS. 
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Wheto'  the  chancellor  found  it  necessary,  for  the    1557* 

reasons  aforesaid,  to  withdraw  himself,  he  thought ' 

it  as  necessary  to  leave  some  address  to  the  house 
of  peers,  and  to  make  as  good  an  excuse  as  he  could 
for  his  absence  without  asking  their  leave;  which 
should  be  delivered  to  them  by  some  member  of 
their  body,  (there  being  many  of  them  ready  to  per- 
form that  civil  office  for  hiih,)  when  his  absence 
should  be  known,  or  some  evidence  that  he  was 
safely  arrived  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  And 
that  time  being  come,  (for  the  packet  boat  was 
ready  to  depart  when  the  chancellor  landed  at  Ca- 
lais,) the  earl  of  Denbigh  said,  **  he  had  an  address 
^  to  the  house  from  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  which 
**  he  desired  might  be  read  f'  which  contained  these 
words. 

"  To  the  right  honourable  the  lords  spiritual  and'^*  chan- 
**  temporal  in  parliament  assembled;  the  AteiTf-iogytothe 
*'  ble  petition  and  address  of  Edward  earl  qfi^for 
«  Clarendon.  g*^"' 

"  May  it  please  your  lordships, 

*^  I  cannot  express  the  insupportable  trouble  and 
**  grief  of  mind  I  sustain,  under  the  apprehension  of 
^^  being  misrepresented  to  your  lordships ;  and  when 
"  I  hear  how  much  of  your  lordships'  time  hath  been 
'^  spent  upon  my  poor  concern,  (though  it  be  of  no 
**  less  than  of  my  life  and  fortune,)  and  of  the  dif- 
^  ferences  in  (pinion  which  have  already  or  may 
*•  probably  arise  between  your  lordships  and  the  ho- 
**  nourable  house  of  commons ;  whereby  the  great  and  ' 
*'  wei^y  affairs  of  the  kingdom  may  be  obstructed 
<*  in  a  time  of  so  general  a  dissatisfaction. 

VOL.  III.  z 
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1667.  •*  I  am  rery  unfortunate  to  find  mysdf  to  suflTer  so 
•*  much  under  two  very  disadvantageous  reflections,- 
"  which  are  in  no  degree  applicable  to  me  :  the  first, 
•*  from  the  greatness  of  my  estate  and  fortune,  col- 
"  lected  and  made  in  so  few  years ;  which,  if  it  be 
**  proportionable  to  what  is  reported,  may  very  rea- 
**  sonably  cause  my  integrity  to  be  suspected.  The 
*'  second,  that  I  have  been  the  sole  manager  and 
*'  chief  minister  in  all  the  transactions  of  state  since 
^  the  king's  return  into  England  to  August  la3t ; 
**  and  therefore  that  all  miscarriages  and  misfw- 
**  tunes  ought  to  be  imputed  to  me,  and  to  my 
**  counsels. 

"  Concerning  my  estate,  your  lordships  wiU  not 
'^  believe,  that  after  malice  and  envy  hath  been  so 
*^  inquisitive,  and  is  so  sharpsighted,  I  will  offer  any 
"  thing  to  your  lordships  but  what  is  exactly  true : 
**  and  I  do  assure  your  lordships  in  the  first  place, 
**  that,  excepting  from  the  king^s  bounty,  I  have 
"  never  received  or  taken  one  penny,  but  what  was 
•*  generally  understood  to  be  the  just  and  lawful 
"  perquisites  of  my  office  by  the  constant  practice  of 
**  the  best  times,  which  I  did  in  my  own  judgment 
**  conceive  to  be  that  of  my  lord  Coventry  and  my 
'*  lord  EUesmere,  the  practice  of  whicli  I  constantly 
*'  observed ;  although  the  office  in  both  their  times 
"  was  lawfully. worth  double  to  what  it  was  to  me, 
"  and  I  Ijelieve  now  is. 

'  **  That  all  the  courtesies  and  favours,  which  I 
^*  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  king  for  other 
**  persons  in  church  or  state  or  in  Westminster-hall, 
''have  never  been  worth  me  five  pound:  so  that 
*'  your  lordships  may  be  confident  I  am  as  innocent 
**  from  corruption,  as  from  any  disloyal  thought ; 
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''  which,  after  near  thirty  years*  service  of  the  crown    1 667. 
"  in  some  difficulties  and  distresses,  I  did  never  sus- 
^  pect  would  have  been  objected  to  me  in  my  age. 

**  That  I  am  at  present  indebted  about  three  or 
''  four  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  which  I  pay 
"  interest ;  the  particulars  whereof  I  shall  be  ready 
'^  to  offer  to  your  lordships,  and  for  which  I  have 
^  assigned  lands  and  leases  to  be  sold,  though  at 
**  present  nobody  will  buy  or  sell  with  me.  .  That 
**  1  am  so  far  from  having  money,  that  from  the 
^  time  the  seal  was  taken  from  me  I  have  lived  upon 
''  the  coining  some  small  parceb  of  plate,  which 
**  have  sustained  me  and  my  family,  all  my  rents 
"  being  withheld  from  me. 

*'  That  my  estate,  my  debts  being  paid,  will  not 
*f  yield  me  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for  the 
f«  su]^rt  of  myself,  and  providing  for  two  young 
**  children,  who  have  nothing :  and  that  all  I  have 
f'  is  not  worth  what  the  king  in  his  bounty  hath 
^*  bestowed  upon  me,  his  majesty  having  out  of  his 
*^  royal  bounty,  within  few  months  after  his  coming 
^into  England,  at  one  time  bestowed,  upon  me 
f*  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money,  without 
^' the  least  motion  or  imagination- of  mine;  and, 
^  shortly  after,  another  sum  of  money,  amounting  to 
**  six  thousand  pounds  or  thereabouts,  out  of  Ireland, 
<<  which  ought  to  have  amounted  to  a  much  greater 
'f  proportion,  and  of  which  I  never  heard  word,  till 
*^  notice  was  given  me  by  the  earl  of  Orrery  that 
^  there  was  such  a  sum  of  money  for  me.  His  ma- 
^  jesty  likewise  assigned  me,  after  the  first  year  of 
^  his  return,  an  annual  supply  towards  my  support, 
^*  which  did  but  defray  my  expenses,  the  certain 
**  profits  of  my  office  not  amounting,  to  above  two 
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1667.  '*  thousand  pounds  a  year  or  thereabouts,  and  the 
**  perquisites  not  very  considerable  and  very  uncer- 
**  tain :  so  that  the  said  several  sums  of  money,  and  . 
'*  some  parceb  of  land  his  majesty  bestowed  upon 
**  me,  are  worth  more  than  all  I  have  amounts  to. 
^*  So  far  I  am  from  advancing  my  estate  by  any  indi- 
**  rect  means.  And  though  this  bounty  of  his  majesty 
"  hath  very  far  exceeded  my  m^rit  or  my  expecta- 
**  tion ;  yet  sonie  ol!hers  have  been  as  fortunate  at 
**  least  in  the  same  bounty,  who  had  as  small  pre« 
^  tences  to  it,  and  have  no  great  reason  to  envy  my 
"  good,  fortune. 

'<  Cdnceming  the  other  imputation,  of  the  credit 
**  and  power  of  being  chief  minister,  and  so  causing 
*'  all  to  be  done  that  I  had  a  mind  to;  I  have  no 
^*  more  to  say,  than  that  I  bad  the  good  fortune  to 
**  serve  a  master  of  a  very  great  judgment  and  un- 
'*  derstanding,  and  to  be  always  joined  with  person^ 
''  of  great  ability  and  experience,  without  whose  ad- 
**  vice  and  concurrence  never  any  thing  hath  been 
'*  done.  Before  his  majesty's  coming  into  England, 
**  he  was  constantly  attended  by  the  then  marquis 
^  of  Ormond,  the  late  lord  Colepepper,  and  Mr.  Se- 
**  cretary  Nicholas ;  who  were  equdly  trusted  with 
**  myself,  and  without  whose  joint  advice  and  con- 
**  currence,  when  they  were  all  present^  (as  some  of 
'*  them  always  were,)  I  never  gave  any  counsel. 

**  As  soon  as  it  pleased  God  to  bring  his  majesty 
**  intolSn^and,  he  established  his  privy  •^council,  and 
"  shortly  out  of  them  a  number  of  honourable  per- 
^  sons  of  great  reputation,  who  for  the  most  part 
**  are  still  alive,  as  a  committee  for  foreign  affair^ 
**  and  consideration  of  such  things  as  in  the  nature 
**  of  them  reqmied  much  secrecy ;  and  with  these 
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<'  persons  he  vouchsafed  to  join  me.    And  I  am  con-    1667. 

**  6dent  this  committee  never  transacted  any  thing 

^*  of  moment,  his   majesty  being  always  present, 

''  without  presenting  the  same  first  to  the  council- 

<'  board :   and  I  must  appeal  to  them   concerning 

^  my  carriage,  and  whether  we  were  not  all  of  one 

^  mind  in  all  matters  of  importance.    For  more 

"  than  two  years  I  never  knew  any  difference  in  the 

«  councils,  or  that  there  were  any  complaints  in  the 

^  kingdom ;  which  I  wholly  impute  to  his  migesty's 

'^  great  wisdom,  and  the  entire  concurrence  of  his 

**  council,  without  the  vanity  of  assuming  any  thing 

'^  to  myself:  and  therefore  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 

''  singly  charged  with  any  thing  that  hath  since 

^  fiillen  out  amiss.    But  from  the  time  that  Mr. 

^  Secretary  Nicholas  was  removed  from  his  place, 

^  there  were  great  alterations ;  and  whosoever  knows 

**  any  thing  of  the  court  or  councils,  knows  well  how 

^^  much  my  credit  since  that  time  hath  been  dimi- 

**  nished,  though  }iis  migesty  graciously  vouchsafed 

^'  still  to  hear  my  advice  in  most  of  his  affairs.    Nor 

^<  hath  there  been,  from  that  time  to  this,  above  one 

^'  or  two  persons  brought  to  the  council,  or  preferred 

^  to  any  considerable  oflke  in  the  court,  who  have 

^  been  of  my  intimate  acquaintance,  or  suspected  to 

^  have  any  kindness  for  me ;  and  many  of  them  no- 

^  toriously  known  to  have  been  very  long  my  ene- 

'<  mies,  and  of  different  judgment  and  principles 

*^  from  me  both  in  church  and  state,  and  who  have 

^  taken  all  opportunities  to  lessen  my  credit  to  the 

**  king,  and  with  all  other  persons,  by  misrepresent- 

^*  ing  and  misreporting  all  that  I  said  or  did,  and 

^  persuading  men  that  I  had  done  them  some  pre- 

''  judice  with  his  majesty,  or  crossed  them  in  some 
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1667.  "  of  their  pretences;  though  his  mqesty's  goodness 
"  and  justice  was  such,  that  it  made  little  impres- 
*'  sion  upon  him. 

**  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  great  misfortunes  of 
'*  the  kingdom  have  proceeded  from  the  war,  to 
"  which  it  is  notoriously  known  that  I  was  always 
**  averse ;  and  may  without  vanity  say,  I  did  not  only 
**  foresee,  but  did  declare  the  mischiefs  we  should 
"  run  into,  by  entering  into  a  war  before  any  alli- 
*^  ance  made  with  the  neighbour  princes.  And  that 
**  it  may  not  be  imputed  to  his  majesty's  want  of 
**  care,  or  the  negligence  of  his  counsellors,  that  no 
"  such  alliances  were  entered  into ;  I  must  take  the 
*'  boldness  to  say,  that  his  majesty  left  nothing  un- 
**  attempted  in  order  thereunto :  and  knowing  very 
*'  well,  that  France  resolved  to  begin  a  war  upon 
**  Spain,  as  soon  as  his  catholic  majesty  should  de- 
"  part  this  world,  (which  being  much  sooner  expected 
"  by  them,  they  had  two  winters  before  been  at  great 
^*  charge  in  providing  plentiful  magazines  of  all  pro* 
^^  visions  upon  the  frontiers^  that  they  might  be 
**  ready  for  the  war,)  his  majesty  used  all  possible 
<^means  to  prepare  and  dispose  the  Spaniard  to  that 
*^  apprehension,  offering  his  friendship  to  that  de- 
**  gree,  as  might  be  for  the  security  and  benefit  of 
*'  both  crowns.  But  Spain  flattering  itself  with  an 
**  opinion  that  France  would  not  break  with  them, 
"  at  least,  that  they  would  not  give  them  any  cause 
*'  by  administering  matter  of  jealousy  to  them,  never 
**  made  any  real  approach  towards  a  friendship  with 
"  his  majesty;  but  both  by  their  ambassador  here, 
**  and  to  his  majesty^'s  ambassador  at  Madrid,  always 
**  insisted,  as  preliminaries,  upon  the  giving  up  of 
**  Dunkirk,  Tangier,  and  Jamaica. 
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**  Though  France  had  an  ambassador  here,  to  1667. 
**  whom  a  project  for  a  treaty  was  offered,  and  the 
^*  lord  HoUis,  his  majesty's  ambassador  at  Paris,  used 
**  all  endeavours  to  promote  and  prosecute  the  said 
"  treaty:  yet  it  was  quickly  discerned,  that  the 
**  principal  design  of  France  was  to  draw  his  ma- 
*^  jesty  into  such  a  nearer  alliance  as  might  advance 
*'  their  designs ;  without  which  they  had  no  mind 
'*  to  enter  into  the  treaty  proposed.  And  this  was 
*'  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  war  was  entered  into 
**  with  the  Dutch,  from  whidi  time  neither  crown 
^  much  considered  their  making  an  alliance  with 
**  Bnghind. 

''  As  I  did  from  my  soul  abhor  the  entering  into 
<<  this  war,  so  I  never  presumed  to  give  any  advice 
**  or  counsel  for  the  way  of  managing  it,  but  by 
**  opposing  many  propositions  which  seemed  to  the 
'<  late  lord  treasurer  and  myself  to  be  unreasonable;' 
**  as  the  payment  of  the  seamen  by  tickets,  and  many 
^  other  particulars  which  added  to  the  expense; 
'<  My  enemies  took  all  occasions  to  inveigh  against 
'^  me :  and  making  friendship  with  others  out  of  the 
**  council  of  more  licentious  principles,  and  who  knew 
<*  well  enough  how  much  I  disliked  ahd  complained 
'*  of  the  liberty  they  took  to  themselves  of  reviling 
''  all  councils  and  counsellors,  and  turning  all  things 
**  serious  and  sacred  into  ridicule ;  they  took  all 
<*  ways  imaginable  to  render  me  ingrateful  to  all 
''  sorts  of  men,  (whom  I  shall  be  compelled  to  name 
**  in  my  own  defence,)  persuading  those  who  mis^ 
«  carried  in  any  of  their  designs,  that  it  was  the 
**  chancellor's  doing ;  whereof  I  never  knew  any 
**  thing.  However,  they  could  not  withdraw  the 
^<  king^s  favour  from  me,  who  was  still  pleased  to 
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]^fi7.  **  use  my  service  with  others ;  nor  was  there  ever 
♦*  any  thing  done  but  upon  the  joint  advice  of  at 
''  least  the  major  part  of  those  who  were  consulted 
^'  with.  And  as  his  majesty  commanded  my  ser- 
**  vice  in  the  late  treaties,  so  I  never  gave  the  least 
^*  advice  in  private,  nor  writ  one  letter  to  any  per- 
^^  son  in  either  of  those  negotiations,  but  upon  the 
*'  advice  of  the  council,  and  after  it  was  read  in 
**  council,  OP  at  least  by  the  lung  himself  and  some 
^'  others :  and  if  I  prepared  any  instructions  or  me- 
*<  morials,  it  was  by  the  king's  command,  and  the 
*'  request  of  the  secretaries,  who  desired  my  assist- 
**  ance.  Nor  was  it  any  wish  of  my  own,  that  any 
f<  ambassadors  should  give  me  an  account  of  the 
*'  transactions,  but  to  the  secretaries,  with  whom  I 
'*  was  always  ready  to  advise ;  nor  am  I  conscious 
^<  to  myself  of  having  ever  given  advice  that  hath 
*'  proved  mischievous  or  inconvenient  to  his  majesty. 
^  And  I  have  been  so  far  from  being  the  sole  man- 
f'  ager  of  affairs,  that  I  have  not  in  the  whole  last 
^  year  been  above  twice  with  his  majesty  in  any 
**  room  alone,  and  very  seldom  in  the  two  or  three 
«  years  preceding.  And  since  the  parliament  at 
**  Oxford,  it  hath  been  very  visible  that  my  credit 
**  hath  been  very  little,  and  that  very  few  things 
"  have  been  hearkened  to  which  have  been  proposed 
^*  by  me,  but  contradicted  eo  nomine,  because  pro- 
*'  posed  by  me. 

^*  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  lordships  to  re^ 
^<  member  the  office  and  trust  I  had  for  seven  years ; 
^*  in  which,  in  dischai^  of  my  duty,  I  was  obliged 
^^  to  stop  and  obstruct  many  men's  pretences,  and  to 
**  refuse  to  set  the  seal  to  many  pardons  and  other 
^'  grants,  which  would  have  been  profitable  to  those 
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^  who  procured  them^  and  many  whereof,  upon  my  i667. 
**  representation  to  his  majesty,  were  for  ever 
^  stopped ;  which  naturally  have  raised  many  ene- 
^  mies  to  me.  And  my  frequent  concurring  with 
^  the  late  lord  treasurer,  with  whom  I  had  the  ho- 
«  nour  to  have  a  long  and  a  fast  friendship  to  his 
**  death,  in  representing  several  excesses  and  exor- 
^  bitances,  (the  yearly  issues  so  far  exceeding  the 
''  revenue,)  provoked  many  persons  concerned,  of 
*'  great  power  and  credit,  to  do  me  all  the  ill  offices 
^  tiiey  could.  And  yet  I  may  faithfully  say,  that  I 
**  never  meddled  with  any  part  of  the  revenue  or 
^  the  administration  of  it,  but  when  I  wa9  desired 
^  by  the  late  lord  treasurer  to  give  him  my  assist- 
**  ance  and  advice,  (having  had  the  honour  formerly  to 
^  serve  the  crown  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,) 
'^  which  was  for  the  most  part  in  his  majesty's  pre- 
^  sence :  nor  have  I  ever  been  in  the  least  degree 
**  concerned  in  point  of  profit  in  the  letting  any  part 
•*  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  nor  have  ever  treated  or 
^  debated  it  but  in  his  majesty's  presence :  in  which, 
^  my  opinion  concurred  always  with  the  major  part 
^'  of  the  counsellors  who  were  present.  All  which, 
*'  upon  examination,  will  be  made  manifest  to  your 
'*  lordships,  how  much  soever  my  int^rity  is  blasted 
**  by  the  malice  of  those,  who  I  am  confident  do  not 
^^  believe  themselves.  Nor  have  I  in  my  life,  upon 
^  all  the  treaties  or  otherwise,  received  the  value  of 
^  one  shilling  from  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  the 
**  world,  (except  the  books  of  the  Louvre  print  sent 
**  me  by  the  chancellor  of  France  by  that  king^s  di- 
*^  rection,)  but  from  my  own  master ;  to  whose  entire 
**  service,  and  to  the  good  and  welfare  of  my  coun- 
^  try,  ho  man's  heart  was  ever  more  devoted. 
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1667.        ^^  'I'^is  being  my  present  condition,  I  do^  most 

"  humbly  beseech  your  lordships  to  retain  a  favour- 

*'  able  opinion  of  me,  and  to  believe  me  to  be  inno- 
*^  cent  from  those  foul  aspersions,  until  the  contrary 
"  shall  be  proved ;  which  I  am  sure  can  never  be  by 
"  any  man  worthy  to  be  believed.  And  since  the 
"  distemper  of  the  time,  and  the  diflFerence  between 
"  the  two  houses  in  the  present  debate,  with  the 
**  power  and  malice  of  my  enemies^  who  give  out,- 
*^  that  I  shall  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  prorogue 
**  or  dissolve  this  parliament  in  displeasure,  and 
'  "  threaten  to  expose  me  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the 
*'  people,  may  make  me  looked  upon  as  the  cause 
**  which  obstructs  the  king's  service,  and  the  unity 
*^  and  peace  of  the  kingdom;  I  must  humbly  be- 
**  seech  your  lordships,  that  I  may  not  forfeit  your 
"  lordships'  favour  and  protection,  by  withdrawing 
^*  myself  from  so  powerful  a  persecution ;  in  hopes 
'^  I  may  be  able,  by  such  withdrawing,  hereafter  to 
**  appear,  and  make  my  defence ;  when  his  majesty's 
^^  justice,  to  which  I  shall  always  submit,  may  not 
**  be  obstructed  nor  controlled  by  the  power  and 
"  malice  of  those  who  have  sworn  my  destruction." 

The  chancellor  knew  very  well,  that  there  were 
members  enough  in  both  houses  who  would  be  very 
glad  to  take  any  advantage  of  his  words  and  expres- 
sions :  and  therefore  as  he  weighed  them  the  best 
he  could  himself  in  the  short  time  from  which  he 
took  his  resolution  to  be  gone ;  so  he  consulted  with 
as  many  friends  as  that  time  would  allow,  to  the  end 
that  their  jealousy  and  wariness  might  better  watch, 
that  no  expression  might  be  liable  to  a  sinister  inter- 
pretation, than  his  own  passion  and  indisposition 
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could  provide.  And  as  they  all  thought  it  necessary  .\e67. 
that  he  should  leave  somewhat  behind  him,  that 
might  offer  an  excuse  for  his  absence ;  so  they  did 
not  conceive,  that  the  words  before  mentioned  could 
give  any  offence  to  equal  judges.  But  the  least  va^ 
riety  or  change  of  wind  moved  those  waters  to  won- 
derful distempers  and  tempests. 

This  address  was  no  sooner  read,  by  which  they 
perceived  he  was  gone,  but  they  who  had  contributed 
most  to  the  absenting  himself,  and  were  privy  to  all 
the  promises  which  had  invited  him  to  it,  seemed 
much  troubled  that  he  had  escaped  their  justice ; 
and  moved,  **  that  orders  might  be  forthwith  sent  to 
*^  stop  the  ports,  that  so  he  might  be  apprehended ;" 
when  they  well  knew  that  he  was  landed  at  Calais. 
Others  took  exceptions  at  some  expressions, ''which," 
they  said, ''  reflected  upon  the  king's  honour  and  jus- 
''  tice  :"  others  moved,  ^  that  it  might  be  entered  in 
**  their  Journal  Book,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
**  further  consider  of  it  when  they  should  think  fit;" 
and  this  was  ordered. 

The  houses  till  this  time  had  continued  obstinate 
in  their  several  resolutions;  the  commons  every 
day  pressing,  **  that  he  might  be  committed  upon 
**  their  general  accusation  of  treason,"  (for  though 
they  had  amongst  themselves  and  from  their  com- 
mittee oflered  those  particidars  which  are  mentioned 
before,  yet  they  presented  none  to  the  house  of 
peers ;)  and  the  lords  as  positively  refiising  to  com- 
mit him,  till  some  charge  should  be  presented  against 
him  that  amounted  to  treason.  But  now  all  that 
debate  was  at  an  end  by  his.  being  out  of  their 
reach,  so  that  they  pursued  that  point  no  further ; 
whicbi  being  matter  of  privilege,  should  have  been 
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1667.  determined  as  necessarily  as  before,  for  the  preven*^ 
tion  of  the  like  disputes  hereafter.  But  the  com- 
mons wisely  declined  that  contention,  well  knowing 
that  their  party  in  the  house,  that  was  very  pas- 
sionate for  the  commitment  of  the  chancellor,  would 
be  as  much  against  the  general  order  as  any  of  the 
rest  had  been :  and  the  lords  satisfied  themselves 
with  sending  a  message  to  the  house  of  commons, 
'^  that  they  found  by  the  address  which  they  had 
*<  received  that  morning,  and  which  they  likewise 
**  imparted  to  them,  that  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had 
"withdrawn  himself;  and  so  there  was  no  fiirther 
"  occasion  of  debate  upon  that  point/' 
Theapoio.  The  addrcss  was  no  sooner  read  in  that  house, 
bjoldwof  ^***  *'^®y  "^^^  ^^  industriously  promoted  the  for- 
^th  m^r  resolution^  were  inflamed,  as  if  this  very  instru- 
ment  would  contnbute  enough  to  any  thmg  that 
was  wanting ;  and  they  severally  arraigned  it,  and 
inveighed  against  the  person  who  had  sent  it  with 
all  imaginable  bitterness  and  insolence:  whilst  others, 
who  could  not  in  the  hearing  it  read  observe  that  ma- 
lignity that  it  was  accused  of,  sat  still  and  silent,  as  if 
they  suspected  that  somewhat  had  escaped  their  ob- 
anrations  and  discovery,  that  so  much  transported 
other  men  ;  or  because  they  were  well  pleased  that 
a  person,  against  whom  there  was  so  much  malice 
and  fury  professed^  was  got  out  of  their  reach.  In 
conclusion,  after  long  debate  it  was  concluded, 
"  that  the  paper  contained  much  untruth  and  scan* 
**  dal  and  sedition  in  it,  and  that  it  should  be  pub- 
*'  licly  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman  f  which 
vote  they  presently  sent  to  the  lords  for  their  con- 

^  resolution]  reason. 
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curraoce,  who,  though  they  had  tiot  observed  any    i6G7. 

such  guilt  in  it  befiire,  would  maintain  no  further 

contests  with  them,  and  so  concurred  in  the  sen- 
tence :  and  the  poor  paper  wa^  accordingly  with  so- 
lemnity  executed  by  the  appointed  oflScer,  which  made 
the  more  people  inquisitive  into  the  contents  of  it ; 
and  having  gotten  copies  of  it,  they  took  upon  them 
to  censure  the  thing  and  the  person  with  much  more 
clemency  and  compassion,  and  thought  he  had  done 
well  to  decline  such  angry  judges. 

When  the  chancellor  found  himself  at  Calais,  he 
was  unresolved  how  to  dispose  of  himself,  only  that 
he  would  not  go  to  Paris,  against  which  he  was  aUe 
to  make  many  objections :  and  in  this  irresolution 
he  knew  not  how  to  send  any  directions  to  his  chil- 
dren in  England,  to  what  place  they  should  send  his 
servants  and  such  other  accommodations  as  he  should 
want ;  and  therefore  stayed  there  till  he  might  be 
better  informed,  and  know  somewhat  of  the  temper 
of  the  parliament.  In  the  mean  time  he  writ  let- 
ters to  the  earl  of  St«  Alban's  at  Paris,  from  whose 
very  late  professions  he  had  reason  to  expect  civility, 
and  that  was  all  he  did  expect ;  never  imagining 
that  he  should  receive  any  grace  from  the  queen,  or 
that  it  was  fit  for  him  to  cast  himself  at  her  feet, 
whilst  he  was  in  his  majesty's  dis^easure.  Only  he 
desired  to  know,  '<  whether  there  would  be  any  ob-Tbe  chan- 
''  jection  against  his  coming  to  Roan,"  and  desiring,  totbe"^"^^ 
"  if  there  were  no  objection  against  it,  that  a  coach  fj^JJ^jf^^ 
"  might  be  hired  to  meet  him  on  such  a  day  at  Ab- "**''«  *«  ^*- 

o  ^  move  to 

^  beville."    The  lieutenant  governor  of  Calais  had.  Roan : 
upon  his  first  arrival  theve,  given  advertisement  to 
the  court  of  it :  and  by  the  same  post  tliat  he  re- 
ceived a  very  dry  letter  fi^m  the  earl  of  St.  Alban^s^ 
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; 
I  1667.    in  which  he  said,  '^  he  thought  that  court  would  ap- 

I  **  prove  of  his  coming  to  Roan ;''  he  received  like- 

wise a  letter  of  great  civility  from  the  count  de 
Louvois,  secretary  of  state,  in  which  he  congratu- 
which  is    lated  his  safe  arrival  in  France,  and  told  him,  "  that 
'^  his  majesty  was  well  pleased  with  it,  and  with  his 
**  purpose  of  coming  to  Roan,  where  he  should  find 
**  himself  very  welcome/'     At  the  same  time  letters 
were  sent  to  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Calais,  Bou- 
l(^e,  and  Montrevil,  ''to  treat  him  as  a  person  of 
^  whom  the  king  had  esteem,  and  to  give  him  such 
^  an  escort  as  might  make  his  journey  secure  f  of 
all  which  he  received  advertisement,  and,  **  that  a 
^  coach  wpuld  be  ready  at  Abbeville'to  wait  for  him 
*^  at  the  day  he  had  appointed." 
He  begins       And  uow  hc  thought  he  might  well  take  his  reso- 
his  journey:  jyji^jj .  ^^j  thcrcupon  gavc  duTcction,  "  that  such  of 
**  his  family,  whose  attendance  he  could  not  be  well 
'5  without,  might  with  all  expedition  be  with  him  at 
*'  Roan.;  and  such  monies  might  be  likewise  retum- 
"  ed  thither  for  him,  as  were  necessary,"  for  he  had 
not  brought  with  him  supply  enough  for  long  time. 
And  so  he  provided  to  leave  Calais,  that  he  might 
be  warm  in  his  winter-quarters  as  soon  as  might  be, 
which  both  the  season  of  the  year,  it  being  now 
within  few  days  of  Christmas,  and  his  expectation 
of  a  speedy  defluxion  of  the  gout,  made  very  requi- 
site.    When  he  came  to  Boidogne,  he  found  orders 
from  the  marshal  D'Aumont  to  his  lieutenant  for  a 
guard  to  Montrevil,  the  Spanish  garrisons  making 
frequent  incursions  into  those  quarters :    and  at 
Montrevil  the    duke  D'Elboeuf  visited    him,   and 
invited  him  to  supper,  which  the  chancellor  was  so 
much  tired  with  his  journey  that  he  accepted  not ; 
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but  was  not  suffered  to  refuse  his  coach  the  next    1667. 

day .  to  Abbeville,  where  he  found  a  coach  fipom  *"""""" 

Paris  ready  to  carry  him  to  Roan. 

'    It  was  Christmas-eve  when  he  came  to  Dieppe, 

and  it  was  a  long  journey  the  next  day  to  Roan ; 

which  made  him  send  to  the  governor,  to  desire  that 

the  ports  might  be  open  much  sooner  than  their 

hour,  which  was  granted:  so  that  he  came  to  a  very 

ill  inn,  well  known  at  Testes,  near  the  middle  way 

to  Roan,  about  noon.     And  when  he  was  within 

view  of  that  place,  a  gentleman,  passing  by  in  a 

good  gallop  with  a  couple  of  servants,  asked,  **  whe- 

^  ther  the    chancellor    of  England  was    in    that 

"  coach  ;**  and  being  answered,  '*  that  he  was,"  he 

alighted  at  the  coach-side,  and  gave  him  a  letter 

from  the  king,  which  contained  only  credit  to  what 

that  gentleman,  monsieur  le  Fonde,  his  servant  in 

ordinary,  should  say  to  him  from  his  majesty.     The 

gentleman,  after  some  expressions  of  his  majesty's 

grace  and  good  opinion,  told  him,  ''that  the  king  But  reoiYM 

"  had  latdy  received  advertisement  from  his  envoy  ^^*^^ 

"  in  England,  that  the  parliament  there  was  8o|^J]j|^j;^ 

^  much  incensed  against  him,  the  chancellor,  that  if 

^'  he  should  be  suffered  to  stay  in  France,  it  would 

*'  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  affairs  of  his  Christian  ma- 

^  jesty,  (to  whom  he  was  confident  the  chancellor 

**  wished  well,)  that  it  might  make  a  breach  between 

*'  the  two  crowns ;  and  therefore  he  ^esired  him  to 

<<  make  what  speed  he  could  out  of  his  dominions ; 

''  and  that  he  might  want  no  accommodation  for  his 

*'  journey,  that,  gentleman  was  to  accompany  him, 

**  till  he  saw  him  out  of  France.** 

He  was  marvellously  struck  with  this  encounter, 
which  he  looked  not  for,  nor  could  resdve  what  to 
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\6Ci7.  do,  being  at  liberty  to  make  his  journey  which  way 
he  would  so  he  rested  not,  which  was  the  only 
thing  he  desired :  so  he  desired  the  gentleman  (for 
ail  this  conversation  was  in  the  highway)  **  to  come 
**  into  the  coach,  and  to  accompany  him  to  Roan, 
"  where  they  would  confer  further."  The  gentle^ 
man,  though  he  was  a  very  dvil  person,  seemed  to 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  return  to  Dieppe, 
and  so  to  Calais,  as  the  shortest  way  out  of  France  : 
but  he  had  no  commission  to  ui^  that,  and  so  con« 
descended  to  go  that  night  to  Roan  ;  with  a  decla- 
ration,  ''that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  the 
"  next  day  very  early  in  the  coach,  which  way 
''  soever  he  intended  to  make  his  journey." 

It  was  late  in  the  night  before  they  reached 

Roan :  and  the  coach  was  overthrown  three  times 

in  the  gentleman's  sight,  who  chose  to  ride  his 

horse ;  so  that  the  chancellor  was  really  hurt  and 

bruised,   and  scarce    able  to    set  his^foot  to  the 

ground.      And  therefore   he  told  the  gentleman 

He  n^n^  plainly,  ''  that  he  could  not  make  any  journey  the 

•eotohniu  tt  jjgxt  day :  but  that  he  would  presently  write  to 

health  to    «  Paris  to  a  friend,  who  should  inform  the  king  of 

thecoort.  ,  . 

^  the  ill  condition  he  was  m,  and  desire  some  time 
*'  of  rest ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
^  letter,  he  would  send  an  express  with  it,  who 
''  should  make  all  possible  haste  in  going  and  com- 
'*  ing."  Monsieur  le  Fonde  assured  him,  '<  the  mat- 
'*  ter  was  so  fiiUy  resolved,  that  no  writing  would 
'*  procure  any  time  to  stay  in  France ;  and  therefore 
**  desired  him  to  hasten  his  journey,  which  way  so- 
"  ever  he  intended  it.**  But  when  he  saw  there 
was  no  remedy,  he  likewise  writ  to  the  court,  and 
the  chancellor  to  the  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  from  whom 
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he  thoujght  he  should  recdve  offices  of  humanity,    1667. 
and  to  another ^Mend,  upon  whose  affection  he  more 
depended :  and  with  those  letters  tlie  express  was 
despatched. 

They  who  had  prevailed  so  far  against  him  in^heocca. 
England  were  not  yet  satisfied,  but  contrived  those  m  tmt. 
ways  to  disquiet  him  as  much  in  France,  by  telling  pi^^oc^^ 
monsieur  Ruvigny,  (who  was  too  easily  disposed  to 
Iielieve  them,)  <<that  the  parliament  was  so  much  of- 
**  fended  with  the  chancellor,  that  it  would  never 
*'  consent  that  the  king  should  enter  into  a  close 
**  and  firm  alliance  with  France,"  which  it  was  his 
business  to  solicit,  ^*  whilst  he  should  be  permitted 
**  to  stay  within  that  kingdom  :"  when  in  truth  all 
the  malice  against  him  was  contained  within  the 
breasts  of  few  men,  who  by  incensing  the  king,  and 
infusing  many  false  and  groundless  relations  into 
him,  drew  such  a  num«x>us  party  to  contribute  to 
their  ends. 

When  he  was  now  gone,  they  observed  to  theProoeed- 
king,  **what  a  great  faction  there  was  m  bothhimioEn^ 
**  houses  that  adhered  to  the  chancellor,*'  who  were 
called  Clarendonians ;  and  when  any  opposition  was 
made  to  any  thing  that  was  proposed,  as  frequently 
there  was,  **  it  was  always  done  by  the  Clarendon- 
**  ians  :"  whose  condition  they  thought  was  not  de- 
sperate enough,  except  they  proceeded  further  than 
was  yet  done.  They  laboured  with  all  their  power, 
that  he  might  be,  attainted  of  high  treason  by  act  of 
pariiam^nt,  and  that  both  his  sons  might  be  remov- 
ed from  the  court :  both  which,  notwithstahding  all 
their  importunity,  his  majesty  positively  refused  to 
consent  to.  Then  they  told  him,  "that  the  chancel- 
**  lor  only  waited  the  season  that  the  parliament 

VOL.  III.  A  a 
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1667.    **  should  be  eotifirmed  in  ill  humour,  to  whidi  thej 
^  "  were  inclined ;  and  then  he  would  return  and  sit 

**  in  the  house  to  disturb  all  theu*  counsels,  and 
**  obstruct  all  his  ser^ce :  and  therefore  they  pro* 
'^  posed,  since  he  had  fled  from  the  hand  of  jus- 
**  tice,  that  there  could  be  no  more  prosecution  for 
**  his  guilt,"  (which  was  untrue,  for  they  might  as 
well  have  proceeded  and  proved  the  crimes  objected 
against  him  if  they  could,)  **  a  bill  of  banishment)** 
which  they  had  prepared,  *<  might  be  brought  in 
**  against  him ;"  which  his  majesty  consented  to, 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  duke  of  York  urged  to 
the  contrary  upon  the  king's  promise  to  him,  and 
which  had  only  betrayed  the  chancellor  to  making 
his  escape.  But  the  king  alleged,  **  that  the  conde- 
**  scension  Was  necessary  for  his  good,  and  to  com- 
^*  pound  with  those  who  would  else  press  that  which 
*'  would  be  more  mischievous  to  him." 
A  bill  of  Whereupon  a  bill  for  his  banishment  was  prefer- 
paued  a.  red.  Only  upon  his  having  declined  the  proceeding  of 
gamit  »»•  j^g^i^.^  jjy  jjjg  flight,  without  so  much  as  endeavouring 
to  prove  one  of  the  crimes  they  had  charged  upon 
him :  and  this  bill  was  passed  by  the  two  houses, 
and  confirmed  by  the  king ;  of  whom  they  had  yet 
so  much  jealousy,  that  they  left  it  not  in  his  power 
to  pardon  him  without  the  consent  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament.  And  this  act  was  to  be  absolute, 
**  except  by  a  day  appointed,"  (which  was  so  shorty 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  comply  with 
it,  except  he  could  have  rode  post,)  ^'  he  should  ap- 
*'  pear  before  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  or  deli- 
**  ver  himself  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who 
**  was  to  detain  him  in  custody  till  he  had  acquaint- 
**  ed  |the  parliament  with  it :  in  the  mean  time  no 
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'*  person  was  to  presume  to  hold  any  correspondence^  \667. 
"  with  him,  or  to  write  to  him,  except  his  own  chil-  ~ 

**  dren  or  his  menial  servants,  who  were  obliged  to 
"  shew  the  letters  which  they  sent  or  received  to 
*^  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state." 

The  express  that  had  been  sent  to  Paris  retinm- "•«««'•• 
ed  with  reiterated  orders,  to  monsieur  le  Fonde  tocond  tima 
hasten  the  chancellor's  journey,  and  not  to  suffer  him  ftmm. 
to  remain  there;  who  executed  the  commands  he 
had  received  with  great  punctuality  and  importunity. 
The  earl  of  St.  Alban's  did  not  vouchsafe  to  return 
any  answer  to  his  letter,  or  to  interpose  on  his  be- 
half, that  he  might  rest  till  he  might  securely  enter 
upon  his  journey :  only  abbot  Mountague  writ  very 
oUigin^y  to  him,  and  offered  aU  the  offices  could  be 
in  his  power  to  perform,  Baod  excused  the  rigour  of 
the  court's  proceedings,  as  the  effect  of  such  reason  of 
state,  as  would  not  permit  any  iteration  whilst  tliey 
had  that  apprehension  of  the  parfiament;  and  there- 
fiire  advised  him  ^^  to  comply  with  thdff  wbhes, 
**  and  make  no  longer  stay  in  Roan,  which  would 
*^  not  be  permitted."  But  the  general  indisposition 
of  his  body,  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  and  the 
bruises  he  had  received  by  the  Ms  and  o  vartumings 
<if  die  coach,  made  him  not  aUe  to  rise  out  of  his 
bed;  and  the  physicians,  who  had  taken  much 
blood  from  him,  exceedingly  dissuaded  it.  All 
which,  how  visible  soever,  prevailed  not  with  his 
French  conductor  to  lessen  his  importunity  that  he 
would  go,  though  it  was  evident  he  could  not  easily 
stand ;  of  which  no  doubt  he  gave  true  and  faithful 
advCTtisement  to  the  court,  though  the  jealousy  of 
being  not  thought  active  enough  in  his  trust  made 

A  a  2 
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1667.  his  behaviour  much  less  civil,  than  is  agreeable  to 
the  custom  of  that  nation. 

HesgaiD  However,  the  chancellor,  hardened  by  the  inhu- 
wJurstiL  nianity  of  his  treatment,  writ  such  a  letter  in  Latin 
thi^Fre'ndT*^  monsieur  de  Lionne,  by  whose  hand  all  the  un- 
«*^5  gentle  orders  to  monsieur  le  Fonde  had  been  trans- 
mitted, as  expressed  the  condition  he  was  in,  and 
.  his  disability  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  com- 
mands, until  he  could  recover  more  strength ;  not 
without  complaint  of  the  little  civility  he  had  re- 
ceived in  France.  And  he  writ  likewise  to  the  ab- 
bot Mountague,  *^  to  use  his  credit  with  monsieur  de 
"  Tellier,"  upon  whose  humanity  he  more  depended, 
"  to  interpose  with  his  Christian  majesty,  that  he 
*^  might  not  be  pressed  beyond  what  his  health 
*<  would  bear."  And  since  at  that  time  he  resolved 
to  make  his  journey  to  Avignon,  that  he  might  be 
out  of  the  dominions  of  France,  he  desired,  ^*  that  he 
"  might  have  liberty  to  rest  some  days  at  Orleans, 
^'  until  his  servants  who  were  upon  the  sea,  and 
'^  brought  with  them  many  things  which  he  wanted, 
"  might  come  to  him ;  and  that  he  might  after- 
*^  wards,  in  so  long  a  journey  in  the  worst  season  of 
^*  the  year,  have  liberty  to  take  such  repose  as  his 
**  health  would  require ;  in  which  he  could  not  af- 
**  feet  unnecessary  delay,  for  the  great  charge  and 
*'  expense  it  must  be  accompanied  with." 

1668.  The  answer  he  received  fix)m  monsieur  de  Lionne 
fr^Vorfln  was  the  renewing  the  kingV commands  for  his  speedy 
im^ftte.  departure,  "as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  to  his  af- 
ly*           "fairs,  and  which   must  not  be  disputed."     But 

that  which  affected  him  the  more  tenderly,  was  the 
sight  of  a  billet  which  abbot  Mountague  sent  to  him. 
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that  he  had  received  irotn  monsieur  de  Tellier,  in  1668. 
which  he  said,  ^Hhat  he  had,  according  to  his  desire, 
*^  moved  his  Christian  majesty  concerning  the  chan- 
''  cellor  of  England ;  and  that  his  majesty  was  much 
^  displeased  that  he  made  not  more  haste  to  comply 
"  with  what  was  most  necessary  for  his  affairs,  and 
'^  that  it  must  be  no  longer  delayed ;  and  that  if  he 
^^  chose  to  pass  to  Avignpn,  he  might  rest  one  day  in 
'*  ten,  which  was  all  his  majesty  would  allow." 

This  unexpected  determination,  without  the  least 
ceremony  or  circumstance  of  remorse,  signified  by  a 
person  who  he  was  weU  assured  was  well  inclined 
to  have  returned  a  more  grateftil  answer,  in  the  in- 
stant suppressed  all  hopes  of  finding  any  humanity 
in  France,  and  raised  a  resolution  in  him  to  get  out 
of  those  dominions  with  all  the  expedition  that  was 
possible:  which  his  French  conductor  ui^d  with 
new  and  importunate  instance ;  insomuch  as  though 
there  was  sure  information,  that  the  ship,  in  which 
the  chancellor's  servants  and  goods  were  embarked, 
was  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  only  kept 
by  the  cross  wind  firom  coming  up  to  the  town ;  he 
would  by  no  means  consent  to  the  delay'  of  one  day 
in  expectation  of  it,  or  that  his  servants  might  come 
to  him  by  land,  as  he  had  sent  to  them  to  do. 

At  this  very  time  arrived  an  express,  a  servant  of 
his,  sent  by  his  children,  with  a  particular  account 
of  aU  the  transactions  in  parliament,  and  of  the  bill 
of  banishment ;  of  nothing  of  which  he  had  before 
heard,  and  upon  which  the  duke  of  York,  who 
looked  upon  himself  as  ill  used  by  that  prosecution, 
was  of  opinion,*^  that  the  chancellor  should  make  all 

'  delay]  stay 
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1668.  M  possible  haste,  and  appear  by  the  day  appdnted, 
"  and  undergo  the  trial,  in  which  he  knew  his  inno* 
"  oence  would  justify  him."  This  advice,  with  a 
little  indignation  at  the  discourtesy  of  the  court  of 
France,  diverted  him  from  any  further  thought  of 
Avignon.  And  though  he  did  not  imagine  that  his 
strength  would  be  sufficient  to  perform  the  journey 
by  the  day  assigned,  (for  the  gout  had  alresdj  seiz- 
ed upon  both  his  feet,)  nor  did  the  arguments  for  his 
return  satisfy  him ;  and  the  breach  of  all  the  pro- 
mises which  had  been  made  was  no  sign  that  they 
meant  speedily  to  bring  him  to  trial,  towards  which 
they  had  not  yet  made  any  preparation:  yet  he 
resolved  to  make  aU  possiUe  haste  to  Calais,  that  it 
might  be  in  his  power  to  proceed  according  to  such 
directions  as  he  might  reasonably  expect  to  receive 
there  from  his  friends  from  England,  and  from 
whence  he  might  quickly  remove  into  the  Spanish 
dominions;  though  the  climate  of  Flanders,  well 
known  to  him,  terrified  him  in  respect  of  the  season 
and  his  approaching  gout.  And  with  this  resolution 
he  despatched  the  express  again  for  England ;  and 
left  order  with  a  merchant  at  Roan,  **  to  receive  his 
"  goods  when  the  ship  should  arrive,  and  detain 
'*  both  them  and  his  servants  till  he  should  send  fur- 
**  ther  orders  from  Calais:"  and  at  the  same  time  he 
writ  to  a  friend  in  Flanders,  to  speak  to  the  marquis 
of  Carracena,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  held  a 
fair  correspondence,  <'to  send  him  a  pass  to  go 
*•  through  that  country  to  what  place  he  should 
^  think  fit."  And  having  thus  provided  for  his 
journey,  he  departed  fh>m  Roan,  after  he  had  re- 
mained there  about  twenty  days. 
He  retorm      ju  |,q^  jy  ^  condition  of  health  soever  he  was  to 
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travel^  when  the  days  were  at  shortest,  he  resold-  1668. 
ed  to  make  no  stay  till  he  should  readi  Calais,  to 
the  end,  that  if  he  met  with  no  advice  there  to 
the  contrary,  he  might  be  at  London  by  the  day  li« 
mited  by  the  proclamation,  which  was  the  first  of 
February  that  style :  and  it  was  the  last  of  Januaiy  wheniM  n 
the  French  style  when  he  arrived  at  Calais,  sOhiTbedbya 
broken  with  the  fatigue  of  the  joujmey  and  the  de-fu^7"' 
fluxion  of  the  gout,  that  he  could  not  move  but  as  he 
was  carried,  and  was  so  put  into  a  bed ;  and  the 
next  morning  the  physicians  found  him  in  a  fever, 
and  thought  it  necessary  to  open  a  vein,  which  they 
presently  did.  But  the  pains  in  all  his  limbs  so  id- 
creased,  that  he  was  not  able  to  turn  in  his  bed ; 
nor  for  many  nights  closed  his  eyes.  Many  letters 
he  found  there  from  England,  but  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  read  them,  nor  in  truth  could  speak  and 
discourse  with  any  body.  Monsieur  le  Fonde,  out 
of  pure  compassion,  suffered  him  to  remain  some 
days  without  his  vexation,  until  he  received  fresh 
orders  firom  Paris,  **  that  the  chancellor  might  not, 
*^  in  what  case  soever,  be  suffered  to  remain  in  Ca^ 
<<]ais:'*    and  then  he  renewed   his    importunity,  ^«^  >>•»»- 

QIIIIVQ  to  ^&* 

'<  that  he  would  the  next  day  leave  the  town,  and  tire  oat  of 
**  either  by  sea  or  land,  if  he  thought  it  not  fit  tOtemtorte^. 
'^  pass  for  England,  put  himself  into  the  Spanish 
**  dominions,  which  he  might  do  in  few  hours." 

He  was  so  confounded  with  the  barbarity,  that  he 
had  no  mind  to  give  him  any  answer ;  nor  could  he 
suddenly  find  words,  their  conversation  being  in  La- 
tin, to  express  the  passion  he  was  in.  At  last  he 
told  him,  **  that  he  must  bring  orders  fix)m  God  Al- 
"  mighty  as  well  as  from  the  king,  before  he  could 
**  obey :  that  he  saw  the  condition  he  was  in,  and 
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J  668.  <<  conferred  every  day  with  his  physicians,  by  which 
"  he  could  not  but  know,  that  he  could  neither  help 
**  himself,  nor  endure  the  being  carried  out  of  that 
"  chamber,  if  the  house  were  in  a  flame ;  and  there- 
**  fore  that  he  did  not  use  him  like  a  gentleman,  in 
**  adding  his  unreasonable  importuriities  to  the  vex- 
*^  ation  he  suffered  by  pain  and  sickness.  That  he 
^'  might  be  very  confident,  his  treatment  had  not 
**  been  so  obliging  to  make  him  stay  one  hour  in 
*^  France^  after  he  should  be  able  to  go  out  of  it : 
**  but  he  would  not  willingly  endanger  himself  by 
'^  sea  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  That 
^^he  knew"  (for  he  had  shewed  him  his  letter) 
^*  that  he  had  written  into  Flanders  for  a  pass, 
'V which  was  not  yet  come:  as  soon  as  it  did,  if  he 
**  could  procure  a  litter  and  endure  the  motion  of  it, 
"  he  would  remove  to  St.Omer's  or  Newport,  which 
**  were  the  nearest  places  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
"ment." 

To  all  which  he  replied  with  no  excess  of  courtei^, 
^*  that  he  must  and  would  obey  his  orders  as  he  had 
*^  done  ;  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  judge  of  his 
'^  disability  to  remove,  or  of  the  pain  he  under- 
**  went."  And  there  is  no  doubt  the  gentleman, 
who  was  well  bred,  and  in  hb  nature  very  civil,  was 
not  pleased  with  his  province,  and  much  troubled 
that  he  could  not  avoid  the  delivery  of  the  orders 
he  received :  and  the  conjuncture  of  their  affairs 
was  such,  with  reference  to  the  designs  then  on  foot, 
that  every  post  brought  reiterated  commands  for 
the  chancellor's  remove ;  which  grew  every  day 
more  impossible,  by  the  access  of  new  pain  to  the 
weakness  he  was  in  for  want  of  sleep  without  any 
kind  of  sustenance. 
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Notwithstanding  which,  within  few  days  after  I668f 
the  last  encounter,  upon  fresh  letters  from  monsieur 
de  Lionne,  the  gentleman  came  again  to  him,  told 
him  what  orders  he  had  received,  and  again  pro- 
posed, <*  that  he  would  either  make  use  of  a  boat  to 
"  Newport  or  Ostend,  or  a  brancard  to  St.  Omer's ; 
**  either  of  which  he  would  cause  to  be  provided 
«  {gainst  the  next  morning,  for  the  king^s  service 
**  was  exceedingly  concerned  in  the  expedition." 
And  when  he  saw  the  other  was  not  moved  with 
what  he  said,  nor  gave  him  any  answer,  he  told 
him  plainly,  "  that  the  king  would  be  obeyed  in  his 
**  own  dominions  ;  and  if  he  would  not  choose  to  do 
^*  that  which  the  king  had  required,  he  must  go  to 
*'  the  governor,  who  had  authority  and  power  to 
'^  compel  him,  which  he  durst  not  but  do.*'  Upon 
which,  with  the  supply  of  spirit  that  choler  adminis^ 
tered  to  him,  he  told  him,  '*  that  though  the  king 
<<  was  a  very  great  and  powerful  prince,  he  was  not 
'*  yet  so  omnipotent,  as  to  make  a  dying  man  strong 
**  enough  to  undertake  a  journey.  That  he  was  at 
**  the  king^s  mercy,  and  would  endure  what  he 
'^  should  exact  from  him  as  well  as  he  was  able  :  it 
**  was  in  his  majesty's  power  to  send  him  a  prisoner 
**  into  England,  or  to  cause  him  to  be  carried  dead 
<«  or  alive  into  the  Spanish  territories ;  but  he  woidd 
^*  not  be  Jeh  de  se,  by  willingly  attempting  to  do 
**  what  be  and  all  who  saw  him  knew  was  not  possi- 
'*  ble  for  him  to  perform."  And  in  this  passion  he 
added  some  words  of  reproach  to  le  Fonde,  which 
were  more  due  to  monsieur  de  Lionne,  who  in  truth 
had  not  behaved  himself  with  any  civility :  where- 
upon he  withdrew  in   the  like   disorder,  and  for 
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1668.    some  days  forbore  so  much  as  to  see  him,  in  which 
he  had  never  before  failed  a  day. 

And  the  chancellor,  who  really  did  believe  that 
some  force  and  violence  would  be  used  towards  him, 
presently  sent  to  desire  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
town  and  the  lieutenant  governor  to  come  to  him ; 
and  then  told  them  all  the  treatment  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  monsieur  le  Fonde,  and  appealed  to  them, 
**  whether  they  thought  him  in  a  condition  to  per- 
**  form  any  journey/'  And  the  physicians  being 
likewise  present,  he  required  them  to  sign  such  a 
certificate  and  testimony  of  his  sickness  as  they 
thought  their  duty,  which  they  readily  performed ; 
very  fully  declaring  under  their  hands,  **that  he 
**  could  not  be  removed  out  of  the  chamber  in  which 
**  he  lay,  without  manifest  danger  of  his  life."  And 
the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  president  of  justice 
seemed  much  scandalized  at  what  had  been  so  much 
pressed,  of  which  they  had  taken  notice  many  days : 
and  the  one  of  them  wrote  to  the  count  of  Charrou, 
governor  of  the  town  and  then  at  court,  and  the 
other  to  monsieur  de  Lionne,  what  they  thought 
fit ;  and  the  certificate  of  the  physicians  was  en- 
closed to  the  abbot  Mountague,  with  a  full  relation 
of  what  had  passed.  And  it  was  never  doubted,  but 
that  monsieur  le  Fonde  himself  made  a  very  faithful 
relation  of  the  impossibility  that  the  chancellor 
could  comply  with  what  was  required,  in  the  state 
of  sickness  and  pain  that  he  was  in  at  present. 
Tbe  French  By  this  time  the  French  court  discovered,  that 
d«Dij'iaten  they  were  prevented  of  entering  into  that  strait  al- 

ita  bcha- 


Tiour. 


liance  they  hoped  with  En^and,  (and  for  obtaining 
whereof  they  had  gratified  the  proud  and  malicious 
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homottn  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  hnrd  Ar-  K68. 
fington  in  the  treatment  of  th^  chanceltor»)  hy  the 
triple  league,  which  they  had  used  all  those  com- 
pliances to  prevent :  so  that  by  the  next  post  after 
the  receipt  of  the  certificate  from  the  physicians, 
monsieur  de  Ldonne  writ  a  very  civil  letter  'to  the 
chancellor,  in  which  he  protested,  ^  that  he  had  the 
'^  same  respect  for  him  which  he  had  alwaya  pro- 
^  fessed  to  have  in  his  greatest  fortune,  and  that  it 
^  was  never  in  the  purpose  of  his  Christian  majesty 
^  to  endanger  his  health  by  making  any  journey  that 
^  he  could  not  well  endure;  and  therefore  that  it^*^ 

leave  to 

**  was  left  entirely  to  himself  to  remove  from  Calais  reside  in 

Krance. 

''  when  he  thought  fit,  and  to  go  to  what  place  he 
'^  would.*^  And  monsieur  le  Fonde  came  now  again 
to  visit  him  with  another  countenance,  by  which  a 
man  could  not  but  discern,  that  he  was  much  better 
pleased  with  the  commission  he  had  received  last, 
than  with  the  former ;  and  told  him,  **  that  he  was 
**  now  to  receive  no  orders  but  from  himself,  which 
"  he  woidd  gladly  obey/* 

This  gave  him  some  little  ease  in  the  agony  he 
was  in,  for  his  pains  increased  to  an  intolerable  de- 
gree, insomuch  that  he  could  not  rise  out  of  his  bed 
in  SIX  weeks.  And  it  was  the  more  welcome  to 
him,  because  at  the  same  time  he  received  an  ac- 
count from  his  friend  in  Flanders,  **  that  the  marquis 
^  of  Castille  Roderigo,  with  as  much  r^ret  as  a 
^  civil  man  could  express,  protested,  that  the  fear  he 
**  had  of  offending  the  parliament  at  that  time  would 
^^  not  permit  him  to  grant  a  pass:  but  if  he  would 
^  come  to  Newport,  he  should  find  the  governor 
^'  there  well  prepared  and  disposed  to  shew  him  all 
<<  possible  respect,  and  to  accommodate  him  in  his 
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1668.  '*  passage  throughout  the  country^  where  it  would 
"  not  be  convenient  for  him  to  make  any  stay :  and 
'<  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  great  misfortune  to 
^'  himself,  that  he  might  not  wait  upon  him  in  his 
*^  passage.''  This  made  it  easy  for  him  to  discern, 
that  bis  enemies  would  not  give  him  any  rest  in 
any  place  where  their  malice  could  reach  him  :  and 
since  th^  were  so  terrible  that  the  marquis  of 
CastiUe  Roderigo  durst  not  grant  him  a  pass,  he 
thought  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  for  them  to 
cause  some  affront  to  be  put  on  him  when  he  should 
be  without  any  pass ;  though  he  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  marquis's  failing  in  point  of  honour 
or  courtesy. 

At  the  same  time  he  received  advice  from  his 
friends  in  England,  '<  that  the  storm  from  France 
^*  was  over,  and  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  stay 
"  in  any  part  thereof;  and  for  the  present  they 
*^  wished  that  he  would  repair  to  the  waters  of  Bour* 
**  bon  for  his  health,  and  then  choose  such  a  place 
**  to  reside  in,  as  upon  inquiry  he  should  judge  most 
"  proper."  But  he  was  not  yet  so  far  reconciled  to 
that  court,  though  he  liked  the  climate  well,  as  to 
depend  upon  its  protection:  and  therefore  he  re- 
sumed his  former  purpose  of  going  to  Avignon,  and, 
if  he  could  recover  strength  for  the  journey  before 
the  season  should  be  expired  for  drinking  the  waters 
of  Bourbon  to  pass  that  way.  And  to  that  purpose 
he  sent  to  the  court  **  for  a  pass  to  Avignon,  with 
**  liberty  to  stay  some  days  at  Roan,"  where  his  goods 
and  his  monies  were,  (for  his  servants  had  come 
from  thence  to  him  to  Calais,)  **  and  to  use  the  wa- 
**  ters  of  Bourbon  in  his  way :"  all  which  was  readily 
granted. 
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It  was  the  third  of  April,  before  he  recovered  1668. 
strength  enough  to  endure  a  coach :  and  then,  having 
bought  a  large  and  easy  coach  of  the  president  of 
Calais,  he  hired  horses  there.  And  so  he  begun  his  He  retnmt 
joumej  for  Roan,  being  still  so  lame  and  weak  that 
he  could  not  go  without  being  supported :  and  the 
first  day  had  a  very  ill  omen  by  the  negligence  of 
the  coachman,  who  passing  upon  the  sands  between 
Calais  and  Boulogne,  when  the  sea  was  flowing, 
drove  so  unadvisedly,  (which  he  might  have  avoided, 
as  the  horsemen  and  another  coach  did,)  that  the 
sea  came  over  the  boot  of  the  coach,  to  the  middle 
of  all  those,  who  sat  in  it ;  and  a  minute's  pause 
moi*e  had  inevitably  overthrown  the  coach,  (the 
weight  whereof  only  then  prevented  it,)  and  they  had 
been  all  covered  with  the  sea.  .  And  two  days  after, 
by  the  change  of  the  coachman  for  a  worse,  he  was 
overthrown  in.  a  place  almost  as  bad,  into,  a  deep 
and  dirty  water;  from  whence  he  was  with  difficulty 
and  some  hurt  drawn  out.  Both  which  wonderful 
deliverances  were  comfortable  instances,  that  God 
would  protect  him,  of  which  he  had  within  few  days 
a  fresh  and  extraordinary  evidence. 

When  he  came^  to  Roan,  he  received  all  those  or- 
ders he  had  desired  from  the  court.  And  a  letter 
from  abbot  Mountague  assured  him,  **  that  he  need 
*^  no  more  apprehend  any  discommodity  from  orders 
^'  of  the  court,  but  might  be  confident  of  the  con- 
«  trary,  and  of  all  respect  that  could  be  shewed  him 
**  from  thence :  that  he  might  stay  at  Roan  as  long 
**  as  his  indisposition  required ;  and  when  he  had 
**  made  use  of  the  waters  of  Bourbon,  he  might  re- 
^^  tire  to  any  place  he.  would  choose  to  reside  in." 
Monsieur  le  Fonde  had  orders,  ''.after  he  had  ac- 
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1668.  **  companied  the  chancellor  two  or  three  days*  jour- 
"  Tiey  towards  Bourbon,  except  he  desired  his  com- 
•*  pany  longer,  to  return  to  the  court.**  Only  mon- 
sieur de  Lionne  desired,  ^*  that  he  would  not  in 
**  his  journey  come  nearer  Paris  than  the  direct 
*^  way  required  him  to  do,  because  the  emperor's 
"  agent  at  London,  the  baron  of  Isola,  had  con- 
'^  fidently  averred,  that  the  king  had  one  day  gone 
*'  incognito  from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  to  meet  the 
'*  chancellor,  and  had  a  long  private  conference  with 
«him.** 
From  When  he  had  stayed  as  long  at  Roan  as  was  ne^ 

begins  bis  cessary  for  the  taking  a  little  physic  and  recovering 
Ari^ooD?  a  little  strength,  the  season  required  his  making 
haste  to  Bourbon :  and  so  on  the  28d  of  April  he 
began  his  journey  from  thence ;  and  that  he  might 
comply  with  the  directions  of  monsieur  de  Lionpe, 
he  chose  to  go  by  the  way  of  Eureux,  and  to  lodge 
there  that  night.  And  because  he  was  unable  to 
go  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  he  sent  a  servant  before,  as 
he  had  always  done^  to  choose  an  inn  where  there 
was  some  ground-lodging,  which  often  was  attended 
with  discommodity  enough,  and  now  (besides  being 
forced  to  go  through  the  dty  into  the  suburbs)  was 
like  to  cost  him  very  dear. 
He  u great.  There  happened  to  be  at  that  time  quartered 
bj  some  there  a  foot  company  of  English  seamen,  who  had 
Eureu.  *  been  raised  and  were  entertained  to  serve  the  French 
in  attending  upon  their  artillery,  some  of  them  being 
gunners ;  and  none  of  them  had  the  language,  but 
were  attended  by  a  Dutch  conductor,  who  spake  ill 
English,  for  their  interpreter.  Their  behaviour 
there  was  so  rude  and  barbarous,  in  being  always 
drunk,  and  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  the  towns- 
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noi  who  would  not  giro  them  my  thing  they  de-  1668. 
mandedy  that  the  city  had  sent  to  the  court  their 
complauitt,  and  expected  orders  that  night  for  their 
remore.  They  quickly  heard  of  the  chancellor's  being 
come  to  the  town ;  and  calling  their  company  toge- 
ther declared,  ^  that  there  were  many  months'  pay 
^  due  to  them  in  England,  and  that  they  would 
**  make  him  pay  it  before  he  got  out  of  the  town.** 

He  was  scarce  gotten  into  his  ill  ground-lodging, 
when  many  of  them  flocked  about  the  house :  upon 
which  the  gates  of  the  inn  were  shut,  they  making 
a  great  noise,  and  swearing  they  would  speak  with 
the  chancellor ;  and,  being  about  the  number  of  fifty, 
they  threatened  to  break  open  the  gate  or  pull  down 
the  house.  The  mutiny  was  notorious  to  all  the 
street ;  but  they  had  not  courage  to  appear  against 
them :  the  magistrates  were  sent  to ;  but  there  was 
a  difference  between  them  upon  the  point  of  juris- 
diction, this  uproar  being  in  the  suburbs.  In  short, 
they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  inn:  and  when 
they  were  entered  into  the  court,  they  quickly  found 
whidi  was  the  chancellor's  chamber.  And  the  door 
bdng  barricadoed  with  such  things  as  were  in  the 
room,  they  first  dischai^ed  their  pistols  into  the 
window,  with  which  they  hurt  some  of  the  servants, 
and  monsieur  le  Fonde,  who  with  his  sword  kept 
them  from  entering  in  at  the  window  with  great 
coun^,  until  he  was  shot  with  a  brace  of  bullets 
in  the  head,  with  which  he  fell :  and  then  another 
of  the  servants  being  hurt,  they  entered  in  at  the 
window,  and  opened  the  door  for  the  rest  of  their 
company,  which  quickly  filled  the  chamber. 

The  chancellor  was  in  his  gown,  sitting  upon  the 
bed,  being  not  able  to  stand ;  upon  whom  they  all 
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1668.  came  with  their  swords  drawn:  and  one  of  them 
gave  him  a  blow  with  a  great  broadsword  upon  the 
head,  which  if  it  had  fallen  upon  the  edge  must  have 
cleft  his  head;  but  it  turned  in  his  hand,  and  so 
struck  him  with  the  flat,  with  which  he  fell  back- 
ward on  the  bed.  Thej  gave  him  many  ill  words, 
called  him  '^  traitor,"  and  swore,  **  before  he  should 
<<  get  out  of  their  hands  he  should  lay  down  all  their 
**  arrears  of  pay.**  They  differed  amongst  them- 
selves :  what  they  should  do  with  him,  some  cry- 
ing, **  that  they  would  kill  him,"  others,  **  that  they 
«  would  carry  him  into  England :"  some  had  their 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  pillaged  him  of  his  money 
and  some  other  things  of  value ;  others  broke  up  his 
trunks  and  plundered  his  goods.  When  himself 
recovered  out  of  the  trance  in  which  he  was  stunned 
by  the  blow,  they  took  him  by  the  hand  who  spake 
of  carrying  him  into  England,  and  told  him,  ^<  it 
**  was  the  wisest  thing  they  could  do  to  carry  him 
*^  thither,  where  they  would  be  well  rewarded :" 
another  swore,  ''that  they  should  be  better  rewarded 
''  for  killing  him  there."  And  in  this  confusion,  the 
room  being  full,  and  all  speaking  together,  the  fel- 
low who  had  given  him  the  blow,  whose  name  was 
Howard,  a  very  lusty  strong  man,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  swore,  **  they  should  hurt  one  another  if 
**  they  killed  him  there ;  and  therefore  they  would 
''  take  him  into  the  court,  and  despatch  him  where 
**  there  was  more  room."  And  thereupon  others 
laid  their  hands  upon  him  and  pulled  him  to  the 
ground,  and  then  draped  him  into  the  court,  being 
in  the  same  instant  ready  to  run  their  swords  into 
him  together:  when  in  the  moment  their  ensign, 
and  some  of  the  magistrates  with  a  guard,  clime 
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into  the  courts  die  gate  bdlng  brcdcen;  and  so  he    1668. 
was  rescued  out  of  their  bloody  hands,  and  carried 
back  into  his  chambOT. 

Howard  and  many  of  the  other,  some  whereof 
had  been  hurt  with  sworda  as  they  entered  at  the 
window,  were  taken  and  carried  to  prison,  and  the 
rest  dispersed^  vowing  rerenge  when  they  should 
get  the  rest  of  their  company  together :  and  it  can^ 
not  be  expressed  with  how  mudi  fear  the  magistrates, 
and  the  pom  guard  that  attended  them,  apprehended 
their  coining  upcm  them  together  again. 

The  chancellor  himself  had  the  hurt  before  men- 
tioBed  in  his  head,  which  was  a  contusion,  and  al^ 
ready  swollen  to  a  great  bigness ;  monsieur  le  Fonde 
was  shot  into  the  head  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  and 
Ued  muclr,  but  seemed  not  to  think:  himsdfin  dan- 
ger ;  two  of  the  chancdior's  servants  were  hurt  with 
swords,  and  lost  much  blood :  so  that  they  all  de^ 
sired  to  be  in  some  secure  plaa^  that  physicians  and 
surgeons  might  visit  them.  And  by  this  time  many 
persons  of  quality  of  the  town,  both  men  and  wo- 
men, filled  the  little  chamber;  bitterly  inveighing 
against  the  villany  of  the  attempt^  but  renewing  the 
■dispute  of  their  jurisdictton.  And  the  provost,  who 
out  of  the  city  wa&  the  greater  officer,  would  pro* 
vide  an  accommodation  for  them  in  his  own  house 
in  the  city,  and  appoint  a  guard  for  them ;  whidi  the 
nuigistrates  of  the  city  would  not  consent  to^  nor  he 
to  the  expedient  proposed  by  them.  And  this  dis- 
pute with  animosity  and  very  ill  words  continued 
in  the  chamber  tlU  twelve  of-  the  clock  at  ni^t,.the 
hurt  persons  being  in  the  mean  time  without  any 
remedy  or  ease :  so  that  the  magutrates^  though  they 
weM  not  so  dangerous^  were  as  troublesome  as  the 
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1668.  seamen,  against  whom  they  were  not  yet  secure 
"""^^  upon  a  second  attempt. 

In  the  end,  monsieur  le  Fonde  was  forced  to  raise 
his  voice  louder  than  was  agreeable  to  the  state  he 
was  in,  to  threaten  to  complain  of  them  to  the  king, 
for  their  neglect  before  and  after  the  mischief  was 
done :  by  which  they  were  much  moved,  and  pre- 
sently sent  to  the  governor  of  the  duke  of  Bouillon's 
.castle,  (which  is  a  good  and  noble  house  in  the 
town,)  *^  that  he  would  receive  the  chancellor  and 
**  monsieur  le  Fonde,  with  such ,  servants  as  weve 
**  necessaiy  for  their  attendance ;"  which  he  did  with 
great  courtesy,  and  gave  them  such  accommodation 
as  in  an  unfurnished  house  could  on  the  sudden  be 
expected.  And  so  physicians  and  surgeons  visited 
their  wounds,  and  applied  such  present  remedies  as 
were  necessary,  till  upon  sopie  repose  they  migHt 
make  a  better  judgment. 

The  same  night  there  were  expresses  despatched 
to  the  court  to  give  advertisement  of  the  outrage, 
and  to  Roan  to  inform  the  intendant  in  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  committed :  and  he  the  next  day  with  a 
good  guard  of  horse  arrived  at  Eureux.  After  he 
had  visited  the  chancellor,  with  the  just  sense  of  the 
insolence  he  had  undergone,  and  of  the  indignity 
that  the  king  and  his  government  had  sustained; 
he  proceeded  in  the  court  of  justice  to  examine  the 
whole  proceedings,  and  much  blamed  the  magistrates 
on  all  sides  for  their  negligence  and  remissness. 
Upon  the  whole  examination  there  appeared  no 
cause  to  believe,  that  there  was  ahy  formed  design 
in  which  any  others  had  concurred  than  they  who 
appeared  in  the  execution,  who  defended  themsdves 
by  being  drunk,  which  did  not  appear  in  any  other 
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thing  than  in  the  barbarity  of  the  action.  Yet  it  1668. 
was  confessed,  that  upon  their  first  arrival  at  Dieppe,  ^ 
and  whilst  they  were  quartered  there,  the  chancellor 
then  passing  by  between  Roan  and  Calais,  they  had 
a  resolution  to  have  robbed  or  killed  him,  if  they 
had  not  been  prevented  by  his  getting  the  gates 
opened,  and  so  going  away  before  the  usual  hour. 

The  surgeons  found  monsieur  le  Fonde's  wound 
to  be  more  dangerous  than  they  had  apprehended, 
and  that  at  least  one  of  the  bullets  remained  still  in 
the  wound,  and  doubted  that  it  might  have  hurt  the 
scull,  in  which  case  trepanning  would  be  necessary ; 
which  made  him  resolve,  though  he  was  feverish, 
presently  to  have  a  brancard  made,  and  to  be  put 
into  it  in  his  bed,  and  so  with  expe<Ution  to  be  car* 
ried  to  Paris,  where  he  was  sure  to  find  better 
operators,  besides  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  his 
own  house  and  family.  And  so  the  third  day  after 
his  misadventure,  and  after  he  had  given  his  testis 
mony  to  the  intendant,  he  was  in  that  manner,  and 
attended  by  a  surgeon,  conveyed  to  Paris;  and,  by 
the  blessing  of  Ood,  recovered  without  the  remedy 
that  had  been  proposed. 

The  chancellor,  after  he  had  been^  bled  once  or 
twice,  found  himself  only  in  pain  with  the  blow, 
without  any  other  symptoms  which  frequently  attend 
great  contusions ;  and  therefore  he  positively  rejected 
the  proposition  of  trepanning,  which  had  been  like- 
-wise  earnestly  urged  by  the  sui^bns:  and  upon 
application  of  such  plasters  and  ointments  as  were 
prescribed,  he  found  both  the  pain  and  swelling 
lessen  by  degrees,  though  the  memory  of  the  blow 
lasted  bng ;  so  that  he  thought  himself  fit  enough 
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1668.  for  his  journey,  and  was  impatient  to  be  out  of  that 
-  unlucky  town  ;  and  his  servants,  having  only  flesh- 
hurts,  could  endure  the  coach  as  well  as  he.  The 
intendant,  who  knew  his  deshre,  and  was  willing  to 
defer  his  judgment  till  he  was  gone  from  thence, 
Heremoretwas  vcry  Well  contcut  that  he  should  proceed  in  his 
toXirbSr-joumey,  and  sent  his  sons  with  his  own  troop  to 
convoy  him  two  or  three  leagues  out  of  the  town ; 
and  appointed  the  provost  with  his  troop  of  horse  to 
attend  him  to  his  lodging  that  night,  and  farther  if 
.  he  desired  it.  And  the  next  day  he  condemned 
Howard  and  two  others,  an  Englishman,  a  Scotch- 
man, and  an  Irishman,  (for  the  company  consisted 
of  the  three  nations,)  to  be  broken  upon  the  whed ; 
which  was  executed  accordingly.  And  shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  Bourbon,  monsieur  de  Lionne  writ  a 
very  civil  letter  to  the  chancellor,  "  of  the  trouble 
**  the  king  sustained  for  the  affront  and  danger  he 
*^  had  undergone ;  and  that  his  nmjesty  was  very  iU 
'*  satisfied,  that  so  few  as  three  had  been^  sacrificed 
*^  to  justice  for  so  barbarous  a  crime." 
And  from  When  he  had  stayed  as  long  at  Bourbon  in  the 
Afi^TOn.  use  of  the  waters,  as  the  physicians  prescribed,  (in 
which  time  he  found  a  good  recovery  of  his  strength, 
save  that  the  weakness  of  fab  feet  still  continued  in 
an  uneasy  degree ;)  and  had*  received  great  civili- 
ties during  his  abode  there  from  all  the  French  ot. 
quality,  men  and  women,  who  came  thither  for  the 
same  remedies,  and  with  whom  the  town  then 
abounded ;  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to  Avignon : 
and  having  stayed  a  week  at  Lyons,  without  any 
new  ill  accident  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
June  there,  by  the  pleasant  passage  of  the  Rhone. 
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Though  he  desired  to  make  his  journey  as  pri-    1668. 

vately  as  he  could,  arid  had  no  more  servants  in  his ' 

train  thka  was  necessary  to  the  state  of  health  he 
was  in ;  yet  he  was  known  in  most  places  by  the 
presence  of  English,  or  by  some  other  accident. 
And  some  friends  at  Paris  had  given  such  adver-  hu  good 
tisement  to  Avignon,  that  when  he  arrived  there,  tb^. 
he  had  no  sooner  entered  into  a  private  lodging, 
which  he  procured  the  next  day,  but  the  vice-legate 
came  to  visit,  him  in  great  state  and  with  much  ci- 
vility, offering  all  the  commodities  of  that  place,  if 
he  would  reside  there.     The  archbishop,  a  very  re- 
verend and  learned  prelate,  a  Genoese,  as  the  vice- 
legate  likewise  was,  performed  the  same  ceremony 
to  him ;  and  afterwards  the  consuls  and  magistrates 
of  the  city  in  a  body,  (who  made  a  speech  to  him  in 
Latin,  as  all  the  rest  treated  him  in  that  language,) 
and  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  court :  so  that 
he  could  not  receive  more  civility  and  respect  in  any 
place ;  which,  together  with  the  cheapness  and  con- 
venience of  living,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  coun- 
try about  it,  might  have  inclined  him  to  reside  there. 
Yet  the  ill  savour  of  the  streets  by  the  multitude  of 
dyers  and  of  the  silk-manufactures,  and  the  worse 
smell  of  the  Jews,  made  him  doubt  that  it  could  be 
no  pleasant  place  to  make  an  abode  in  during  the 
heat  of  summer :  and  therefore  receiving  new  con- 
firmation by  letters  from  Paris,  "  that  he  was  en- 
**  tirely  at  liberty  to  reside  where  he  would  in 
**  France,**  he  resdived  to  take  a  view  of  some  plaoes 
before  he  would  conclude  where  to  fix ;  and  the  fame 
of  Montpelier,  that  was  within  two  little  days'  jour- 
ney, invited  him  thither.    And  so  after  a  week's  He  go«  to 

A     .  ■       A.  •  1      ti     i_    MontpeJier; 

stay  at  Avignon,  and  an;er  having  returned  all  the 
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1668.    visits  he  had  received,  he  went  from  thence,  and 
came  to  Monfpelier  in  the  beginning  of  July. 
Where  he       It  was  his  very  good  fortune,  that  an  English  lady 
great  ctTi]i- of  emmcut  virtue  and  merit,  the  lady  viscountess 
the^^^    Mordaunt,  who  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
Mordaunt.  ly^Q^e,  in  as  great  weakness  of  body  as  nature  can 
subsist  with,  transported  herself  thither,  remained 
still  at  Montpelier ;  where  she  had  miraculously,  by 
the  benefit  of  that  air,  recovered  ^  comfortable  de- 
gree of  health :  and  the  news  of  her  being  still  there 
was  a  great  motive  to  his  journey  from  Avignon  thi- 
ther.    The  chancellor  had  no  mind  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of;  but  some  relations  which  that  lady  made  to 
his  advantage,  and  the  great  esteem  that  city  had 
of  her,  made  his  reception  there  more  formal  and 
ceremonious  than  he  desired. 
Great  re-        The  marquis  de  Castro,  governor  of  the  city  and 
tThiiT*    castle,  visited  him,  and  welcomed  him  to  the  town, 
^^''       though  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  pass  to  come  thi- 
ther.    The  premier  president,   and  all  the  other 
courts,  and  the  consul  and  other  magistrates  of  the 
city,  visited  him  in  their  several  bodies,  and  enter- 
tained him  in  Latin.     It  is  true,  that  some  days 
after,  the  intendant  of  the  province  (who  was  not 
then  in  the  town)  came  thither ;  and  he  had  received 
orders  from  the  court,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  chancellor  was  in  Montpelier,  "  that  he  should 
**  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as  a  person  of  whom 
**  the  most  Christian  king  had  a  good  esteem  :**  and 
so,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  town,  he  visited  him 
with  much  ceremony,  and  told  him,  **  that  he  had 
**  received  a  particular  command  from  the  king  to 
*'  do  him  all  the  services  he  could  in  that  city,  and 
**  in  the  province  of  Languedoc."    And  it  must  be 
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confessed,  that  during  his  residence  in  Montpelier,  1668. 
which  was  not  above  dhe  or  two  months  less  than 
three  years,  he  did  receive  as  much  civility  and 
formal  courtesy  firom  all  persons  of  all  conditions  in 
.  that  place,  or  who  occasionally  resorted  thither,  as 
could  have  been  performed  towards  him,  if  he  had 
been  sent  thither  as  a  public  person.  And  when 
the  duke  of  Vemueil  (who  was  governor  of  the  pro^ 
vince,  and  used  to  convene  the  States  thither  every 
year)  came  to  Montpelier,  as  he  did  three  times  in 
those  three  years,  he  always  visited  the  chancellor, 
and  shewed  a  very  great  respect  to  him :  which  was 
as  great  a  countenance  as  he  could  receive. 

Yet  he  did  always  acknowledge,  that  he  owed  all  ?'^***?? 
the  civilities  which  he  received  at  his  first  coming  the  fiimd- 
thither^  and  which  were  upon  the  matter  the  first  Mo^iLot.^ 
civilities  he  had  received  in  France,  purely  to  t|ie 
friendship  of  the  lady  Mordaunt,  and  to  the  great 
credit  she  bad  there :  and  for  which,  and  the  con- 
solation he  received  from  her  during  the  time  of  her 
stay  there,  he  had  ever  a  great  respect  for  her  and 
her  husband;  who,  coming  likewise  thither,  when 
he  received  information  from  England  of  a  design 
to  assassinate  him  by  some  Irish,  manifested  a  noble 
affection  for  him,  and  stayed  some  months  longer 
than  he  intended  to  have  done,  that  he  might  see 
the  issue  of  that  design.  Of  which  he  had  a  just 
sense,  and  transmitted  the  information  of  it  to  his 
children,  to  the  end  that  they  and  his  friends  might, 
upon  all  opportunities,  acknowledge  it  to  them  both. 

And  in  truth  the  great  respect  the  place  had  for 
him  was  notorious,  when  ^  any  English  came  thither, 

^  when]  in  that  when 
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1MB.  and  forbore  to  pay  any  respect  to  the  cfaancelior; 
■*~~"  as  only  one  gentleman  did,  sir  Richard  Temple,  who 
publidy  declared,  '<  that  he  would  not  visit  him,'* 
and  dissuaded  others  from  doing  it,  as  a  matter  the 
parliament  would  punish  them  for,  and  shewed  mudi 
▼anity  and  insolence  in  his  discourses  concerning 
him:  but**  he  found  so  little  countenance  from  any 
person  of  condition,  though  he  called  himself  **  the 
*'  premier  president  of  the  parliament  of  England,** 
and  such  a  general Bversion  towards  him;  that  as 
they  who  came  with  him,  and  his  other  friends,  de-> 
serted  him  and  paid  their  civilities  to  the  chancellor, 
so  himself  grew  so  ridiculous,  that  he  left  the  town 
sooner  than  he  intended,  and  left  the  reputation  be* 
hind  him  of  a  very  vain,  humorous,  and  sordid  per- 
son. 

And  having  thus  accompanied  the  chancellor 
tiurough  all  his  ill  treatments  and  misadventures  to 
Montpelier,  where  he  resolved  to  stay,  it  wiU  be  to 
no  purpose  further  to  continue  this  relation ;  other- 
wise than  as  himself  afterwards  communicated  his 
private  thoughts  and  reflections  to  his  fiiends. 

When  be  found  himself  at  this  ease,  and  with 
those  convenient  accommodations,  that  he  might  rea-* 
sonably  believe  he  should  be  no  more  exposed  to  the 
troubles  and  distresses  which  he  had  passed  through ; 
he  began  to  think  of  composing  his  mind  to  his  for- 
tune, and  of  regulating  and  governing  his  own 
thoughts  and  affections  towards  such  a  tranquillity, 
as  the  sickness  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  continued 
sharp  fatigue  in  the  six  or  seven  precedent  months, 
had  not  suffered  to  enter  into  any  formed  delibera- 
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tion.    Afid  it  pleased  God  in  a  short  time,  after    1668. 
acNfne  recollectioDs,  and  upon  his  entire  confidence  in  ^ 

him,  to  restore  him  to  that  serenity  of  mind,  and  re- 
signation of  himself  to  the  disposal  and  good  pleasure 
of  (rod,  that  they  who  conversed  most  with  him 
could  not  discover  the  least  murmur  or  impatience 
in  him,  or  any  unevenness  in  his  conversations. 
He  resolved  to  improve  his  understanding  of  the 
French  language,  not  towards  speaking  it,  the  defect 
of  which  he  found  many  conveniences  in,  but  for 
the  reading  any  books ;  and  to  learn  the  Italian : 
towards  both  which  he  made  a  competent  progress, 
and  had  opportunity  to  buy  or  borrow  any  good 
books  he  desired  to  peruse. 

But  in  the  first  place  he  thought  he  was  indebted  h«  writes  a 
to  bis  own  reputation,  and  obliged'  for  the  informa-ofb/mJif. 
tion  of  his  children  and  other  Mends,  to  vindicate 
himself  from  those  aspersions  and  reproaches  which 
the  mdice  of  his  enemies  had  cast  upon  him  in  the 
porliame&t ;  which,  though  never  reduced  into  any 
formal  or  l^al  charge,  nor  offered  to  be  proved 
by  any  one  witness,  were  yet  maliciously  scattered 
abroad  and  divulged  to  take  away  his  credit.  And 
the  performance  of  this  work,  that  was  so  necessarily 
incumbent  to  him,  was  the  more  diflGicult,  by  his 
constant  and  unintenrupted  fidelity  and  zeal  foi'  the 
king's  service,  and  his  resolution  to  say  nothing  on 
his  own  behalf  and  for  his  own  vindication,  that 
might  in  the  least  degree  reflect  upon  his  majesty ; 
which  consideration  had  before  kept  him  from 
charging  those  who  persecuted  him,  with  such  indi- 
rect and  naughty  proceedings  as  might  have  put  an 

-^  obliged]  Noi  in  MS. 
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1668.  CA<1  to  their  power.  Nor  did  he  think  fit  in  that 
— ' — conjuncture,  when  his  majesty  had  not  yet  met 
with  that  compliance  and  submission  from  the  par- 
liament since  the  cliancellor^s  remove,  as  had  been 
promised  to  him  as  the  effect  of  that  counsel,  to 
publish,  that  his  coming  away  (which  was  the 
greatest  blot  upon  his  reputation)  was  with  the 
king's  privity,  and  at  least  with  his  approbation. 
However,  he  was  resolved  to  commit  into  the  cus- 
tody of  his  children,  who  he  knew  could  never  com- 
mit a  fault  against  his  majesty,  such  a  plain,  parti- 
cular defence  of  his  innocence  upon  every  one  of  the 
reproaches  he  had  been  charged  with,  that  them- 
selves might  infallibly  know  his  uprightness  and  in- 
tegrity in  all  his  ministry,  which  they  observed  and 
knew  too  much  of  to  suspect ;  and  might  likewise 
manifestly  convince  other  men,  who  were  willing  to 
be  undeceived :  but  the  manner  of  doing  it,  in  re- 
spect of  the  former  consideration,  he  left  to  their 
discretion.  And  having  prepared  this,  and  caused 
it  to  be  fairly  transcribed,  before  the  lord  and  lady 
Mordaunt  returned  for  England;  he  committed  it  to 
their  care,  who  delivered  it  safely  to  the  hands  of 
his  sons. 

They  were  themselves  upon  that  disadvantage 
under  the  reproach  of  their  relation,  that  the  eldest 
of  them  was  removed  from  his  attendance  upon  the 
qqeen  for  many  months,  without  the  allegation  of 
any  crime ;  and  the  other  was  retained  only  by  the 
goodness  of  the  king,  against  the  greatest  importu- 
nity that  could  be  applied:  and  therefore  it  con- 
cerned them  to  be  very  wary  in  giving  any  offence, 
of  which  their  adversaries  might  take  any  ad- 
vantage.    Besides,  they  observed  that  they,  whose 
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credit  and  interest  had  done  all  the  mischief  to  their  1668. 
father,  were  now  fisillen  out  amongst  themselves  with  "^""""^ 
equal  animosity,  and  had  all  carried  themselves  so 
ill  with  reference  to  the  public,  and  so  loosely  and 
licentiously  in  order  to  a  good  name,  that  their 
being  enemies  brought  little  prejudice  to  any  man's 
reputation  ;  and  many  of  those,  who  had  been  made 
instruments  to  deprave  the  chancellor,  were  not 
scrupulous  in  declaring  how  they  had  been  cozened,* 
and  how  unjustly  h6  had  been  traduced  and  ac- 
cused :  so  that  they  made  no  other  use  of  the  an- 
swer and  vindication  they  had  received,  than  to  be 
thereby  enabled  to  make  a  perfect  relation  of  some 
particular  matters  of  fact  which  were  variously  re- 
ported, and  could  not  be  understood  by  any  but 
those  who  had  been  conversant  in  the  transactions. 

It  will  be  therefore  necessary  in  this  place,  since 
thare  hath  been  before  so  methodical  an  account  of 
all  that  the  committee  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons  against  him,  and  never  dler  mentioned 
when  they  had  once  accused  him,  to  insert  such  a 
short  answer  and  defence  to  all  that  .was  allied, 
out  of  that  vindication  which  he  sent  from  Montpe- 
lier,  that  nothing  may  remain  in  the  possible 
thoughts  of  any  worthy  and  uncorrupted  man  that 
may  reflect  upon  his  sincerity,  or  leave  any  taint 
upon  his  memory ;  the  preservation  of  which  from 
being  sullied  by  the  misfortunes  which  befell  him,  is 
the  only  end  of  this  discourse,  never  to  be  communi- 
cated or  perused  by  any  but  his  nearest  relations ; 
who,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  can  never  but  retain 
that  affection  and  duty  to  the  crown  and  for  the 
royal  family,  that  by  the  laws  of  Ood  and  man  is 
due  to  it  and  them,  and  without  which  they  can 
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1668.  never  expect  God's  bleasing  in  this  or  the  world  to 
HiB  answer  coHie.  And  in  this  I  shall  observe  the  order  I  used 
|^,*]^.'J^*"  before  in  the  mention  of  the  several  allegations, 
of  the  omitting  upon  any  particular  the  repetition  of  what 
gainst  iiim.liath  been  at  large  already  said  in  this  discourse, 

which  shall  be  referred  to  for  answer. 
tTSit.*"*"'     To  the  first  then, "  That  he  had  designed  a  stand* 
*^  ing  army,  and  to  govern  the  kingdom  there- 
<<  by ;  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  the  present 
''  parliament,  and  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of 
**  future  parliaments ;   to  govern   by  military 
**  power,   and  to  maintain  the  same  by  free 
^*  quarter  and  contribution,''  (which,  if  true, 
whether  it  was  treason  or  no,  must  worthily 
have  made  him  odious  to  all  honest  men.) 
His  answer.     The  auswer  which  he  then  made,  and  which  was 
dated  at  Montpelier  upon  the  S4th  of  July  1668, 
within  few  days  after  his  arrival  thisre  and  resolution 
to  stay  there,  was  in  these  words.     He  said,  as  no- 
thing could  be  more  surprising  to  him,  nor  he 
thought  to  any  man  else,  than  to  find  himself,  after 
near  thirty  years'  service  of  the  crown  in  the  highest 
trust ;  after  having  passed  all  the  time  of  his  ma« 
jesty's  exile  with  him  beyond  the  seas  and  in  his 
service,  and  in  which  the  indefatigable  pains  he  took 
was  notorious  to  many  nations ;  and  aftier  he  had 
the  honour  and  happiness  to  return  ^igain  with  his 
majesty  into  England,  and  to  receive  from  him  so 
many  eminent  marks  of  his  favour,  and  to  serve  him 
near  eight  years  after  his  return  in  the  place  of  the 
greatest  trust,  without  ever  having  discovered  that 
his  majesty  was  offended  with  him,  or  in  truth  that 
he  had  ever  the  least  ill  success  from  any  counsel  he 
had  ever  given  him ;  or  that  any  persons  of  honour 
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and  reputotioiit  or  interest  in  the  nation,  had  ever  1668. 
made  the  least  complaint  against  hioi,  w^had  any 
thought  that  the  miscaniages  (finr  miscarriages  were 
enough  spoken  of)  had  proceeded  from  him,  or  from 
any  advice  of  his :  he  said,  that  as  after  all  this*  he 
could  not  but  be  exceedingly  surprised  to  find  him- 
self on  a  sudden,  when  he  had  not  the  least  imagina- 
tion of  it,  bereft  of  the  king's  favour,  and  fallen  so 
&r  from  his  kindness,  even  within  three  or  four 
days  after  his  majesty  had  vouchsafed  to  condole 
with  him  in  his  house  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  that 
he  resolved  to  take  the  great  seal  from  him ;  so  it 
was  no  small  comfort  to  him  to  see  and  know,  that 
very  few  men  of  honour  and  reputation  approved  or 
Uked  what  was  done ;  but  that  the  same  was  con- 
trived, pursued,  and  brought  to  pass  by  men  and 
women  of  no  credit  in  the  nation ;  by  men,  who  had 
never  served  his  majesty  or  his  blessed  father  emi- 
nently or  usefully,  but  most  of  them  of  trust  and 
credit  under  Cromwell,  x  never  of  credit  to  do  the 
king  the  least  service ;  and  who  were  only  angry 
with  him.  for  not  being  pleased  with  their  vicious 
and  debauched  lives,  or  for  opposing  and  dissuading 
their  loose  and  unreasonable  counsels,  which  they 
were  every  day  audaciously  administering  in  matters 
of  the  highest  moment,  with  great  license  and  j»ie- 
sumption. 

But  above  all,  he  said,  it  was  of  the  highest  con- 
solation to  him,  when  it  was  publicly  and  indus<« 
triously  declared^  ^'that  the  king  was  firmly  resolv- 
*^  ed  to  destroy  him,  and  would  take  it  very  weU 
**  from  all  men  .who  would  contribute  thereunto, 
^  by  bringing  in  any  charge  or  accusation  against 
**  him ;"  when  the  most  notorious  enemies  he  had 
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1668.  were  the  only  persons  trusted  in  employment,  men 
^^who  had  most  eminently  disserved  and  maliciously 
traduced  tlie  king,  and  had  been  to  that  time  looked 
upon  as  such  by  his  majesty ;  and  when  all,  who 
were  believed  to  have  any  kindness  for  the  chancel- 
lor, were  discoijntenanced  and  ill  looked  upon; 
when  men  of  all  conditions  and  degrees  were  daily 
solicited  and  importuned,  by  promises  and  threats, 
to  declare  themselves  against  him,  at  least  if  they 
would  not  be  wrought  over  to  do  any  thing  against 
their  conscience,  that  they  would  absent  themselves 
from  those  debates :  that  all  this  malice  and  conspi- 
racy, with  so  long  deliberation  and  consultation, 
should  not  be  able  at  last  to  produce  and  exhibit 
any  other  charge  and  accusation  against  him,  but 
such  a  one  as  most  men  who  knew  him,  or  who  had 
any  trust  or  employment  in  the  j>ublic  affairs,  were 
well  able  to  vindicate  him  from  the  guilt  of,  and 
even  his  enemies  themselves  did  not  believe.  The 
particulars  whereof,  he  said,  as  fiur  as  he  could  take 
notice  of  them,  they  having  not  been  to  that  day  re- 
duced into  any  form,  so  much  as  in  the  house  of 
commons  itself,  he  would  then  examine :  and  if  he 
should  appear  too  tedious  in  the  examination  and 
disquisition  of  them,  and  to  say  more  than  was  ne- 
cessary in  his  own  defence,  and  to  mention  many 
particular  persons  in  another  manner  than  is  usual 
upon  occasions  of  this  kind ;  he  desired  it  might  be 
remembered  and  considered,  that  this  was  not  writ- 
ten as  a  formal  answer  to  an  impeachment,  nor  like 
to  be  published  in  his  lifetime,  a  judgment  of  banish- 
ment being  passed  against  him  (without  the  least 
proof  made  or  offered  for  the  making  good  any  one 
article  of  treason  or  misdemeanour)  by  actof  parlia^ 
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ment ;  but  that  it  was  a  debt  due  to  his  children  1668. 
and  posterity,  that  they  might  iaiow  (how  much 
soever  they  were  involved  or  might  be  in  the  effects 
of  the  sharp  malice  against  him)  how  far  he  was 
from  any  guilt  of  those  odious  crimes  which  had 
been  so  odiously  laid  to  his  charge. 

And  that  being  his  end^  he  might  be  excused  if 
he  did  so  far  enlarge  upon  all  particulars,  that  it 
might  be  manifest  unto  them  how  far  he  had  been 
from  treading  in  those  paths,  or  having  been  acces- 
sory to  those  counsels,  which  had  been  the  source 
from  whence  all  those  bitter  waters  had  flowed,  that 
had  corrupted  the  taste  even  almost  of  the  whole 
nation.  And  in  order  to  that  so  necessary  discourse 
and  vindication  of  his  integrity  and  honour,  he  could 
only  take  notice  of  the  printed  paper  of  those 
heads  for  a  charge,  that  had  been  reported  from  the 
committee  to  the  house ;  all  correspondence  and  com- 
munication being  so  strictly  inhibited  to  all  kind  of 
men  to  hold  any  kind  of  commerce  with  him,  ex- 
cept his  children  and  menial  servants,  who  only  had 
liberty  to  write  unto  him  of  his  own  domestic  af- 
fairs; and  the  letters  which  they  should  write  or  re- 
ceive were  to  be  first  communicated  to  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state. 

To  the  charge  of  the  first  article  itself  he  said ;  it 
was  no  great  vanity  to  believe,  that  there  was  not 
one  person  in  England  of  any  quality  to  whom  he 
was  in  any  d^ree  known,  who  believed  him  guilty 
of  that  charge :  and  that  he  wanted  not  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  (besides  the  testimony  that  he  hoped  his 
majesty  himself  would  vouchsafe  to  give  him  in  that 
particular)  wlio,  from  all  that  they  had  heard  him 
say  in  council  and  in  conversation,  could  vindicate 
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]668.  Iiim  fnom  having  that  odious  opinion.  Having  had 
the  honour,  by  tiie  special  command  of  his-  late  ma- 
jesty of  blessed  memory,  to  attend  the  prince,  his 
now  majesty,  into  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  to 
be  always  iKrith  him  and  in  his  service  those  many 
years  of  his  exile,  and.  till  his  happy  return;  he  had 
always  endeavoured  to  imprint  in  his  majesty's 
mind  an  affection,  esteem,  and  reverence  for  the 
laws  of  the  land;  *' without  the  trampling  of  which 
**  under  foot,"  he  told  him,  ^<  that  himself  could  not 
**  have  been  oppressed ;  and  that  by  the  vindication 
*^  and  support  of  them,  he  could  only  hope  and  ex- 
^*  pect  honour  and  security  to  the  crown."  Upon 
that  foundation  and  declared  judgment,  he  said,  he 
came  into  the  service  of  the  king  his  father,  by  op- 
posing  all  irregular  and  illegal  proceedings  in  par- 
liament ;  and  that  he  had  never  swerved  from  that 
rule  in  any  advice  and  counsel  he  had  given  to  him 
or  to  his  son. 

From  the  time  of  his  majesty's  happy  return  from 
beyond  the  seas,  he  bad  taken  nothing  so  much  to 
heart,  as  the  establishment  of  the  due  administratioa 
of  justice  througbout  the  kingdom  according  to  the 
known  laws  of  the  land,  as  the  best  expedient  he 
could  think  of  for  the  composing  the  gena-al  dis- 
tempers of  the  nation,  and  uniting  the  hearts  of  the 
people  in  a  true  obedience  unto,  and  reverence  for, 
his  majesty's  person  and  government.  And  with 
what  success  he  had  served  his  majesty  in  that  pro- 
vince, (which  he  had  been  pleased  principally  to 
commit  to  his  care  and  trust,)  he  did  appeal  to  the  , 
whole  nation;  and  whether  the  oldest  man  could 
remember,  that  in  the  best  times  justice  was  ever 
more  equally  admHoistered,  and  with  less  complaint 
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and  murmur;  which  had  been  frequently  acknow-^  1668. 
ledged  from  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
been  often  taken  notice  of  by  the  king  himself  with 
great  approbation,  and  confessed  by  most  of  the  no- 
bility upon  several  occasions.  He  said,  he  had  often 
declared  in  parliament  the  king's  affection  and  re-^ 
verence  for  the  laws,  and  his  resolution  neither  to 
swerve  from  them  himself,  nor  to  sufier  any  body 
else  to  do  so:  and  upon  the  public  occasions  of 
swearing  the  judges  in  any  courts,  he  had  always 
enjoined  them  '*  to  be  very  strict  and  precise  in  the 
**  administration  of  justice  according  to  law,  with  all 
*'  equality,  and  without  respect  of  persons,  which 
*^  the  king  expected  from  them ;  and  that  as  his  ma- 
"  jesty  resolved  never  to  interpose  by  message  or 
*'  letter  for  the  advancement  or  favour  of  any  man'd 
^*  right  or  tide,  so  he  would  take  it  very  ill,  if  any 
'*  subject  (how  great  soever)  should  be  able  to 
"  pervert  them."  And  he  did  believe  there  had 
never  passed  so  many  years  together  in  any  age, 
in  which  the  crown  had  not  in  the  least  degree  in- 
terposed in  any  cause  or  title  depending  in  West- 
minster-hall, to  incline  the  court  to  this  or  that  side ; 
Or  in  which  the  crown  itself  hath  had  so  many 
causes  judged  against  it  in  several  courts :  at  least 
in  which  former  practice  and  usage  on  the  behalf 
of  the  crown  hath  been  less  followed.  And  no- 
thing is  more  known,  thaii  that  from  the  time  of 
the  king's  blessed  return  into  England,  even  to  the 
preparation  of  that  charge  against  him,  he  had  been 
reproached  with  nothing  so  much  as  his  too  much 
adhering  to  the  law,  and  subjecting  all  persons  to 
it :  and  this  reproach  had  not  been  cast  upon  him 
so  bitteriy  and  so  maliciously  by  any,  imd  iii  places 
VOL.  III.  c  c 
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1668.  where  they  thought  it  might  produce  most  prq|udioe 
to  him,  as  by  those  who  now  contriyed  that  charge, 
and  who  had  been  always  great  enemies  to  the  law. 
All  this,  and  much  more  ti£  the  same  kind,  he 
said,  was  manifest  to  all  the  world :  and  therefore  he 
needed  not  more  to  labour  in  that  vindication.  '  Yel 
he  could  not  but  observe,  that  there  was  not  in  all 
the  king's  forces,  nor  was  when  his  forces  were  much 
greater  than  they  were  at  that  present,  one  officer 
recommended  by  him :  and  most  of  them  were  sudi 
who  professed  publicly  a  great  animosity  against 
him,  having  been,  by  the  malice  of  some  men,  very 
unreasonaUy  persuaded  that  the  chancellor  was 
their  enemy;  that  he  desired  that  they  might  be 
disbanded,  or  at  least  so  obliged  to  the  rules  of  the 
law,  that  they  should  be  every  day  cast  into  prison. 
And  tliey  had  indeed  found,  that  in  some  insolencies 
which  the  soldiers  had  committed  contrary  tq  the 
law,  and-  some  pretences  which  they  made  to  pri- 
vil^es  against  arrests,  and  the  like,  he  had  always 
opposed  their  desires  with  more  warmth  than  other 
men  had  done;  as  believing  it  might  be  the  cause 
of  notable  disorders,  and  more  alienate  the  affection 
of  the  people  from  the  soldiers :  so  that  it  could  not 
be  thought  probable,  that  he  should  contribute  his 
advice  for  the  raising  a  standing  army,  and  that  the 
Idngdofn  should  be  governed  thereby;  when  there 
were  very  few  men  so  like  to  be  destroyed  by  that 
army  as  himself,  who  was  so  industriously  rendered 
to  be  odious  to  it. 

To  the  other  part  of  that  first  article,  **  that  he 
^'  did  advise  the  king  to  dissolve  the  present  parUa- 
*^  ment,  and  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  parliaments 
^  for  the  future,"  &c.  which  it  was  said  two  privy 
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.coutneUws  were  ready  to  prore;  he  made  a  rdation    I6^. 
of  all  that  had  passed  in  that  consternation  when  ' 

the  Dutch  fleet  came  into  the  river  as  far  as  Chat* 
hand,  and  when  the  debate  was  in  coundl  upon  the 
reconvening  the  parliament  in  August,  when  it 
stood  prorogued  till  October,  which  the  chancellor 
affirmed  could  not  legally  be  done ;  all  whidi  is  more 
at  large  related  in  this  discourse  y  of  the  time  when 
those  transactions  passed,  and  so  need  not  to  be  re- 
peated in  this  [dace. 

The  second  artide  was,  *' That  he  had,  in  theTbeiecond 
'*  hearing  of  many  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  **^''^  *" 
*'  falsdy  and  maliciously  said,  that  the  king 
'*  was  in  his  heart  a  papist,  popisMy  affected, 
"  or  words  to  that  effect'* 
He  said,  that  h^  had  occasion  too  often,  through- His  amwer. 
out  the  whde  chai^,  to  acknowledge  and  magnify 
the  great  goodness  of  Ood  Almighty,  that,  since  he 
thought  not  fit  (for  his  greater  humiliation,   and 
it  may  be  to  correct  the  pride  of  a  good  conscience) 
to  preserve  him  entirely  from  those  aspersions  o( 
infamy,  and  those  flageUa  lingua,  those  strcftres  of 
the  tcmgne,  which  always  leavie  some,  mark  or  scar 
in  the  reputation  they  desire  to  wound ;  he  had  yet 
infused  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  who  had  sug<- 
gested  and  contrived  this  persecution  against  him, 
to  lay  such  crimes  to  his  charge  as  his  nature  is 
known  most  to  abhor,  and  which  cannot  only  not 
be  believed,  but  must  be  contradicted;  and  a  vindi- 
cation of  him  from  that  guilt  must  be  made,  by  all 
racta  who  know  him  to  any  degree,  or  who  have  been 
much  in  his  company.     And  as  justice  would  have 
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1668.  required  it,  so  the  usual  form  in  cases  of  this  nature 
doth  exact,  that  in  so  general  a  charge  they  should 
have  named  one  single  person  of  those  many,  in 
whose  hearing  he  had  laid  that  odious  imputation 
upon  the  king:  and  every  man  will  presume,  that 
one  such  person  would  have  been  named,  if  he  could 
have  been  found. 

There  was  no  man  then  alive,  he  said,  who  had 
*  had  the  honour  to  be  so  many  years  about  or  near 
the  person  of  the  king  as  he  had  been :  no  man,  who 
knew  more  of  the  temptation  his  majesty  had  un- 
dergone, uid  the  assadlts  he  had  sustained,  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
exile;  when  almost  a  total  despair  possessed  the 
spirits  of  most  men  of  his  own  religion,  that  he 
would  recover  his  regality ;  and  the  hopes  and  pro- 
mises and  assurances  were  so  pregnant  of  very  many 
of  aU  conditions,  that  he  would  suddenly  recover  it 
if  he  would  change  it.  No  man  knew  so  well,  with 
^hat  Christian  courage  his  majesty  had  repelled 
those  assaults,  or  with  what  pious  contempt  and  in- 
dignation he  resisted  and  rejected  those  temptations. 
Nor  had  any  man,  he  thought,  held  so  many  dis- 
courses with  his  majesty  concerning  religion  as  he 
had  done;  and  sooner  and  more  clearly  discerned 
the  reproaches  he  would  undergo  from  that  innate 
candour  in  his  princely  nature,  which  disposed  him* 
to  receive  any  addresses,  or  to  hear  any  discourses^ 
which  those  of  several  factions  in  religion  with  great 
J>resumption  have  used  to  present  to  him :  whilst  his 
majesty  hath,  with  equal  temper  and  singular  be-t 
nignit^,  heard  all ;  and,  pitying  their  errors,  dis-< 
missed  them  with  evidence,  that  their  arguments 
were  too  weak  to  make  impression  upon  his  judg- 
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menu    Which  though  they  knew  weU,  yet  either    1068^ 

party,  out  of  the  vanity  of  their  hearts,  used  all  the 

endeavours  they  could  to  get  it  believed^  that  the 
king  was  propitious  to  them  and  their  party*  And 
the  papists,  being  most  presumptuous  in  particular, 
and  in  their  dark  walks  in  several  counties  making 
it  a  special  argument  to  their  proselytes,  and  those 
they  endeavoured  to  make  so,  that  the  king  favoured 
them,  and  was  of  their  religion  in  his  heart,  (of  . 
which,  and  the  great  prejudice  it  brought  upon  his 
majesty,  he  frequently  received  advertisements  from 
many  persons  of  honour,  and  of  warm  affections  to 
the  government ;)  of  which  he  had  always  informed  * 
the  king,  who  was  exceedingly  offended  at  their 
folly  and  presumption,  and  wished  '^  that  some  of 
^  them  might  be  apprehended,  and  prosecuted  with 
**  the  utmost  rigour ;  and  that  some  such  prosecution 
'^  might  be  made  against  all  the  Roman  catholics, 
**  and  that  they  might  be  convicted ;"  which  he  al- 
ways gave  in  charge  to  the  judges  accordingly. 
And  upon  that  and  the  like  occasions  he  had  a  just 
and  necessary  opportunity  to  enlarge,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  persons  of  honour  and  interest  in  the 
kingdom,  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  king^s  religion^ 
and  his  constant  exercise  of  it  when  he  suffered  by 
it;  giving  such  instances  of  many  particulars  as  were 
pertinent  to  the  discourse :  of  which  endeavours  of 
his,  and  of  some  fruit  thereof,  he  doubted  not  but 
that  many  of  as  considerable  persons  as  are  in  £ng^ 
land  would  be  ready  to  give  him  their  testimony. 
And,  he  said,-  he  might  withojat  vanity  say,  that  h6 
had  more  than  an  ordinary  part  in  the  framing  and 
promoting  that  act  of  parliament,  that  hath  made 
those  seditious  discourses,  **  of  the  king's  being  a 
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1668.  <<  papist  in  bis  heart,  or  popisUy  affected,**  so  vecy 
penal  as  they  are':  and  therefore  there  would  be 
need  o£  an  undoubted  and  uncontrqllable  evidence, 
that  he  had  so  soon  run  into  that  crime  himself. 
Which  was  all  he  would  for  the  present  say  upon 
that  second  article. 
The  third         The  third  article  was,  "  That  Jie  had  received 

Article.  '  •  1        ^* 

^'  great  sums  of  money  for  passing  the  Canary 
'*'  patent,  and  other  iliq;al  patents ;  and  granted 
^*  several  injunctions  to  stop  proceedings  at  law 
''against  them,  and  other  iUegid  patents  for* 
**  merly  gEanted." 
His  answer.     <po  nrhich  he  Said,  that  he  had  presumed  in  Ms 
humble  address  to  the  house  of  peers  to  assure  their 
lordships,  **  that  he  had  never  received  one  penny 
''  over  and  above  the  just  perquisites  of  bis  oflkre, 
**  according  to  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the 
''best  times,  which  he  conceived  to  be  those  o£  the 
"  lord  Cioventry  and  the  lord  EUesmere ;  and  which 
"  he  had  made  his  rule  in  all  that  he  bad  reoeiv- 
"  ed,  excepting  only  what  he  had  irom  the  inune- 
"  diate  bounty  of  the  king.^    And  as  he  bad  always 
done  all  that  was  in  bis  power  to  prevent  and  sbap 
all  ill^;al  patents,  so  be  did  believe  that  there  would 
be  more  patents  then  found  in  the  o&ce,  which  had 
been  stopped  by  him,  than  by  any  of  his  predeces* 
tors  in  so  short  a  time.     He  never  granted  any  in* 
junctions  in  Ihe  cases  mentioned  in  the  chaq^  nor 
in  any  case,  where,  by  the  course  of  the  court  and 
the  rules  of  justice,  it  was  not  warranted.    And  fior 
the  Canary  patent,  and  the  original,  and  all  the  piro- 
ceedings  thereupon,  so  much  is  said  in  the  body  of 
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*  Mb  discourse,  according  to  the  time  it  was  trans*    1668. 
acted  in  %  thbt  there  needs  no  repetition  of  it  in  this  — — — 

The  fourth  article  was, ''  That  he  had  advised '<'>>«  ^^^""^^ 

article. 

**  and  procured  divers  of  his  majesty's  sub* 
'*  jects  to  be  imprisoned  against  law  in  remote 
^*  islands,  garrisons,  and  other  places ;  thereby 
^^  to  prevent  them  from  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
**  and  to  introduce  precedents  for  impriaon- 
''  ing  of  other  of  his  migesty*s  sulgeots  in  like 
*•  manner." 
To  which  he  said,^  he  knew  not  what  answer  to  hu  M»wer. 
make  to  that  article,  it  being  so  general,  and  no 
particular  person  being  named :  but,  he  said,  it  was 
generally  known,  that  he  had  never  taken  it  upon 
him  to  commit  any  man  to  prison,  but  such  who, 
by  the  course  of  the  chancery,  for  matters  of  con- 
tempt are  justly  and  necessarily  to  be  committed.  It 
was  probable  that  he  had  been  present  at  the  coun- 
cil-board, when  many  persons  had  been  ordered  to 
be  committed,  and  whose  commitment  hath  by  the 
wisdom  of  that  board  been  thought  just  and  neces^ 
sary ;  and  therefore  he  was  not  to  answer  apart  for 
any  thing  done  by  them.     Only  he  might  say,  that 
he  was  frequently  of  opinion  that  the  conunitments 
were  very  necessary :  and  it  was  notoriously  known, 
that  by  such  commitments  some  rebdlions  or  insur- 
rections had  been  prevented ;  and  that  other  per-^ 
sons,  who  were  afterwards  attainted  and  executed 
for  high  treason,  had  upon  their  examinations  and 
at  their  death  confessed,  that  their  purpose  had  been 
to  rise  in  arms  at  such  and  such  times,  if  their 

»  Vol.  11.  p.  362.  &c.  > 
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166a  friends  upon  whom  they  had  prindpallj  rdied  had  * 
'  not  been  then  committed  to  prison.  And,  he  said» 
he  did  well  remember,  that  it  was  thought  fit  that 
most  of  the  persons  who  stand  attainted  for  the 
murder  of  the  late  king,  his  majesty's  royal  father, 
should  be  removed  out  of  the  Tower,  and  dispersed 
into  several  islands  and  garrisons :  and  if  any  other 
persons  had  been  likewise  sent  thither,  he  presumed 
it  was  upon  such  reasons,  as  upon  a  due  examination 
thereof  would  make  it  appear  to  be  very  just. 
The  fifth  ar.     The  fifth  article  was,  **  That  he  had  corruptly 

tide.  '  ^    -^ 

"  sold  several  offices  contrary  to  law." 
Hii  answer.     This  he  positively  denied. 

The  sixth        The  sixth  was,  **  That  he  had  procured  his  ma- 
**  jesty's  customs  to  be  farmed  at  underrates, 
**  knowing  the   same ;    and    great  pretended 
**  debts  to  be  paid  by  his  majesty,  to  the  pay- 
*'  ment  whereof  his  majesty  was  not  in  strict- 
''  ness  bound ;  and  that  he  had  received  great 
"  sums  of  money  for  procuring  the  same." 
His  Miswer.     To  this  he  said,  he  had  never  had  any  thing  to 
do  in  the  disposing  his  majesty's  customs  or  any  other 
part  of  his  revenue,  except  for  some  short  time 
after  his  majesty's  first  arrival  in  England ;  when 
he,  amongst  others  of  the  lords  of  the'  council,  was  a 
commissioner  for  the  treasury :  during  which  time 
there  was  no  fium  let  of  any  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
custCMns  were  put  into  the  hand  of  commissioners,  to 
the  end  that  a  computation  might  be  made  as  near 
as  was  possible  of  the  full  value  of  them,  before  that 
it  should  be  put  into  a  farm,  which  every  man  con- 
ceived would  be  fit  to  be  done  as  soon  as  might  be. 
The  white  staff  was  shortly  after  given  to  the  earl 
of  Southampton,  (to  whom   his   majesty  had  de- 
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signed  it  before  he  returned,)  and  the  chanceBorship  |668. 
of  the  exchequer  to  the  lord  Ashley,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor  having  resigned  it  into  his  majesty's  hands, 
which  he  had  been  possessed  of  for  many  years  in 
the  time  of  the  late  king,  and  retained  it  till  after 
his  majesty's  return  :  and  from  the  time  that  those 
two  officers  of  the  revenue  were  made,  which  deter* 
mined  the  former  commission,  he  never  intermeddled 
in  the  customs,  or  in  any  other  branch  of  the  re- 
venue ;  except  when  the  king  commanded  him  to 
be  present  in  some  consultations  which  he  had  with 
the  lord  treasurer,  and  when  there  were  other  lords 
of  the  council  present.  That  excellent  person,  the 
lord  treasurer,  always  resorted  to  the  king  for  his  di- 
rection, in  all  matters  of  the  least  difficulty  which 
occurred  to  him  in  the  administration  of  his  office ; 
and  frequently  did  desire  to  confer  with  the  chanceU 
lor  (with  whom  he  was  known  to  have  held  a  long 
and  a  fast  friendship)  upon  many  particulars  of  his 
office,  believing  that  he  was  not  altogether  ignorant 
in  that  administration,  with  which  he  had  been  for- 
merly so  well  acquainted.  And  that  he  conceived 
might  be  the  reason,  why  he  did  oftentimes  procure 
him  to  be  joined  with  him  in  references  from  the 
king,  upon  matters  wholly  relating  to  his  own 
office.  But  the  chancellor  did  never  then  suffer 
aay  particular  application  to  be  made  to  him  in 
those  cases,  nor  had  ever  secret  conferences  with 
any  persons  who  were  concerned  in  those  preten- 
sions. 

What  was  meant  '^by  his  having  procured  his 
**  majesty's  customs  to  be  farmed  at  underrates^ 
'^  knowing  the  same ;  and  great  pretended  debts  to 
**  be  paid  by  his  majesty,  to  the  payment  whereof  . 
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J  668.    **  his  majesty  was  not  in  strictness  bound  f  he  said, 

he  could  not  imagine,  except  it  did  relate  to  the 

payment  of  a  debt  due  from  his  late  majesty  to 
some  of  the  fiumers.  In  which  though  he  had  no 
more  to  do,  than  in  giving  information  and  his  par- 
ticular advice  to  his  majesty,  in  the  presence  of  the 
lord  treasurer,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
other  of  the  lords,  and  so  was  not  himself  respons- 
ible  for  what  his  majesty  did  thereupon;  yet  he 
thought  himself  obliged  upon  this  particular,  which 
so  much  concerned  the  honour  and  justice  of  the 
late  king  and  of  his  present  majesty,  to  enlarge,  and 
relate  all  he  knew  of  what  their  majesties  did,  and 
what  induced  hb  present  majesty  to  do  his  part  in 
it. 

He  said,  it  was  notoriously  known,  tliat  before 
the  late  troubles,  and  in  the  very  first  entrance  into 
them,  his  majesty  was  necessitated  to  borrow  very 
great  sums  of  money  from  his  then  farmers  of  his 
customs,  and  to  oblige  them  to  stand  personally 
bound  for  many  other  great  sums  of  money,  which 
other  men  lent  to  his  majesty  upon  their  security. 
That  thereupon,  and  &r  the  repayment  of  those 
sums  which  the  fiumers  had  advanced,  and  tar 
securing  them,  from  any  damage  for  those  monies 
which  others  had  lent  upon  their  obligations,  his 
late  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  the  then  lord  trea- 
surer and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  grant* 
ed  a  further  lease  of  his  customs  to  those  farmers  for 
three  or  four  years  to  come,  after  the  expiration  q£ 
their  former  lease ;  with  a  covenant  on  his  majesty's 
part,  to  pay  the  just  interest  for  all  such  monies  as 
were  advanced  by  them,  or  for  which  they  stood 
bound ;  and  likewise  that  they  should,  out  of  their 
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growing  rent,  deduct  such  sums  of  money  by  the  J668. 
year,  as  they  had  lent  or  been  bound  for,  according 
to  such  proportions  yearly  as  was  agreed  upon. 
That  it  was  as  well  known,  that  shortly  after  the  \ 
beginnmg  of  the  parliament  in  1640,  and  before  the 
cmnmencement  of  the  second  lease,  the  house  of 
OMBmoiis  did  not  only  force  the  said  fanners  to  pay 
a  very  great  sum  of  money  for  their  prosumption  in 
receiving  customs  and  impositions  upon  merchandise 
in  the  former  years,  when  they  pretended  such  pay- 
ments were  not  due ;  but  took  also  from  them  their 
new  lease  granted  to  them  by  the  king,  and  so  left 
them  without  any  capacity  of  reimbursing  them- 
selves of  the  money  they  had  lent,  and  likewise  at 
the  mercy  of  their  creditors  to  whom  they  stood 
bound ;  many  of  whom  quickly  began  to  exercise 
that  severity  towards  them,  that  many  cvf  the  poor 
gentlemen  had  their  estates  extended  upon  jui%- 
ments  and  recognisances,  and  thev  persons  taken  in 
execution  and  committed  to  jnisoii ;  where  some  of 
Uiem  who  had  been  known  to  have  great  estates,  as 
sir  Paul  Pindar  and  others,  were  forced  to  end  their 
lives. 

There  were  very  few  circumstances  in  the  late 
Idng^s  misfortunes,  which  gave  him  moro  trouble,  or 
so  much  afflicted  him  as  the  sense  he  had  of  the  hor- 
rid and  unjust  sufferings  those  poor  gentlemen  un- 
derwent for  him,  and  their  affection  for  his  service ; 
which  he  often  publicly  mentioBed,  and  as  ottea  de* 
dared,  **  that  he  held  himself  obliged  to  make  them 
**  full  reparation  as  soon  as  God  should  enable  him.'' 
And  he  frequently  spake  to  the  chancdlor,  who  was 
then  chanoeHor  of  the  exchequer,  of  that  affair ;  of 
the  good  opinion  he  had  of  the  men,  and  of  the  great 
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1668.  services  they  had  done  for  his  majesty;  and  com- 
"■""^^  manded  him  expressly,  when  it  should  faU  within 
his  power,  he  should  do  them  all  the  right  he  could. 
And  of  this  he  had  often  informed  his  majesty  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  abroad,  and  after  his  return^ 
without  any  other  mbtive  than  his  father's  command 
and  his  own  honour,  having  himself  never  had  any 
degree  of  friendship  with  any  of  the  persons  coib? 
cemed,  and  a  very  ordinary  acquaintance  with 
some  of  them;  Upon  his  majesty's  happy  return, 
those  gentlemen  who  were  alive  of  the  old  Barmers, 
who  were  sir  John  Jacob,  sir  Job  Harby,  sir  Nir 
cholas  Crispe,  and  sir  John  Harrison,  applied  them* 
selves  to  the  king,  having  lain  several  years  and  at 
that  time  remaining  in  execution  in  several  prisons> 
and  having  had  their  estates  sold,  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion of  those  creditors  to  whom  they  were  bound  for 
money  lent  to  his  majesty. 

As  soon  as  measures  were  taken  for  collecting  the 
revenue,  those  four  gentlemen  named  before,  and 
two^  others  who  had  served  his  majesty  very  well, 
were  appointed  his  commissioners  for  the  collecting 
the  customs  and  duties  upon  trade ;  in  wliich  coUec- 
tion  they  continued  a  year  or  thereabouts ;  during 
which  time  many  of  their  creditors,  who  had  gene- 
rously forbore  to  prosecute  them  whilst  they  were 
in  prison  and  undone,  begun  now  to  commence  their 
actions  against  them,  presuming  they  were  then  or 
would  shortly  be  able  to  satisfy  them.  Whereupon 
the  king  commanded  the  lord  treasurer  and  th^ 
chancellor,  with  some  other  lords,  to  send  for  those 
creditors,  and  to  declare  to  them,  **  that  his  majesty 
<'  would  in  a  short  time  enable  his  farmers  to  pay 
**  their  just  debts>  which  he  well  knew  were  con-» 
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^  tracted  for  his  service ;  and  that  he  would  take  it  1668. 
**  Tery  well  from  them,  if  they  would  for  the  present 
^^  give  no  obstruction  to  his  service,  by  the  prosecu- 
"  tion  of  those  persons  at  law,  whose  time  Was 
'*  solely  taken  up  in  the  necessary  service  of  his  ma^ 
**  jesty.**  Whereupon  they  willingly  desisted  from 
that  prosecution ;  and  many  of  them  finding  now, 
that  by  his  majesty's  favour  they  were  like  to  re^ 
cover  their  debts  they  before  thought  to  be  despe* 
rate,  they  frankly  remitted  the  whole  or  part  6f 
the  interest,  that  in  strictness  of  law  was  still  due 
to  thein. 

His  majesty  shortly  after,  finding  it  best  for  his 
profit  to  determine  the  collection  by  commission, 
and  to  let  the  whole  to  farm,  gave  direction  to  the 
lord  treasurer  to  confer  and  treat  with  any  fit  per- 
sons who  desired  to  contract  for  the  same.  Many 
overtures  were  made  by  several  persons,  and  some 
applied  themselves  directly  to  his  majesty.  Upon 
which,  and  after  a  competent  time  in  considering  all 
that  had  been  proposed,  the  king  appointed  a  day, 
when  he  would  be  attended  by  the  lord  treasurer 
and  other  of  the  lords,  and  when  aU  the  pretenders 
should  likewise  be  present,  and  he  would  then  and 
there  declare  his  own  judgment;  having  first  de- 
clared to  the  commissioners,  whereof  four  were  the 
old  farmers  to  whom  so  much  money  was  due,  **  that 
^^  whosoever  should  take  the  farm,  they  should  be 
^*  obliged  to  pay  them  their  just  debt  at  such  times, 
f*  and  by  such  proportions,  as  their  service  could 
^*  bear.  But  as  to  the  letting  the  farm  itself,  he 
^  would  neither  Consider  the  debt  he  owed  them, 
"  liar  the  sufferings  they  had  undeif;ohe,  but  only 
*'  the  rent  they  should  offer  ;  which  if  as  much  as 
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1668.  ^  anjr  body  else  would  give,  he  would  prefer  their 
••  persons  before  others;  but  if  any  other  fit  men 
**  would  offer  more  than  they  thought  fit  to  give, 
^*  they  should  be  his  farmers :  and  therefore  wished 
'*  them  well  to  consider  nrhat  they  would  propose  to 
«  him/i 

After  two  days  spent  by  his  majesty  with  the  se- 
veral pretenders  apart,  and  finding  that  the  proposi- 
tions made  to  him  by  the  old  &rmers,  with  whom 
the  other  two  were  to  be  joined  who  had  served 
with  them  as  coninnssioners,  were  at  least  as  much 
if  not  more  for  his  profit  than  any  that  had  been 
made  by  any  of  the  rest ;  he  did  declare,  that  the 
fiirm  should  be  let  to  those  who  had  been  his  com- 
misnoners :  which  at  that  time  was  understood  to 
be  so  far  from  being  a  good  bai^n,  that  the  two 
commissioners,  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  great 
debt,  utterly  refused  to  meddle  with  the  farm  at  so 
great  a  rent ;  the  other  four  puUicly  declaring  at 
the  same  time,  ^  that  they  would  not  give  the  rent 
<'  but  in  contemplation  of  their  debt,  which  th^ 
^*  thought  they  should  sooner  and  better  receive; 
*'  when  it  should  be  assigned  upon  their  own  coUec- 
^'  tions,  than  when  it  should  be  ctorged  upon  new 
'*  fimners.^  But  they  were  suitors  to  his  majest^^, 
''  that  he  would  oMige  the  other  two  (sir  John  WcA* 
^  stenhobne  and  sir  John  ^aw)  to  be  joint  farmers 
**  with  them ;"  which  his  majesty  did,  by  making 
a  gracious  promise  to  them,  **  that  if  they  should  be 
*<  losers,  he  would  repair  them  :*'  and  thereupon  di- 
rections were  given  to  Mr.  Attorney  General  to  pre- 
pare a  grant  accordingly.  And,  he  said,  he  did  not 
know  that  there  was  one  dissenting  voice  from  what 
his  majesty  indined  to  do  upon  the  whole  matter. 
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the  stme  appearing  to  every  man  to  be  most  just    1668. 
and  rea«HiaUe. 

The  farm  being  thus  settled,  the  old  fisumers  were 
directed  ^  to  bring  their  accounts  to  the  lord  trea* 
*^  surer  and  chancellor  of  the  exdiequer,  by  wMch  it 
^  should  manifestly  appear  how  much  the  king  was 
*^  justty  and  truly  indebted  to  them,  and  how  the 
^  debts  were  incurred  ;  that  so  upon  a  just  compu- 
**  tation  such  satisfaction  might  be  made  to  them,  as 
**  was  consistent  with  the  present  state  of  his  ma- 
f^jesty's  afiJEurs  and  occasions."*  Many  months,  if 
not  a  whole  year,  were  spent  in  the  examination  of 
those  accounts  befiwe  the  auditors :  who,  besides  the 
exceptions  they  took  for  want  of  some  formalities  in 
the  proof  of  some  money  paid,  which  after  twenty 
years  of  license  (in  which  all  their  books  and  papers 
had  been  taken,  their  houses  plundered,  and  their 
persons  imprisoned ;  and  in  which  so  many  persons 
employed  by  the  king  to  receive  and  by  them  to 
pay  money  were  dead)  could  hardly  be  made  with 
the  usual  exactness ;  made  likewise  several  certifi- 
cates of  particular  cases,  which  required  further  di- 
rections. And  the  lord  treasurer  would  never  take 
upon  himself  to  give  those  directions,  only  declaring 
to  them,  as  he  had  frequently  done,  ^*  that  in  regard 
^  his  majesty  was  not  strictly  bound  in  justice  to 
^*  pay  that  debt  due  from  his  father^  but  that  his 
*^  present  majesty's  generous  and  royal  disposition 
^^  had  prevailed  with  him  to  pay  that  just  debt, 
"  whereby  they  might  be  preserved  from  ruin,  in 
*'  which,''  he  said,  ^'  he  had  fully  concurred  with  his 
*'  majesty ;  but  that  he  would  never  advise  him,  on 
'*  the  contrary  he  would  always  dissuade  his  majesty 
'^  from  pa3ring  or  allowing  any  interest,  though  paid 
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1(^8.  «  by  them,  which  would  swdl  the  debt  to  such  k 
"  proportion,  that  his  majesty  could  never  undertake 
"  the  payment  of  it.**  Which  determination,  how 
great  soever  their  loss  appeared  to  be,  seemed  to  be 
so  just,  at  least  so  necessary  for  the  king,  that  they 
wholly  referred  it  to  his  majesty;  hoping  that  it 
might  prevail  with  many  of  their  creditors  not  to 
exact  it  from  them,  though  the  sale  of  their  whole 
estates  had  made  satisfaction  to  others  for  die  whole 
interest,  as  well  as  for  the  principal. 

When  the  auditors'  certificate  was  ready,  and  all 
the  doubts  and  questions  that  did  arise  thereupon 
were  clearly  stated,  his  majesty  vouchsafed  again  to 
be  present  with  the  other  lords,  who  had  from  the 
beginning  assisted  in  the  examination  of  that  busi- 
ness: and  then  the  lord  treasurer  declared  to  his 
majesty,  what  he  had  before  said  to  the  persons 
concerned,  *'  that^  though  he  willingly  approved  his 
**  majesty's  goodness  in  taking  upon  himself  that 
^*  great  debt»  yet  that  he  would  by  no  means  give 
*'  his  advice  or  consent  that  he  should  pay  or  allow 
**  any  interest  for  it." 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  and  upon  all  the  doubts 
stated  to  his  majesty,  and  after  the  rejection  of  se-^ 
veral  of  the  sums  of  money  which  were  demanded 
by  them,  and  for  the  payment  whereof  such  direct 
proof  is  not  made  as  is  required  by  the  course  of  the 
exchequer,  (though,  he  said,  he  thought  most  per- 
sons who  were  present  were  in  their  private  con- 
sciences well  satisfied,  that  those  sums  had  been  in 
truth  paid  to  his  majesty's  use,  as  had  been  alleged;) 
there  appeared  to  his  majesty  to  be  justly  due  to 
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them  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  1668. 
principal-money,  for  almost  twenty  years,  and  for 
which  they  had  paid  the  interest  for  many  years 
out  of  their  own  estates.  And  his  majesty  thought 
it  very  just^  and,  with  many  gracious  expresaons 
of  his  purpose  and  resolution  further  to  repair  them 
as  he  should  be  able,  gave  order  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer, ^  that  the  said  debt  of  two  hun<lred  thousand 
^*  pounds  should  be  paid  to  them  in  five  years,  that 
**  is,  by  forty  thousand  pounds  for  every  year,  out 
**  of  the  rent  of  the  form ;  ^and  that  all  instruments 
<*  necessary  for  their  satisfaction  and  security  should 
^*  be  presently  given  to  them,  whereby  they  might 
^  be  able  to  comply  with  their  creditors,  and  avoid 
^*  their  importunity,"  wherewith  his  majesty  begun 
to  be  troubled  as  much  as  themselves. 

He  did  confess  himsdf  to  have  been  present  at 
those  agitations,  and  to  have  contributed  his  humble 
advice  and  opinion  to  his  majesty  that  he  should 
pay  this  debt ;  which  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
do,  as  well  as  a  foithful  counsellor  to  his  present 
majesty,  as  in  discharge  of  his  duty  and  obligation 
to  his  father.  And,  he  said,  he  had  very  good  rea- 
son to  beUeve,  that  if  that  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  be  paid  according  to  his  majesty's  direction, 
and  of  which  the  heirs  and  executors  of  those  farm- 
ers who  are  dead,  as  well  as  the  four  present  farmers,  ' 
have  their  equal  |M»oportions ;  the  said  persons  have 
not  at  this  day  half  the  estates  they  had  in  the  year 
1640,  when  they  entered  into  those  engagements 
for  his  majesty.  Nor  was  there  any  one  person  pre- 
sent at  the  agitation  of  this  affair,  who  seemed  in 
the  least  degree  to  differ  in  the  opinion,  or  to  dis- 

VOL.  III.  .    D  d 
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166S.    suade  his  majesty  from  giving  that  satisfiiction  for 
that  debt; 

He  said,  he  did  likewise  very  wiUingly  confess, 
that  he  had  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  and  being 
called  to  advise,  given  his  opinion  for  the  payment 
of  many  other  considerable^  debts  incurred  by  his 
late  majesty,  aqd  for  which  many  persons  of  honour, 
who  adhered  to  him  during  that-  war,  were  person* 
ally  bound  for  him,  and  whose  estates  had  been  ex* 
tended  and  their  persons  imprisoned  for  the  same ; 
many  of  whom  were  in  execution  and  in  prison  for 
the  dame  when  his  majesty  returned^  and  others 
w'ere  then  sued  in  Westminster-hall,  in.  his  ma- 
jesty's own  courts.  His  late  migesty  having  granted 
undei"  his  great  seal  of  England,  to  several  persons 
intrusted  for  the  rest,  many  of  his  forests,  parks,  and 
other  lands,  for  their  security  and  indemnity  who 
were  or  should  stand  bound  for  him,  for  money  that 
was  then  borrowed  for  and  applied  to  the  necessary 
support  of  himsdf  and  his  army,  and  to  no  other 
purpose;  in^  that  grant  he  had  been  particuiarty 
trusted,  as  well  by  the  desire  of  the  persons  parti- 
xnilarly  concerned,  as  by  his  majesty's  command  to 
be^idtous  for  their  sati^ction.  And  he  did  not 
deny,  that  he  was  never  more  glad  \  than  when  he 
was  able  to  procure  satisfaction  for  those  persons 
who  were  so  bound  and  so  secured ;  nor  more  trou* 
/bled,  than  that  he  could  do  no  more,  than  .that  there 
remained  HiU  so  many  unsatisfied,*  and  slmost  un* 
done,  for  those  debts  so  contracted ;  of  which  num- 
ber he  believed  there  were  still  too  many. 

^  m]  'and  in  **  never  more  glad]  veiy  glad 
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But  haying  made;  those  dear  coBfessions  of  what  1668. 
was  truth,  and  what  he  did  do  in  those  traneactions* 
h^  said,  he  must  as  positively  deny,  that  ever  he 
procured  or  advised  the  letting  his  majesty's  cus* 
tasi%or  aiiyotherpKk^^fhianw&tt^  at  underrates 
on  the  contrary,  that  he  used  all  the  ways  he  could 
to  advance  the  rents,  without  respect  of  persons; 
and  that  .he  was  never  {nresent  at  the  letting  any 
fiEurm  that  any  men  would  have  given  more  for,  than 
they  did  to  whom  it  was  let,  what  offers  soever 
were  made  afterwards,  when  his  majesty  himself 
had  made  a  contract,  and  when  a  grant  was  issued 
accordingly  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  And 
he  did  as  positively  deny,  that  ever  he  received  or 
expected  the  least  sum  of  money,  or  money-worth, 
for  any  lease  made  by  his  majesty  of  his  customs,  or 
any  other  part  of  his  revenue ;  or  for  the  payment 
of  any  one  debt  made  by  his  m^esty,  to  which  he 
was  or  was  not  bound :  he  having,  he  said,  never 
had  any  other  motive  for  the  performance  of  those 
offices,  but  the  pure  and  entire  consideration  of  his 
migesty's  honour,  justice,  and  profit,  and  his  own  in- 
clination to  gratify  worthy  persons,  who  in  justice 
ought  to  be  or  might  with  justice  be  gratified  and 
obliged,  and  who  had  commonly  been  such  persons 
to  whom  he  had  had  no  kind  of  obligation. 

The  seventh  article  was,  "  That  he  had  received  Th*««^n*»» 

n  *»  1  .article. 

«  great  sums  of  money  from  the  company  of 
^'  vintners,  or  some  of  them  or  their  agents,  for 
*/  enhancing  the  prices  of  wines,  and  for  free- 
*'  ing  thekn  from  the  payment  of  legal  penalties 
"  which  they  had  incurred." 
,  He,  said,  if  he  had  been  in  the  least  degree  guilty  hu 
of  that  charge,  it   would  very  easily  have   been 
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I6C8.  proved;  and  the  vintners  would  very  gladly  have 
"^  helped  them  in  it,  being  persons  who  never  thought 
themselves  beholden  to  him,  and  so  not  obliged  to 
conceal  any  of  his  corruptions.  They  well  knew, 
that  he  could  never  be  prevailed  with  to  consent  to 
the  enhancing  the  prices  of  their  wines,  and  that 
he  never  had  received  from  them  the  least  sum  of 
money,  or  other  gratuity  from  them,  in  his  life. 
He  said,  he  did  remember,  that  at  a  time  when  his 
majesty  had  refused  to  grant  all  their  other  petitions, 
the  company  of  vintners  did  complain,  **  that  there 
'<  were  so  many  informations  against  them  prose- 
*'  cuted  by  informers  in  the  exchequer,  that  they 
^  must  give  over  their  trades,  and  be  likewise  un- 
*^  done,  if  they  should  be  severely  pursued  for  what 
**  was  past  :*"  and  therefore  they  besought  his  ma- 
jesty in  council,  **  that  he  would  pardoii  what  was 
**  past ;  and  that  for  the  future  they  would  trespass 
**  no  more.*'  Whereupon  his  majesty  thought  it 
worthy  of  his  mercy  to  shelter  them  for  the  present 
from  that  prosecution;  and  thereupon  commanded 
his  attorney  general  **  to  call  the  informers  before 
^  him,  and  to  appoint  the  vintners  to  pay  them  such 
•^  reasonable  rewards  for  their  pains  as  he  thought 
'<  fit;  and  thereupon  he  should  enter  a  noU  prose- 
**  qui :"  but  his  majesty  charged  them  '^  for  the  fii^ 
*'  ture  not  to  run  into  the  same  danger."  And  as 
this  grace  from  his  majesty  was  not  upon  his  pro- 
motion, but  purely  from  his  own  bounty  and  good- 
ness, from  which  nobody  dissuaded  him ;  so  he  never 
received  the  least  profit  from  the  same. 
The  eighth       The  eighth  is,  "  That  he  had  in  a  short  time 

•ftide. 

**  gained  to  himself  a  far  greater  estate  than 
"  can  be  imagined  to  be  lawfully  gained  in  so 
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**  short  8  time;  and  contrary  to  his  oath  he  1668. 
•*  had  procured  several  grants  under  the  grea^ 
**  seal  from  his  majesty,  to  himself  and  to  his 
**  relations^  of  severa}  of  his  majesty's  lands,  he- 
**  reditamentSy  and  leases,  to  the  disprofit  of 
"  his  majesty .** 
To  this  he  said,  that  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  Hk 
that  the  truth  of  that  article  (which  he  presume^ 
had  drawn  on  all  the  rest)  were  clearly  known  to 
all  the  world :  and  that  they,  who  in  truth  do  be* 
lieve  that  he  hath  so  great  an  estate,  were  well  in- 
formed what  it. is;  and  they  would  then  clearly 
disown  that  he  needed  not  be  ashamed  of  having 
gotten  such  an  estate,  nor  that  h»  needed  to  have- 
#ny  recourse  to  any  iU  arts  or  means  for  the  obtain.- 
fng  thereof.  They  would  know^  that  he  had  beei^ 
so  far  from  '^  procuring  several  grants  under  ^he 
^  great  seal  of  Epgland  from  his  majesty^  to  himself 
'^  and  his  relations,  of  several  of  his  inajiesty's  lands^ 
^'  hereditaments,  and  leases,  to  t^e  djisprofit  of  his 
*^  migesty ;"  that  he  never  moved  his  majesty  in  his 
life  for  any  coe  gr^t  to  himself  or  any  of  his  rela- 
tions. If  his  piajesty's  royal  bounty  had  disposed 
him  ta  confer  somewhat  of  benefit  and  advantage 
upoQ  an  old  s^rv:ant,  who  had  waited  upon  his  father 
;aad  himself  near  thirty  years  in  some  trust  and  enx- 
ployffient;  he  said^  he  hoped  it  should  jnot  be  im- 
puted 98  ^  crime  in  him  to  receiv,e  his  fisivours.  He 
was  far  ^om  believing  or  imagiping,  that  the  pop^ 
services  he  had  ever  done,  or  could  do,  were  in  any 
degree  proportionable  to  his  majesty^s  bounty :  yet 
since  his  majesty's  goodness  had  thought  him  fit  for 
Jjty  he  hq[)ed  a^oxiy  others  would  think  so  too;  at 
least  as  fit  as  sopoie  men^  who  bad  i^eceived  greater 
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1668.  marks  and  proportions  of  it  than  he  had  done,  and 
who,  though  they  might  serve  much  better,  had  not 
served  so  long. 

He  said,  he  forbore  to  enlarge  upon  that  charge, 
because  he  conceived  that  it  was  now  evident  to 
many,  who  had  been  wrought  upon  by  those  who 
did  not  believe  it  themselves,  to  think  his  estate  to 
be  very  great,  that  the  information  they  received 
was  without  ground:  and  whoever  considers,  that 
the  first  year  after  the  king's  return  yielded  justly 
more  profit  to  the  great  seal  than  he  ever  recdved 
in  all  the  years  following,  and  some  particular  acts 
of  bounty  conferred  on  him  by  his  majesty,  without . 
the  least  suit  fir6m  him,  and  unthought  of  by  him, 
wiU  beKeve  that  his  fault  was  greater  in  having.no 
better  an  estate,  than  that  what  he  hath  hath  been 
gotten  by  corruption.  He  said,  he  hath  none  of  his 
majesty's  lands,  but  what  he  had  bought,  for  as  much 
as  any  body  would  pay  for  it,  of  those  who  had  the 
same  granted  to  them  by  his  niajesty's  bounty,  and 
that  grant  confirmed  to  them  by  act  of  parliament. 
And  he  presumed  that  it  could  not  have  fiEdlen  from 
his  majesty's  memory,  and  was  sure  was  well  known 
to  some  persons  of  honour  yet  alive,  that  when  his 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  upon  his  first  coining 
over,  to  offer  him  some  land  that  had  never  yielded 
any  thing  to  the  crown,  he  absolutely  refused  to  r^ 
ceive  it,  because  it  was  generally  thought  to  be  of 
great  value ;  and  therefore  he  would  not  expose  him- 
self to  the  envy  which  naturally  attends  those  dona- 
tions, having  in  truth*  never  had  an  immoderate 
appetite  to  make  haste  to  be  rich ;  and  had  as  much 
apprehended  the  being  accused  of  witchcraft  or  bur- 
glary^ as  of  bribery  and  corruption. 
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In  a  word;  he  did  dedare^  that*  his  debts  being    ltf68« 

discharged,  for  which  he  paid  interest,  all  his  estate 

was  not  worth,  being  -sojd,  the  money  that  he  had 

T^fxived  from  his^iilajesty's  own  royal  bounty,  and 

tar  from  being  suitable  to  the  quality  he  yet  helda^ 

and  which  was  never  obtained  by  his  own  ambition,) 

as  many  persons  of  honour  could  testify. 

The  ninth  article  was,  ^^  That  he  had  introduced'ni«  ointii 

^*  an.  arbitrary  government  in.  :his .  migesty's  fo- 

"reign  plantations;  and  had  caused  such  as 

**  complained  thereof  before  his  majesty  and 

*'his  council,  to  be  long  imprisoned  for  so 

**  doing."  ' 

To  this  he  said,  that  though  he  could  not  possibly  hu  Muwef. 

comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  that  article,  yet} 

because  he  had  heard  of  many  discourses,  made  of 

the  authority  that  he  assumed  to  himself  over  the 

jdantations,.  and  the  great  advantage  and  benefit 

that  he  had  drawn  to  himself  from  thenoe,  he  was 

very  willing  to  take  that  occasion  to  relate  all  that 

he  knew,  and  all  that  he  had  done,  with  reference 

to  any  of  his  miyesty's  plantations ;  declaring  in  the 

first  place,  that  at  his  majesty's  return,  and  befofe,^ 

he  had  used  all  the  endeavours  he  could  to  prepare 

and  dispose  the  king  to  a  great  esteem  of  his  planta-« 

tions,  and  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  them 

by  all  the  ways  that  could  reasonably  be  proposed 

to  him.    And  he  had  been  confirmed  in  that  opinioi» 

and  desire,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  view  of  the  entries 

in  the  custom-house;  by  which   he  found  what  a 

great  revenue  accrued  to  the  king  from  those  planta* 

tions,  insomuch  as  the  receipts  from  'thence  had 

upon  the  matter  repaired  the  decrease  and  diminu*- 

tion  of  the  customs,  which  the  late  troubles  had 
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1668.    brought  upon  other  parts  of  trade»  from  what  it  had 
formerly  yielded. 

The  first  consideration  that  offered  itself  befiore 
the  king  that  related  to  the  plantations,  was  coo* 
ceming  the  Barbadoes;  which  having  been  most 
discoursed  of  since,  and,  as  he  had  heard,  with  some 
reflections  upon  him  of  partiaHtj  and  injustice,  he 
said,  he  would  in  the  first  place  set  down  aU  he 
knew  in  that  affair,  and  how  he  came  to  meddle 

m  it. 

Before  the  beginnii^  of  the  late  troubles,  the  king 
had  granted  the  island  of  the  Barbadoes  to  the  earl 
of  Carlisle  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  upon  a  supposition 
that  it  had  been  first  discovered,  possessed,  and 
planted  at  his  chaiif^e :  and  the  said  earl  sent  a  go« 
vemor  and  people  thither,  and  enjoyed  it  to  his 
death ;  and  by  his  will  settled  it  for  the  payment  of 
his  debts,  which  were  very  great.  The  troubles  fidl- 
ii^  out  in  a  short  time  after,  little  or  no  profit  had 
been  drawn  from  thence  towards  the  satisfiurtion  of 
those  debts ;  and  the  executors  and  trustees  totally 
n^lected  the  taking  care  of  it,,  or  prosecuting  the 
plantation*  But  in  and  after  the  war  many  citi^ 
sens,  merchants,  and  gentlemen,  .who  were  willing 
or  forced  to  withdraw  themsdves  from  England, 
transported  themselves  thither,  and  planted  without 
^  asking  any  body's  leave,  and  without  being  opposed 
or  contradicted  by  any  body. 

About  the  year  1647,  or  thereabouts,  the  late 
earl  of  Carlisle,  son  and  heir  of  the  former  earL 
to  whom  the  inheritance  of  that  ibland  bdongedji 
treated  with  the  late  lord  ^Villoughby  of  Parham, 
how  that  island  might  be  so  husbanded,  that  the 
plantation  might  be  advanced,  and  profit  made  by 
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it;  which  would  at  last  redound  to  himself,  when  1668. 
the  debt  should  be  paid.  The  late  king  was  thien 
in  the  hands  of  the  army :  and  with  his  majesty's 
approbation  and  consent,  it  was  agreed  between  the 
said  earl  and  the  said  lord,  ^  that  a  lease  should  be 
*'  made  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle  to  the  lord  Willough* 
'*  by,  of  all  the  profits  which  should  arise  out  of  that 
'*  plantation,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  yeairs  or 
^  thereabouts ;  a  moiety  of  the  whole  profits  to  be 
"  received  by  the  lord  Willoughby  himself  for  his 
'*  own  use^  in  recompense  for  his  pains  and  chai^. 
<<  And  he  was  likewise  to  receive  a  commissipn  from 
*'  the  said  earl,  to  be  governor  of  that  and  the  rest 
'^  of  the  Caribbee  islands,"  (all  which  were  compre« 
hended  in  the  charter  granted  by  the  king  to  the 
earl  of  Carl^le;)  '*and  that  a  commission  should  be 
^  likewise  procured  from  the  king  or  the  prince  of 
^  Wales,  by  which  the  lord  Willoughby  was  to  hi 
''  constituted  governor  of  the  said  islands/' 

Abo^t  that  time  the  fleet  in  the  Downs  returned 
to  their  obedience  to  the  king,  withdraiwing  them- 
selves to  the  coast  of  Holland  to  offer  their  service 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,,  his  nugesty  that  now  is ;  the 
lord  Willoughby  then  likewise  coming  over  to  him, 
to  serve  him  in  any  condition  his  highness  would 
employ  him  in.  That  summer  being  passed  without 
any  good  success,  the  lord  Willoughby  then  inform- 
ed the  prince  of  what  had  passed  bet weien  the  earl 
of  Carlisle  and  him  with  the  king  his  father's,  con- 
sent; which  his  highness  had  likewise  received 
from  Jiis  majesty  himself,  with  much  recommenda- 
tion of  the  lord  Willoughby.  He  said,  he  was  then 
attending  upon  the  prince  in  Holland,  as  one  of  the 
king's  council  assigned  by  his  majesty  for  that  ser- 
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1668.  vice.  Upon  the  understanding  this  whole  case,  the 
^  prince,  upon  the  unanimous  advice  of  the  council, 
thought  fit  to  grant  such  a  commission  of  governor 
of  the  Barbadoes  and  the  other  islands,  as  he  de- 
sired :  and  he  had  the  more  reason  to  desire  it,  (not- 
withstandirxgtheeavl  of  Carlisle's  grant  and  commis- 
sion^)  because  the  principal  planters  upon  the  Barba- 
does had  been:  officers  in  the  king's  wmy,  or  of  ma- 
nifest affections  to  him^  and  always  looked  upon  as 
of  his  party.  ,  . . 

With  this  commission  the  lord  Willoughby  had, 
at  his  great  charge  and  expense,  transported  him- 
sdf  to  the  Barbadoes,  and  was  there  received  as  go- 
vernor; and  made  a  contract  with  the  planters, 
<<  that  so  much  should  be  paid  upon  the  hundred  to 
**  the  earl  of  Carlisle,"  to  whom  the  propriety  of  the 
whole  belonged.  But  before  this  agreement  could 
be  well  executed,  or  any  profit  idrawn  from  thence, 
the  island  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  par- 
liament and  of  Cromwell,  and  a  governor  appointed 
by  them  ;  the  lord  Willoughby  being  sent  into  Eng- 
land, where  he  remained  till  the  king's  return,  and 
hdd  given  unquestionaUe  evidence  of  his  affection 
to  the  king's  service,  for  which  he  had  often  been 
committed  to  prison  before  and  after  Cromwell'a 
death. 

As  soon  as  the  king  returned,  the  lord  Willoughby 
(who  had  then  eight  or  nine  years  to  come  of  his 
lease  formerly  granted  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 
who  was  then  likewise  living,  and  ready  to  do  any 
others  act  to  the  lord  Willoughby's  advantage)  re- 
solved to  return  himself  to  the  Barbadoes,  and  de- 
sired the  king  to  renew  his  commission  to  him  for 
the  government ;  which  his  majesty  was  very  will-* 
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ing  to  do,  as  to  a  person  he  esteemed  verj  much,  i66a 
and  who  had  spent  very  much  of  his  own  fortune,  as 
was  notoriously  known,  in  that  service.  But  the 
Biirbadoes  and  all  those  other  islands  were  now  be- 
come of  another  consideration  and  value,  than  they 
had  been  of  before  the  troubles  :  the  Barbadoes  it- 
self was  (by  that  confluence  and  resort  thither  as 
was  mentioned  before)  so  fully  planted,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  new  comers,  and  they  had  sent 
very  many  of  their  people  to  the  other  islands  to 
plant ;  many  citizens  of  London  had  raised  very 
great  estates  there,  and  every  year  received  a.  very 
great  revenue  from  thence  ;  and^theMng's  customs 
from  that  one  idand  came  to  a  very  great  sum  of 
money  yearly. 

AU  these  men,  who  ^  had  entered  upon  that  plant- 
ation as  a  waste  place,  and  had  with  great  charge 
brought  it  to  that  perfection,  and  with'  great  trouble; 
begun  now  to  apprehend,  that  they  must  depend  ^ 
upon  the  good-will  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle  and  lord 
Willoughby  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  estates  there; 
which  they  had  hitherto  looked  upon  as  their  own; 
All  these  men  joined  together  in  an  appeal  to  the 
king,  and  humbly  prayed  *'  his  protection,-  and  that 
^  they  might,  not  be  oppressed  by  those  two  lord?.'' 
They  pleaded,  *'  that  they  were  the  king^s  subjects ; 
^'  that  they  had  repaired  thither  as  to  a  desolate 
*'  place,  and  had  by  their  industry  obtained  a  liveli- 
<<  hood  there,  when  they  could  not  with  a  good  con- 
<<  science  stay  in  England.  That  if  they  should  be 
*^  now  left  to  those  lords  to  ransom  themselves  and 
**  compound  for  their  estates,  they  must. leave  the 

.   «  and]  JVoi  in  MS.  f  who}  Not  in  MS. 
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1668.  ''  cQuntiy ;  and  the  plantation  would  be  destroyed^ 
♦*  which  yielded  his  migesty  so  good  a  revenue^ 
'<  That  they  could  defend  themselves  by  law  against 
'<  the  earl  of  Carlisle's  title,  if  his  majesty  did  not 
'<  countenance  it  by  a  new  grant  dT  the  government 
**  to  the  lord  Willoughby  :  and  therefore  they  were 
y  suitors  to  his  migesty,  that  he  would  not  ^  destroy 
*<  them  by  that  countenance.** 

At  the  same  time,  the  creditors  of  the  late  earl 
of  Carlisle  (whose  debts  were  to  be  satisfied  by  the 
profits  of  that  plantation,  by  the  will  and  settlement 
of  the  said  earl)  petitioned  the  king,  <<  that  thejr 
''  might  be  in  the  first  place  provided  for :  their 
^  principid-money  due  to  them  at  the  death  of  the 
**  earl  amounted  to  no  less  than  fifty  thousand 
'*  pounds,  of  which  they  had  nevar  yet  received  one 
**  penny;  and  therefi>re  that  the  profits  which  should 
*^  arise  ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  applied  to  thenn 
^*  there  having  been  many  families  utterly  ruined  for 
'<  want  of  tiieir  monies  so  due  to  them."  The  king 
appointed  to  heaiT  all  their  several  pretences  at  the 
conncii-board,  where  they  aU  attended  with  their 
council :  and  after  his  majesty  had  spent  three  or  four 
days  hknself  in  hearing  the  several  all^ations,  find- 
ing^ hew  pretences  and  difficulties  every  day  to  arise, 
(which  shall  be  mentioned  anon,)  the  king  appointed 
sev^eral  of  the  lords  of  the  council  <<  to  consider  of 
'*  the  whole  matter,  attd  to  confer  with  the  sevi^tii 
<<  parties^  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  make  an  end 
^  between  them  by  their  own  consent ;  otherwise 
*^  to  report  the  sevaral  titles  to  his  majesty,  with 
<<  such  expedients  as  in  their  judgments  they  thought 
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^  most,  like  t6  produce  a  general  satisfaction^  with-  1668. 
*•  out  endangering  the  plantation/'  the  xnreservation  •^"""^ 
whereof  his  majesty  took  to  heart.  The  dianceHor 
was  one  of  that  committee,  and  took  very  much 
pains  in  reading  the  charters,  grants,  and  leases,  and 
many  other  papers  and  despatches  which  concerned 
that  affair ;  and  conferred  with  several  -of  the  per- 
sons interested ;  to  the  end  that  he  might  the  bet- 
ter discern  what  could  be  done,  having  never  under- 
stood or  heard  any  thing  of  the  matter,  or  that  con- 
cerned that  plantation,  otherwise  than  what  he  hath 
before  set  down  upon  the  despatch  of  the  lord  Wil- 
looghby  to '  Holland ;  nor  had  he  the  least^  inclina- 
tion or  bias  to  any  party.  Upon  the  hearing  all  the 
allegations  before  the  lords,  the  several  pretences 
and  titles  appeared  to  them  to  be  these ;  which  they 
afterwards  reported  to  the  king. 

The  lord  Willoughby  demanded  nothing  from  the 
king,  but  his  commission  to  be  governor  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  years  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle ;  to  the  end  that  he 
might  receive  one  moiety  of  those  profits  which 
should  arise  to  the  earl,  and  which  had  been  assign- 
ed to  him  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
late  king,  and  of  his  majesty  that  now  is;  upon 
which  he  had  undertaken  that  voyage,  and  spent  so 
much  of  his  estate. 

The  earl  of  Carlisle,  whilst  this  contention  was 

depending,  died,  and  by  his  will  devised  his  interest 

in  the  Barbadoes  to  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  who  like- 

.  wise  petitioned  the  king  for  the  preservation  of  his 

right :  but  neither  he,  nor  the  person  under  whom 

• »  to]  in  ^  leaM]  Noi  in  MS. 
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]  668.   he  claiined,  had  any  pretence  till  all  the  debts  should 

be  satisfied;  nor  did  the  earl  ofKinnoul  demand 

any  thing  till  then,  but  believed  the  profit  would 
arise  yearly  to  so  much,  that  the  debts  would 
qukk^  be  satisfied,  aad  tben  the  wfade  was  to  caam 
to  him. 

There  was  another  title  that  preceded  the  earl  of 
Carlisle's,  which  was  that  of  the  eairl  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who  allied,  and  proved  it  to  be  true,  '^  thut 
^*Xhe  Barbadoes  and  those  .a<yacent  islands  were 
**  first  granted  by  the  king  to  his  grandfather  the 
**  earl  of  Marlborough,  who  was  then  lord  high 
^'  treasui'er  of  England,  before  the  earl  of  Carlisle 
'<  had  any  pretence  thereunto ;  and  that  the  lord 
*^  treasurer  had  afterwards  consented  that  the  same 
*\  should  be  granted  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  upon  a 
**  full  contract,  that  he  should  first  receive  for  ever 
^*  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  by  the  year  out 
**  of  the  first  profits  of  the  plantations;  which  sum 
**  of  three  hundred  pounds  had  never  been  yet  paid : 
'^  and  therefore  the  earl  of  Marlborough  desired,  fis 
**  heir  to  his  grandfather,  to  have  satisfaction  for  the 
'^  arrears,  and  that  the  growing  rent  might  be  se- 
"  £ured  to  him." 

The  creditors  were  of  two  kinds :  the  first,  and 
who  had  first  petitioned  the  king,  as  was  said 'be- 
fore, had  an  Assignment  made  to  them  by  the  execu- 
tors and  trustees  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle  upon  his  will, 
and  who  at  his  death  owed  them  the  full  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  pounds  or  thereabouts.  The  other 
creditors  consisted  of  several  tradesmen  and  ar* 
tificers,  to  whom  the  said  earl  was  indebted  for 
wares  and  goods  which  they  had  delivered  for  his 
use;  and  of  several  servants  for  their  arrears  of 
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mages :  and  all  those  had,  during  the  late  troubles,  1668. 
exhibited  their  bill  in  chaneery  against  the  executors 
and  overseers  of  the  late  earl,  and  had  obtained  a 
decree  in  that  court  for  their  satisfaction  out  df  the 
profits  of  those  plantations,  (which  deGree.^tQod  con- 
firmed by  the  late  act  of  judicial  proceedings ;)  and, 
as  he  remembered,  their  debts  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds  or  thereabout.  None  of  the  cre- 
ditors in  genera],  of  one  or  the  other  sort,  had  ever 
received  one  shilling  from  the  time  that  the  earl  had 
first  assigned  it: 

The  planters  insisted  positively,  ^  that  the  char- 
**  ter  granted  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle  by  the  king  was 
**  void  in  point  of  law  :"  for  which  their  council  fd- 
leged  many  reasons.  And  having  spent  much  time 
upon  that  argumentation,  they  concluded  with  two 
humble  propositions  to  the  king.  1.  *<  That  his  ma- 
**  jesty  would  give  them  leave  to  prosecute  in  his 
**  tiame  in  the  exchequer,  and  at  their  own  charge, 
**  to  repeal  that  grant  to  the  earl  of  Carlisle ;  by 
**,  which  they  should  be  freed  from  the  arbitrary 
<<  power  and  oppression  which  would  be  exercised 
*^.upon  them  under  the  colour  of  that  charter,  and 
^*  his  majesty  might  receive  a  great  benefit  to  him- 
^*  self,  by  taking  the  sovereignty  into  hi^  own  hands, 
**  to  which  it  belonged.  And  in  that  case  they  of* 
«  fered  in  theit  own  names,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
^*  planters  who  were  in  the  island,  to  consent  "to  an 
*^  imposition  of  so  much  in  the  hundred,  which  they 
*'  confidently  averred  would  amount  in*  the  year  to 
**  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  least ;  out  of  which  his 
'^  majesty's  governor  might  be  well  supported,  and 
<*  his  majesty  dispose  of  the  overplus  as  he  should 
"  think  fit."     2.  **  If  his  majesty  would  not  suffer 
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l&es.  '^  the  charter  to  be  repealed,  tlmt  he  would  leave 
"  those  who  claimed  under  the  earl  of  Carlisle's  pa^ 
^^  tent  to  their  remedy  at  law,  and  leave  the  planters 
^*  to  their  own  defence ;  which  they  hoped  in  justice 
*<  could  not  be  denied  to  them,  since  they  alone  had 
**  been  at  the  charge  to  settle  the  plantation,  which 
"  brought  every  year  so  great  a  revenue  to  the 
'i  crown,  when  the  edrl  had  not  been  at  the  least  ex- 
^'  pense  thereupon  :  and  if  his  majesty  should  not^ 
^'wsist  their  pretences  with  his  royal  authority, 
<<  they  must  all  quit  the  plantation.*' 

These  being  the  several  pretences  of  the  several 
persons,  and  nothing  being  to  be  done  by  agreement 
between  themselves,  their  interests  being  so  distinct 
and  inconsistent  with  each  other;  his  majesty 
thought  fit,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  the  considera^ 
tion  of  the  validity  and  legality  of  the  patent  to  his 
council  at  law;  who,  upon  full  deliberation  and 
after  the  hearing  of  all  parties^  returned  their  opin- 
ion, **  that  their  patent  was  void,  and  that  his  ma- 
'^  jesty  might  take  the  same  Into  his  own  power.** 
This  report  was  no  sooner  made  to  his  majesty,  but 
that  he  very  graciously  declared,  <Hhat  he  would 
''  not  receive  from  hence  any  benefit  or  advantage 
*'  to  himself,  until  all  their  pretences  had  received 
^*  satisfaetion ;  and  that  he  would  make  no  further 
*'  use  of  avoiding  the  said  charter,  than  to  dispose 
*<  the  profits  of  the  plantation  to  those,  who  in  jus- 
"  tice  had  any  pretence  in  law  or  equity  to  receive 
**  the  same :  and  therefore  that  the  lord  Willoughby 
<<  should  proceed  in  his  voyage  to  the  Barbadoes, 
^'  and  should  receive  according  to  his  bargain  a 
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^  moiety  of  the  profits ;  and  that  the  other  part  1668. 
"  should  be  disposed  of  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
^'  debts  and  other  incumbrances."  In  order  to 
which,  his  majesty  appointed  the  same  committee  of 
the  lords  to  meet  again,  and  to  adjust  the  several 
proportions. 

When  they  met  again,  they  had  all  the  persons 
concerned  with  them,  or  ready  to  be  called  in  upon 
any  occasion ;  and  they  all  appeared  very  glad  that 
the  king  had  taken  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
plantation  upon  himself,  which  was  all  the  security 
the  planters  had  or  could  desire.  And  the  lords' 
first  care  was,  to  make  some  computation  that 
might  be  depended  upon,  as  the  yearly  revenue  that 
would  aris^  upon  the  imposition  within  the  island. 
But  the  planters  would  not  be  drawn  to  any  parti- 
cular agreement  in  that  point,  not  so  much  as  to 
consent  to  what  should  be  imposed  upon  every  hun* 
dred ;  but  on  the  contrary  declared,  **  that  too  much 
**  had  been  undertaken  in  that  kind  by  one  of  their 
**  own  number,  Mr.  Kendall^  in  his  discourse  before 
"  the  king  in  the  council,"  and  declared,  **  that  the  ". 
^*  plantation  could  not  bear  the  imposition  he  had 
*•  mentioned.  That  whatsoever  was  to  be  done  of 
^^  that  nature  was  to  be  transacted  by  an  assembly 
*^  in  the  island :  and  that  all  that  they  could  pro- 
*'  mise  for  themselves  was,  that  they  would  use 
"  their  utmost  endeavours  with  their  friends  in  the 
''  island,  that  when  the  lord  Willoughby  should  ar- 
**  rive  there  and  call  an  assembly,  they  should  con- 
'<  sent  to  as  great  an  imposition  as  the  plantation 
"  would  bear :  by  which,"  they  said,  "  a  good  reve- 
<^  nue  would  arise  to  the  king  for  the  purposes  afore- 
«  said." 
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1668.  The  creditors  had  great  reason  to  be  glad  of  the 
resolution  his  majesty  had  taken:  for  though  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  they  could  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied out  of  a  moiety  of  the  profits,  though  it 
should  arise  to  the  highest  computation,  yet  in  time 
they  should  receive  all,  and  should  every  year  re-^ 
ceive  some ;  which  would  lessen  their  debt,  and  re- 
lieve those  who  were  in  the  highest  necessities,  of 
which  there  was  a  great  number.  Whereas  they 
had  hitherto  in  so  many  years  received  not  one 
penny :  and  it  was  evident,  that  without  his  ma- 
jest3r's  authority  they  never  should,  since  the  planters 
were  resolved  never  to  consent  to  any  imposition, 
nor  submit  to  any  authority  that  should  be  exer- 
cised under  the  earl  of  Carlisle's  patent,  without  a 
due  course  of  law  ;  the  way  to  obtain  which  would 
be  very  difficult  to  find  out.  And  they  understood 
well  enough,  that,  without  his  majesty's  grace  and 
bounty  to  them,  the  repeal  or  avoiding  the  earl  of 
Carlisle's  patent  would  put  a  quick  end  to  aU  their 
pretences.  :» 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  did  arise  was  from 
the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  to  whom  the  last  earl  of  Carlisle 
had  devised  these  islands  by  his  will :  and  he  had  a 
great  mind  to  go  thither  himself,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  his  right;  and  his  council  had  persuaded 
him,  *<  that  the  king's  charter  granted  to  the  first 
'<  earl  of  Carlisle  was  good  and  valid  in  law,  and 
'^  that  they  believed  they  could  defend  and  maintain 
"  it  in  any  court  of  justice."  Then  his  own  estate 
in  Scotland  was  so  totally  lost  by  the  iniquity  of  the 
time,  and  his  fiither's  having  so  frankly  declared 
himself  for  the  king,  when  very  few  of  that  nation 
lost  any  thing  for  their  loyalty,  that  he  had  very  lit- 
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tie  left  to  support  himself;  and  therefore  was  willing  1668. 
to  retire  into  any  place  abroad,  where  he  might  find 
but  a  bare  subsistence.  But  when  he  considered 
again,  that  he  could  have  no  pretence  to  any  thing 
till  after  the  creditors  were  fully  satisfied,  and  how 
long  it  was  like  to  be  before  they  could  be  satisfied, 
there  remaining  still  due  to  the  creditors. of  both 
kinds  ho  less  than  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  prin- 
cipal-money; he  did  not  believe  that  his  insisting 
upon  the  patent  would  be  worth  the  charge  and  ha- 
zard he  must  inevitably  be  put  to :  and  therefore, 
upon  further  deliberation  with  his  friends,  he  will- 
ingly 4«ferred  himself  and  all  his  interest  to  the 
king^s  gracious  determination,  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
pretenders  and  interested  persons  had  done. 

The  case  being  thus  fully  stated  to  the  lords,  and 
every  man's  interest  and  pretence  clearly  appearing 
before  them,  they  considered  seriously  amongst 
themselves  what  they  might  reasonably  propose  to 
the  several  persons,  in  order  to  their  agreement 
amongst  themselves;  or,  that  proving  ineffectual^ 
what  advice  they  might  reasonably  give  his  ma- 
jesty. They  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  ••  not  to 
''  advise  his  majesty  to  cause  the  patent  to  be  called 
^  in  question :  for  though  they  doubted  not,  upon 
*^  the  opinion  of  his  learned  council,  that  the  same 
^'  would  be  judged  void  and  ill^al ;  yet  they  did 
''  not  think  it  a  seasonable  time,  when  the  nation 
*^  was  so  active  and  industrious  in  foreign  plant- 
^  ations,  that  they  should  see  a  charter  or  patent 
^^  questioned  and  avoided,  after  it  hath  been  so 
<<  many  years  allowed  and  countenanced,  and  under 
^'  which  it  hath  ^  so  long  flourished,  and  was  almost 

■»  hath]  had 
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1668.    ^*  grown  to  perfection.    And  that  since  his  majesty 

«*  had  declared,  that,  notwithstanding  any  ri^t  of 

**  his  own»  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  for  the 
<<  satisfaction  of  the  ci^editors,  as  well  as  for  the  pre* 
<<  servation  and  support  of  the  plantation ;  it  would 
<<  be  equally  equitable  and  honourable  in  his  ma* 
*'  jesty,  not  to  leave  the  earl  of  Kinnoul  the  only 
*<  person  unconsideredt  and  bereaved  of  all  his  pre-* 
^*  tence.  But  that  they  would  humbly  move  his 
<'  majesty,  that  he  would  graciously  vouchsafe  to  as- 
**  sign  some  present  maintenance  to  the  said  earl, 
**  which  his  unhappy  condition  required,  out  of  the 
**  revenue  that  should  be  there  settled,  and  until  the 
**  debts  should  be  paid ;  and  that  after  that  time 
^*  such  an  augmentation  might  be  made  to  him,  as 
**  his  majesty  in  his  royal  bounty  should  think  fit  : 
*^  in  consideration  whereof,  the  earl  should  procure 
^*  the  patent  to  be  brought  in  and  surrendered ;" 
which  he  promised  should  be  done  accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  settlement  should  be  made  of  that  pro- 
portion which  should  be  assigned  to  him. 

<'  That  the  lord  Willoughby  should  enjoy  the  be- 
'*  nefit  of  his  former  contract  with  the  earl  of  Car- 
'^  lisle,  and  approved  by  his  majesty,  during  the  re- 
**  mainder  of  those  years  which  are  not  yet  expired ; 
*^  that  he  should  make  what  haste  he  could  thither, 
^  and  call  an  assembly,  to  the  end  that  such  an  im- 
'<  position  might  be  agreed  upon  to  be  paid  to  his 
'^  majesty  a^  should  be  reasonable,  in  consideration 
^*  of  the  great  benefit  they  had  already  and  should 
^*  still  enjoy,  in  being  continued  and  secured  in  their 
**  several  plantations,  in  which  as  yet  they  were  as  it 
'^  were  but  tenants  at  will,  having  no  other  pretence 
**  of  right  but  the  possession  :  and  therefore,  that 
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^'  those  merchants  and  planters  who  had  petitioned  1668. 
^  the  king  should,  according  to  their  obligation  and  ^~~' 
*^  promise  made  by  them  to  his  majesty,  use  all  their 
'*  credit  with  those  in  the  island,  that  the  imposition 
^  might  arise  to  such  a  proportion,  that  the  revenue 
^  might  answer  the  ends  proposed ;  and  that  one 
*'  moietj  of  that  revenue  should  be  enjoyed  by  the 
**  lord  Willoughby  for  his  term. 

^^  That  the  annuity  of  three  hundred  pounds  by 
^  j;he  year  should  be  paid  to  the  earl  of  MarU 
^  borough,  according  to  the  original  contract  men- 
*'  tioned  before ;  and  that  the  assignment,  that  his 
^^  majesty  would  likewise  be  pleased  to  make  to  the 
^*  earl  of  Kinnoul,  should  be  first  paid :  and  then 
<'  that  the  remainder  of  that  moiety  should  be  re* 
*'  ceived  to  the  use  of  the  creditors.  And  that 
*'  when  the  lord  Willoughby's  term  should  be  ex* 
^'  pired,  his  majesty  should  be  desired,  after,  the  re- 
<'  servation  of  so  much  as  he  should  think  fit  for  the 
<'  support  of  his  governor,  that  all  the  remainder 
'*  might  be  continued  towards  the  creditors,  until 
**  their  just  debts  should  be  paid." 

These  particulars  appearing  reasonable  to  the 
lords,  all  persons  concerned  were  called,  and  the 
same  communicated  to  them,  who  appeared  all  well 
contented :  and  thereupon  the  lords  resolved  to  pre- 
sent the  same  to  his  majesty,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly at  the  board  ;  and  his  majesty  with  a  full  ap- 
probation and  advice  of  the  whole  council  ratified 
the  same.  Whereupon  that  order  was  made  by  the 
king  in  council,  which  comprehends  all  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  before ;  which  was  delivered  to 
the  lord  Willoughby,  with  his  majesty's  express 
command,  "  that  he  should  see  it  punctually  and 
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1668.  *<  predsdy  executed ;"  and  the  like  order  was  deli- 
vered  by  the  clerk  of  the  council  to  every  other  per- 
son mentioned,  who  desired  the  same:  to  which  order 
he  did  for  the  more  certainty  refer  himself,  being 
in  no  degree  confident  (having  then  no  other  help 
than  his  memory)  that  all  was  set  down  with  that 
exactness  as  it  ought  to  be.  And,  he  said,  as  he 
had  throughout  the  whole  affair  taken  very  great 
pains  to  reduce  it  to  that  agreement,  which  at  that 
time  seemed  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  persons 
concerned,  so  he  had  not  the  least  temptation  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  himself;  and  he  did  still  believe  it 
to  be  very  just,  reasonable,  and  agreeable  to  his  ma- 
jesty's justice  and  goodness,  all  circumstances  being 
considered.  And  though  it  may  be^  in  strictness  of 
law,  and  by  the  avoiding  the  grant  made  to  the  earl 
of  Carlisle,  his  majesty  might  have  possessed  him- 
self of  the  whole  island,  without  any  tender  consider- 
ation of  the  planters  or  the  creditors ;  he  said,  he 
was  not  ashamed  that  he  had  never  given  his  ma- 
jesty that  or  the  like  counsel,  in  that  or  any  other 
matter  of  the  like  nature ;  and  if  he  had,  he  was 
confident  his  majesty  would  have  abhorred  it,  and 
not  have  thought  the  better  of  him  for  giving  it. 

The  other  part  of  that  article, ''  That  he  had 
*'  caused  such  as  complained  of  the  arbitrary  govern- 
*^  ment  in  the  plantations  before  the  king  and  conn* 
<'  dl,  to  be  long  imprisoned  for  so  doing,"  did  refer, 
he  supposed,  to  the  commitment  of  one  Farmer ; 
who,  being  sent  over  a  prisoner  by  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby  in  a  ship  that  came  from  thence,  made  his 
appearance  at  Oxford,  his  majesty  being  then  there 
in  the  sickness  time,  which,  he  said,  was  the  first 
moment  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  man  or  the 
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matter.  And  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  secreta*  1668. 
ries  of  state  received  a  letter  from  the  lord  Wil- 
loughby,  which  was  sent  by  the  same  ship,  in  which 
his  lordship  had  sent  a  direct,  full  charge  of  mutiny, 
sedition,  and  treason  against  the  said  Farmer ;  and 
by  his  letter  informed  the  secretary  of  all  his  beha- 
viour and  carriage,  with  all  the  circumstances  there- 
of; and  "that  he  had,  by  his  seditious  practices, 
**  prevailed  so  far  upon  a  disaffected  party  in  that 
**  island,  that  the  lord  WiUoughby  found  himself 
*^  obliged  in  the  instant  to  send  him  on  board  the 
**  ship,  without  which  he  did  apprehend  a  general 
*'  revolt  in  the  island  from  his  majesty's  obedience:" 
and  he  did  therefore  desire,  **  that  Farmer  might  not 
"  be  suffered  to  return  thither  before  the  island 
**  should  be  reduced  to  a  better  temper."  The  man 
was  called  in  before  the  king  and  council,  and  the 
charge  that  the  lord  WiUoughby  had » sent  read  to 
him,  the  greatest  part  whereof  he  could  not  deny; 
and  in  his  discourse  upon  it  he  behaved  himself  so 
peremptorily  and  insolently  before  the  king,  that  his 
majesty  thought  it  very  necessary  to  commit  him ; 
nor  did  any  one  counsellor  then  present  appear  to 
think  otherwise. 

And  he  did  confess,  that  the  discharging  him 
from  his  imprisonment  was  some  time  afterwards 
moved,  and  that  he  was  always  against  his  dis- 
charge ;  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  lord  WiUoughby,  or  any  other  governor  in 
any  of  the  plantations,  to  preserve  his  majesty's 
right  and  to  support  the  goveniment,  if  he  should 
be  so  far  discountenanced,  that  a  man,  being  sent 
over  by  him  as  a  prisoner  under  so  particular  and 
heinous  a  chai^,  should  be  upon  his  appearance 
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1668.  here  set  at  liberty.  But  his  opinion  was,  *^  that  h6 
"  should  be  sent  back  a  prisoner  thither,  that  he 
**  might  be  tried  by  the  law  and  justice  of  the 
**  island,  and  receive  condign  punishment  for  his 
^*  offence  :''  and,  he  said,  he  could  not  deny  but  that 
he  was  still  of  the  same  opinion ;  and,  if  it  were  an 
error,  it  proceeded  from  the  weakness  of'  his  under- 
standing, which  was  not  in  his  power  to  reform^ 

He  said,  what  he  had  here  set  down  was  all  that 
occurred  to  his  memory  with  reference  to  the^island 
of  the  Barbadoes,  which  being  not  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  article,  but  comprehended  under  the 
general  expression  of  his  majesty's  foreign  plant- 
ations,^ and  secretly  and  maliciously  insinuated  in 
private  discourses,  he  took  himself  to  be  obliged  to 
give  some  answer  to  what,  how  generally  soever, 
had  been  charged.  And  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  him,  if  he  had  taken  more 
pains  than  other  men  in  that  important  service  of 
his  majesty  concerning  his  foreign  plantations,  which 
he  did  not  think  had  been  enough  taken  to  heart : 
and  if  his  desire  and  readiness  to  take  any  pains,  or 
give  any  assistance  to  the  advancement  of  that  ser- 
vice, had  induced  many  persons  to  apply  themselves 
to  him  on  those  occasions,  he  hoped  it  should  not  be 
charged  upon  him  as  over-activity,  or  ambition  to 
engross  more  business  into  his  hands  than  he  was 
entitled  to ;  for  which  he  had  this  excuse  to  make 
for  himself,  that  he  found  the  pains  he  took  to  be 
acceptable  to  his  majesty.  And  he  was  so  far  from 
having  any  particular  design  of  advantage  to  him- 
self, that  he  did*  profess  and  declare,  that  from  all  or 
any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  he  never  had  the 
least  reward,  or  least  present  made  to  him ;  except 
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^*  his  brother  had  sent  over  some  pieces  of  the  speck- 
"  led  wood  which  grows  in  Surinam,  with  direction, 
**  that  if  he  Uked  it,  he  might  have  what  he  would 
**  of  it ;''  whereupon  he  had  some  pieces  of  it,  which 
he  thought  might  have  been  applied  to  the  making 
of  cabinets  or  the  adorning  of  wainscot,  (but  as  they 
were  very  small,  so  the  middle  of  every  piece  was 
wind-shaken  and  rotten,  that  they  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  any  considerable  use  ;)  and  except  some 
blocks  of  walnut-tree  which  the  governor  of  Virginia 
sent  to  him,  and  of  which  he  made  some  table  boards 
and  frames  for  chairs;  the  workmanship  whereof 
cost  much  more  than  the  wood  was  worth.  And 
these  two  particulars  contained  all  the  rewards  and 
presents  or  profit,  that  ever  he  received  from  all  his 
majesty's  plantations,  or  any  body  to  his  use. 

The  tenth  article  was,  «  That  he  did  reject  andTh^Jenth 
**  frustrate  a  proposal  and  undertaking  approved 
**  by  his  majesty,  for  the  preservation  of  Nevis 
"  and  St.  Christopher's,  and  reducing  the  French 
**  plantations  to  his  majesty's  obedience,  after 
**  the  commissions  were  drawn  for  that  pur- 
**  pose ;  which  was  the  occasion  of  such  great 
**  losses  and  damages  in  those  parts." 
To  which  he  answered,  that  he  ne%'er  did  reject  His  answer, 
or  frustrate  any  such  proposal  or  undertaking,  never 
taking  upon  him  in  the  least  degree  to  make  a  judg- 
ment of  enterprises  of  that  nature ;   nor  was  ever 
any  such  proposition  made  to  him.     But  he  did 
very  well  remember,  that  his  majesty  himself  did 
once  deliver  to  the  council  a  paper,  which  he  said 
one  of  his  servants  (Mr.  Marsh)  had  presented  to 
him,  containing  some  propositions  for  ships  and  men 
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1668.  to  be  sent  by  his  majesty  for  the  recovery  of  St 
Christopher's,  which  had  been  newly  taken  by  the 
French.  Upon  the  reading  which  paper  and  pro* 
positions,  the  same  were  referred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general,  one  of  the  sectetaiies  of  state, 
and  to  the  vice^hamberlain,  who  were  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Marsh,  and  such  others  as  joined  with 
him.  And  they  were  at  the  same  time  appointed 
to  consider  of  another  proposition  deKvered  in  writ* 
ing  by  the  now  lord  Willoughby,  and  some  mer- 
chants of  London  who  were  planters  in  the  Barba« 
does,  for  the  .supplying  and  better  securing  that 
island^  and  the  rest  of  those  Caribbee  islands ;  and 
for  the  reducing  and  recovering  any  of  them  which 
were  or  might  be  taken  by  the  enemy.  Upon  the 
latter  of  which  somewhat  was  afterwards  done :  and 
if  the  other  concerning  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher's 
was  rejected,  of  which,  he  said,  he  knew  nothing, 
he  presumed  it  was,  because  it  either  appeared  un- 
practicable,  or  not  consistent  with  his  majesty's 
other  affairs. 
The  eie-  The  eleventh  article  was,  "  That  he  advised  and 
tTde.  ""  "  effected  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French 

**  king,  being  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions, 
''  together  with  the  ammunition,  artillery,  and 
**  all  sorts  of  stores  there ;  and  for  no  greater 
<•  value  than   the  said  ammunition,  artillery, 
"  and  stores  were  worth." 
Hisanswtr.     This  wholc  transaction  of  the  sale  of 'Dunkirk^ 
with  all  the  circumstances,  is  so  fully  related  in  this 
discourse,  in  the  place  and  at  the  time  when  this  af- 
fair was  transacted  ",  that  any  repetition  here  is  to 

/  "  Vol.  ii.  p.  2429  &c. 
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no  purpose :  and  whosoever  turns  back  and  reads  it  166& 
will  clearly  see,  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  counsel ; 
though  he  is  far  from  condemning  it,  or  believing' 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  his  majesty's  affairs  at 
that  time  stood.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
treatment  he  received  after  his  coming  ii^  France 
was  an  unquestionable  evidence,  that  that  king  did 
never  take  himself  to  be  beholden  to  him  for  that  or 
any  other  service ;  as  in  truth  he  never  was. 

The  twelfth  article  was,  "  That  he  did  unduly  The  twdfth 

''  cause  his  majesty's  letters  patents  under  the 

''  great  seal  of  England  to  one  Dr.  Crowther 

**  to  be  altered,  and  the  enrolment  thereof  to 

**  be  unduly  razed." 

To  which  he  said,  that  when  he  heard  of  this  Hit  answer. 

charge,  he  could  not  comprehend  what  the  meaning 

thereof  was,  being  most  assured  that  he  had  never 

*'  caused  iiny  alteration  to  be  made  in  any  of  his 

'*  majesty's  letters  patents  under  the  great  seal,  or 

**  the  enrolment  thereof  to  be  razed."    But  upon 

inquiry  he  was  informed,  that  Dr.  Crowther,  who 

was  chaplain  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 

and  had  attended  upon  his  person  during  the  whole 

time  that  his  highness  was  beyond  the  seas,  upon 

his  majesty's  return  into  England,  had  obtained  from 

the  king  his  royal  presentation  to  the  parsonage  of 

Treddington  in  the  county  of  Worcester;  which 

presentation,  according  to  course,  passed  under  the 

great  seal  of  England.     That  when  he  brought  his 

action  against  the  intruder,  who  refused  to  give 

him  possession,  and  the  recwd  was  carried  down  to 

the  assizes  in  the  county^;  when  the  doctor's  coun- 
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166a    cil  were  p  to  open  his  titie,  and  thereupon  to  produce 
the  king's  presentation,  they  found,  upon  perusal 
thereof,  that  either  by  misinformation  or  negligence 
of  the  clerk,  instead  of  the  county  of  Worcester, 
where  the  rectory  was,  the  county  of  Warwick  was 
inserted:^ upon  which  mistake  the  doctor  was  ne- 
cessitated to  be  nonsuited.   And  thereupon  he  forth- 
with made  a  journey  to  London  to  advise  with  his 
council,  and  the  most  experienced  clerks,  how  to  re- 
cover the  misfortune  that  had  befallen  him,  and  that 
his  majesty's  right  might  not  be  destroyed  by  such 
an  oversight  in  the  derk.     And  it  seems  he  was  by 
them  advised,  as  the  usual  way  in  cases  of  that  na- 
ture, to  petition  the  king,  **  that  in  his  majesty's 
**  presence  the  presentation  might  be  mended,  and 
"  Worcester  inserted  instead  of  Warwick,  and  that 
*'  thereupon  the  great  seal  might  be  again  affixed  to 
*'  it  f  all  which  was  done  accordingly,  as  in  such 
cases  is  usual. 
The  thir.        The  thirteenth  article  was,  **  That  he  had  in  an 
tide.     '  **  arbitrary  way    examined  and   drawn    into 

**  question  divers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  con- 
**  ceming  their  lands,  tenements,   goods  and 
*'  chattels,  and  properties ;  determined  thereof 
**  at  the  council-table,  and  stopped  proceedings 
^'  at  law,  and  threatened  some  that  pleaded  the 
«  statute  of  17  Car." 
His  uuwer.     To  ttiis  he  said,  he  must  here  again  lament  his 
own  misfortunes,  that  he  was  exposed  to  public  re- 
proach under  a  general  odious  charge,  without  in- 
serting any  one  particular  to  which  he  might  make 
his  defence.     He  had  therefore  no  more  to  say,  but 
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that  be  was  very  innocent  as  to  any  crime  laid  to  1668. 
his  charge  in  that  article :  and  that  he  had  been  so 
far  from  **  examining  and  drawing  into  question  any 
**  of  his  majesty's  subjects  concerning  their  lands, 
**  tenements^  goods  and  chattels,  and  properties,  and 
<<  determining  the  same  at  the  council-table,  and 
**  stopping  proceedings  at  law  f  that  he  did  not% 
know  or  believe,  that  any  one  case  of  that  nature 
had  been  ever  determined  there,  at  least  when  he  had 
been  present.  That  he.  had  always  discountenanced 
such  addresses,  and  procured  all  petitions  of  that 
kind  to  be  rejected  as  often  as  they  have'been  ten* 
dered :  and,  he  said,  he  took  himself  obliged  to  say, 
for  the  vindication  of  his  majesty's  honour  and  jus- 
tice, that  there  had  not  been  so  many  years  passed, 
since  the  erection  of  the  council-table,  with  so  little 
disturbance  or  disquiet  to  the  subjects  concerning 
their  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  properties,  as 
have^  been  since  his  majesty's  happy  return;  nor 
hath  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  at  law  been 
less  obstructed. 

The  fourteenth  article  was,  "  That  he  had  caused  The  four- 
"  quo  warrantos  to  be  issued  out  against  most  tide. 
**  of  the  corporations  in  England,  to  the  intent 
*'  that  he  might  receive  great  sums  of  money 
**  from  them  for  renewing  their  charters ;  which 
**  when  they  complied  withal,  he  caused  the 
'^  said  quo  warrantos  to  be  discharged,  and 
"  prosecution  thereon  to  cease." 
To  this  he  answered,  that  he  never  caused  anyHis 
quo  warranto  to  issue  out  against  any  one  corpora- 
tion in  England,  but  by  his  majesty's  express  com- 
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1668.  niand,  or  by  order  of  the  board;  which  was  always 
upon  some  miscarriage  or  misbehaviour  in  the  cor- 
poration :  and  that  he  did  not  remember  that  he  had 
ever  moved  the  king  against  any  particular  corpora- 
tion, but  that  of  Woodstock ;  and  which  his  duty  to 
bis  majesty  had  obliged  him  to  do»  being  intrusted 
by  his  majesty  with  the  command  of  his  house  and 
park  there,  and  being  his  majesty's  steward  of  his 
majesty's  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock,  upon 
which  that  borough  had  always  depended. 

He  said,  his  majesty  having  conferred  that  charge 
upon  him,  he  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  it  by  the 
death  of  the  late  earl  of  Lindsey,  who  enjoyed  that 
jdace  before,  than  he  received  a  petition  from  several 
inhabitants  and  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Wood- 
stock, who  complained,  **  that  the  mayor  and  jus- 
"  tices  had  lately  procured  their  charter  to  be  re- 
**  newed,  without  the  privity  or  consent  of  "the  bo- 
"  rough ;  and  that  under  pretence  of  renewing  it, 
*'  they  had  procured  many  new  clauses  to  be  in- 
"  serted^  and  thereby  reduced  much  of  the  govem- 
^*  ment,  which  before  depended  on  the  whole  cor- 
**  poration,  into  their  own  hands ;  and  had  thereby 
^  likewise  procured  a  piece  of  ground,  the  benefit 
'^  whereof  did  formerly  belong  to  all  the  burgesses, 
**  and  was  usuali|r  applied  to  the  relief  of  such  of 
'^  them  who  were  decayed  in  their  estates,  to  be 
**  now  granted  to  the  mayor  and  a  select  number  of 
'  "  the  justices,  and  the  profits  thereof  to  be  at  their 
**  disposal,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  borough  and 
"  the  inhabitants  thereof/'  He  referred  this  peti- 
tion to  Mr.  Justice  Morton,  who  lived  within  four 
or  five  miles  thereof,  and  desired  him  to  examine 
the  truth  of  those  allegations,  and  to  certify  him 
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whether  the  complaints  were  just  and  reasonable.  1668. 
Whereupon  he  took  the  pains  to  go  to  the  town, 
and  to  confer  with  the  mayor  and  justices,  and  heard 
the  auctions  of  the  petitioners;  and  upon  the 
whole  matter  certified,  ^*  that  he  found  several  im- 
*^  portant  alteration^  in  the  new  charter  from  what 
**  had  been  in  the  old,  and  som^  new  concessions." 

And  at  the  same  time  sir  William  Fleetwood,  who 
was  ranger  of  the  parks,  certified  him,  **  that  since 
**  the  renewing  their  charter,  the  mayor  and  justices 
**  were  not  so  good  neighbours  to  his  majesty's  game 
**  as  they  had  formerly  been,  and  had  withdrawn 
**  many  of  those  services  which  they  had  used  to 
^  perform :  and  that  when  any  trespasses  were  com- 
<*  mitted  by  those  of  the  borough  upon  his  majesty's 
"  woods  or  game,  which  happened  very  frequently, 
**  and  complaint  was  thereof  made  to  the  mayor 
**  and  justices,  who  had  the  sole  jurisdiction  within 
'*  the  borough ;  there  was  so  slight  and  perfunctory 
^  examination  thereof,  that  the  prosecutCH's  were 
**  wearied  out,  and  no  justice  could  be  obtained." 

That  it  was  his  duty  to  inform  the  king  of  those 
proceedings,  who  was  much  ofiended  thereat,  and 
thereupon  gave  his  direction  to  his  attorney  general 
to  bring  a  quo  warranto^  and  to  repeal  the  charter 
which  had  been  so  unduly  procured,  and  in  which 
his  majesty  had  been  so  grossly  deceived  and  d>used : 
and  he  did  believe  that  there  was  the  less  vigour 
used  in  the  prosecution  of  th^t  quo  warranto  be- 
cause the  mayor  and  justices  for  some  time  had  pre- 
tended that  they  would  surrender  the  said  charter, 
and  receive  a  new  one  in  such  a  manner  as  his  ma- 
jesty thought  fit,  though  they  afterwards  changed 
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1668.    their  mind.    And  this  was  the  only  charter,  he  said, 
which  he  gave  direction  for  the  prosecution  of. 

Nor  did  he  ever  give  order,  upon  the  recdpt  of 
any  money,  to  discharge  any  quo  warranto^  or  cause 
the  prosecution  thereupon  to  cease :  nor  did  he  ever 
receive  the  least  sum  of  money  for  the  granting  or 
renewing  any  charter,  other  than  the  usual  fees 
received  for  the  same  by  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper, 
and  accounted  to  the  seal ;  which  fee,  as  he  did  re- 
member, did  amount  to  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  or  thereabouts. 
The  (if-  The  fifteenth  article  was,  "  That  he  procured  the 

tMDth  ar-  .  , 

tide.  **  bills  of  settlement  f6r  Ireland,  and  received 

**  great  sums  of  money  for  the  same,  in  a  most 
^*  corrupt  and  unlawful  manner." 
His  answer.     To  this  article  there  needs  no  other  answer  than 
what  is  contained  in  two  ^  several  places  of  this  dis- 
course, in  which  so  full  a  relation  is  made  of  the 
whole  settlement  of  Ireland,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances that  accompanied  it,  that  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  repeat  it  in  this  place.     And  therein  it 
appears  what  money  the  chancellor  received  from 
Ireland,  and  how  he  came  to  receive "  any,  and  by 
what  injustice  he  came  to  receive  no  more ;  all  which 
was  not  only  well  known  to  the  king  himself,  but  to 
very  many  of  those,  who  promoted  the  accusation 
directly  contrary  to  what  they  knew  to  be  true. 
The  six-         The  sixteenth  article  was,  ^^  That  he  had  deluded 
tide.  "^  ^'  and  betrayed  his  majesty  and  the  nation  in 

'^  all  foreign  treaties  and  negotiations  relating 
«  to  the  late  war." 

^  Vol.  1.  p.  441.  &c.  and  vol.  ii.       '  to  receive]  Omitted  in  MS, 
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'  To  which  he  said,  that  he  did  heartily  wish  that  1668. 
those  particular  treaties,  and  the  particulars  in  those  hu  Muwer. 
treaties,  had  been  mentioned,  wherein  it  was  con- 
ceited that  he  had  deluded  and  betrayed  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  might  at  large  have  set  down  what- 
soever he  had  known  or  done  in  those  treaties ;  and 
then  it  would  easily  have  been  made  appear,  how 
far  he  had  been  from  betraying  or  deluding  him. 
That  it  was  never  any  ambition  of  his  own  that 
brought  him  to  have  a  part  in  any  treaty :  he  said, 
Grod  knew,  that  he  heartily  wished  to  have  meddled 
in  nothing,  but  the  administration  of  that  great  office 
the  king  had  thought  fit  to  have  trusted  him  with. 
But  his  majesty  had  then  so  good  an  opinion  of  him, 
that  he  required  and  commanded  his  service  in  many 
of  those  treaties :  and  therefore  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him,  according  to  the  method  he  had  hi- 
therto used,  to  mention  every  particular  treaty  that 
had  been  entered  into  since  the  time  of  his  majesty's 
return  into  England,  and  the  part  that  he  had  in  it ; 
being' as  willing  to  be  called  to  the  strictest  account 
for  any  other  treaty  he  had  been  engaged  in  when 
he  had  been  abroad,  or  for  any  counsel  he  had  ever 
given  in  his  Hfe,  public  or  private;  wherein,  he 
doubted  not,  he  should  be  found  to  have  behaved 
himself  (according  to  the  weak  abilities  God  had 
given  him)  with  fidelity  to  his  master,  and  with  all 
imaginable  affection  to  his  country,  how  unhappily 
soever  he  had  been  represented. 

The  first  treaty,  he  said,  was  with  the  crown  of 
Portugal ;  in  which  he  was  none  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  treated,  and  was  only  present  when  an  jr 
report  was  made  by  the  commissioners  io  the  king, 
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1668.  or  to  the  council-board,  where  all  the  aMicles  were 
debated;  and  he  did  not  remember  that  there  had 
been  any  difference  of  opinion  upon  any  of  them : 
and  that  treaty  had  been  generally  held  the  best 
that  hath  been  made  with  any  crown,  the  merchants 
having  thereby  greater  advantages  in  trade  than 
they  have  in  any  other  place,  besides  many  other 
great  benefits,  with  a  great  enlargement  of  his  ma- 
jesty's empire. 

The  second  treaty  was  with  the  States  of  the 
United  Provinces ;  in  which  likewise  he  was  none 
of  the  commissioners  who  treated :  but  all  that  was 
by  them  transacted  was  still  brought  to  the  council- 
board,  and  debated  there  in  his  majesty's  presence ; 
in  which  the  rule  by  which  his  majesty  guided  him* 
self  was,  that  he  would  not  remit  any  of  those  con- 
cessions which  had  been  formerly  made  by  them  in 
their  last  treaty  with  CromweU ;  and  their  unwill- 
ingness to  consent  to  that  was  the  reason  that  their 
ambassadors  proceeded  so  slowly.  And  his  majesty 
had  the  less  reason  to  be  solicitous  for  ^Lpedition, 
because  the  king  of  France  had  given  his  royal  word^ 
and  proposed  it  himself,  **  that  the  two  crowns  might 
•*  proceed  in  the  several  treaties  with  the  Dutch  to- 
^^gether,  that  so  they  might  be  brought  to  those 
**  good  conditions,  that  they  might  live  like  good 
**  neighbours  with  both  the  crowns,  which,"  he  ob- 
served, **  they  were  not  naturally  inclined  to  do ;" 
and  promised  positively,  **  that  for  his  part  he  would 
V  not  conclude  any  thing  with  the  Dutch,  before 
^*  he  had  entirely  communicated  the  same  to  his 
*'  majesty."  Notwithstanding  which  engagement^ 
France  entered  into  and  finished  their  treaty ;  and 
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•in  it  made  that  secret  artide,  which  they  declared  1668. 
afterwards  tQ  be  the  ground  of  ^  their  obligation  to 
^ttsist  the  Dutch  in  the  ensuing  war.  However^  his 
majesty  proceeded  not,  till  the  Holland  ambassadors 
consented  to  all  that  had  been  before  granted  to 
Cromwell :  which  being  done,  the  peace  was  made 
and  ratified  on  both  sides ;  and  without  doubt  was 
with  more  advantage  and  honour  to  the  English, 
than  ever  had  been  provided  by  any  former  treaty 
between  the  crown  of  England  and  those  States. 

From  the  two  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Denmark 
ambassadors  extraordinary  arrived  at  London  shortly 
after  the  king's  return,  and  the  several  treaties  were 
made  with  both  those  crowns  before  the  departure 
of  the  ambassadors :  in  neither  of  which  treaties  the 
chancellar  was  a  commissioner,  nor  knew  any  thing 
that  passed  in  either,  but  as  it  was  represented  at 
the  council-board,  and  debated  in  his  majesty's  pre* 
sence ;  nor  did  he  ever  hear  that  either  of  them  was 
reckoned  a  disadvantageous  treaty,  both  of  them 
containing  as  much  benefit  to  the  English  as  any 
treaties  which  had  been  made  before  with  those 
crowns.  He  said,  it  was  very  trae,  that  there  were 
some .  unusual  expressions  of  kindness  and  friend- 
ship in  the  treaty  with  Denmark ;  which,  in  respect 
of  that  king's  being  at  that  time  in  a  very  low  con- 
dition, under  the  disadvantageous  conditions  of  the 
-  treaty  at  Copenhagen  newly  submitted  to,  and  under 
almost  as  ill  a  treaty  extorted  firom  that  crown  by 
^the  Dutch,  and  yet  being  in  terrible  apprehension  of 
some  new  oppi'ession  from  the  one  and  from  the 
other,  the  ambassador  did  very  earnestly  solicit  to 
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1668.    Iiave  inserted;  and  which  were  upon  great  ddi* 

beration  allowed  and  inserted  by  his  majesty's  own 

particular  direction,  in  consideration  of  the  near  al* 
Uance  in  blood  between  his  migesty  and  that  king, 
and  the  civilities  and  obligations  his  majesty  had 
received  from  Denmark,  during  his  being  in  Holland 
after  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  during  his  being 
in  Scotland,  when  the  king  of  Denmark  sent  him 
horses,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Of  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  so  great  a  sense,  that  he  was  often  heard 
to  say,  **  that  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  have  brought 
*^  him  home  before  that  disadvantageous  peace  at 
*^  Copenhagen  had  been  made,"  (which  had  been 
done  by  the  countenance  of  the  English  ships,  and 
the  threats  of  those  who  were  then  ambassadors  from 
the  governing  power  in  England,)  **  he  would  have 
**  done  the  best  he  could  to  have  defended  and  pro- 
*^  tected  him :"  and  therefore  he  did  very  readily  yieH 
to  that  article  drawn  by  the  ambassador ;  his  majesty 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  **  that  he  was  very  will- 
**  ing  that  those  princes,  who  were  neighbours  to  Den- 
''  mark,  and  from  whom  that  kingdom  apprehended 
^  new  oppressions,  should  know  his  majesty's  reso- 
**  lutions  to  support  that  king,  and  to  defend  him 
^  from  new  injuries ;"  to  which  the  policy  of  his  go- 
vernment^ as  well  as  his  friendship,  inclined  and 
obliged  him ;  though  it  is  very  tnie,  the  king  of 
Denmark  did  shortly  after  make  very  iU  returns  to 
his  majesty  for  that  his  so  signal  affection. 
.  These  were  all  the  treaties  made  by  the  king  be- 
fore the  war  with  the  Dutch,  (for  there  was  very 
little  progress  made  either  with  France  or  Spain,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  before,)  except  only  a  short 
treaty  with  the  elector  of  Brandenbui^h ;  which 
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tiMtj  was,  for  the  most  part,  particular  with  refer-    le^S. 

ence  only  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  majesty's  ne- 

phew,  and  for  the  better  ordering  his  affairs.  In 
which  treaty  his  majesty  likewise  employed  five  or 
six  of  his  council :  and  the  few  articles  between  his 
majes^  and  that  elector  in  point  of  state  were  like^ 
wise  transacted  by  them,  and  debated  and  considered 
at  the  council-board^  and  in  which  all  things  were 
inserted  for  his  majesty's  benefit  and  service ;  and  if 
they  had  not  been  afterwards  violated  by  the  elector, 
the  king  would  have  reaped  much  fruit  and  advan- 
tage even  from  that  treaty. 

After  the  war  was  entered  into  with  Holland,  his 
majesty  sent  Mr.  Coventry  to  Sweden,  and  sir  Gil- 
bert Talbot  to  Denmark,  to  dispose  those  two  crowns 
to  a  confidence  in  each  other,  and  then  to  dispose 
them  both  to  adhere  to  his  majesty,  or  at  least  not 
to  assist  or  favour  the  Dutch.  The  treaty  with 
Sweden  succeeded  to  his  majesty's  wish,  and  was 
concluded  in  a  league  defensive,  very  much  to  the 
king's  satisfaction,  and  with  the  full  approbation  of 
the  whole  board ;  that  crown  having  manifested  so 
much  affection,  and  sdch  an  inclination  to  an  entire 
conjunction  with  him,  that  upon  very  reasonable 
conditions  they  would  have  been  induced  to  have 
entered  into  a  league  offensive,  and  even  into  the 
present  war  against  the  Dutch :  in  order  to  which, 
they  sent  their  ambassadors  to  the  king  at  the  same 
time  when  Mr.  Coventry  returned,  and  they  became 
the  mediators  for  the  peace ;  having  first  declared 
to  his  majesty,  '^  that  if  the  treaty  should  prove  in- 
*<  effectud,  the  crown  of  Sweden  would  immediately 
**  join  with  his  majesty  against  the  Dutch."  What 
became  of  the  other  treaty  with  Denmark  is  publicly 
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)668.  known,  his  majesty  having  declared  to  all  the  world 
■    "       how  perfidiously  he  was  treated  by  the  Dane. 

There  remains  only  one  other  treaty  to  be  men- 
tioned, which  is  the  last  with  the  Dutch,  upon  which 
the  peace  was  made :  and  therefore  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  set  down  the  inducements  to  that  treaty,  the 
whole  progress  and  conclusion  of  it ;  by  all  which  it 
will  easily  appear  that  his  majesty  was  neither  be^ 
trayed  nor  deluded  iii  it,  or,  if  he  were,  that  it  was 
not  done  by  him. 

After  so  many  encounters  and  various  successes 
in  the  war,  which  had  been  carried  on  with  a  much 
greater  expense  than  his  majesty  at  hid  first  en- 
trance into  it  was  persuaded  it  would  cost  him; 
when  he  saw  the  strength  and  power  of  the  Dutch 
so  much  increased  by  the  conjunction  of  France  and 
Denmark,  who  supplied  them  with  money,  ships, 
and,  what  they  more  wanted,  with  men  as  many  as 
they  desired ;  and  that  all  the  propositions  he  could 
make  to  Spain  could  not  induce  them  to  enter  into 
such  an  alliance  with  him,  as  might  embark  them 
against  France,  notwithstanding  it  was  evident  to 
all  but  themselves,  that  the  French  resolved  to  break 
the  peace  with  them,  having  at  that  time  published 
those  declarations  which  they  afterwards  made  the 
ground  of  the  w^ :  his  majesty  clearly  discerned^ 
that  the  Dutch  grew  less  weary  of  the  war  than 
they  had  before  seemed  to  have  been ;  and  that  they 
would  be  able,  with  that  assistance  and  conjunction, 
to  continue  the  war  with  less  inconvenience  than 
his  majesty  was  like  to  do. 

He  had  found  it  necessary  for  straitening  the  trade 
of  the  enemy,  (the  depriving  them  of  which  could 
only  induce  them  to  desire  a  peace^  and  which  he 
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cou)d  not  do  by  the  strength  of  his  own  ships,  1668. 
wMch  were  still  kept  together  to  encounter  their  \ 
fleets)  to  grant  commissions  upon  letters  of  marque 
to  as  many  private  men  of  war  as  desired  the  same, 
and  with  such  strict  orders  and  limitations  as  are 
necessary  in  those  cases ;  and  he  found  indeed  the 
advantage  very  greiat,  in  the  damage  those  men  of 
war  did  to  the  enemy,  which  was  considerable,  and 
gave  them  great  trouble.  On  the  other  side,  the 
common  seamen  chose  much  rather  to  go  on  board 
those  men  of  war,  where  their  profit  out  of  their 
shares  of  the  booty  was  greater,  and  their  hazards 
much  less,  than  in  the  king^s  ships,  where  they  got 
only  blows  without  booty,  though  their  .pay  and  pro- 
visions  were  much  greater  than  they  had  been  in 
any  former  time :  so  that  when  the  royal  fleet  was 
to  be  set  out,  there  was  greater  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing seamen  and  mariners  to  man  it 

And  then,  whereas  the  advancement  of  trade  was 
made  the  great  end  of  the  war,  it  was  now  found 
necessary  to  supjuress  all  trade,  that  there  might  be 
mariners  enough  to  furnish  the  ships  for  the  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  And  this  inconvenience  produced 
another  mischief:  fw  by  the  great  diminution  and 
even  suppression  of  trade,  there  was  likewise  so  great 
a  fall  in  the  customs,  excise,  and  all  other  branches 
of  the  king^s  revenue,  that  it  was  evident  enough 
that  his  majesty  would  have  little  to  carry  on  the 
war,  but  what  should  arise  by  imposition  in  parlia- 
ment upon  the.  people;  who  already  complained 
loudly  of  the  decay  of  their  rents,  of  the  small  and 
low  prices  which  their  commodities  yielded  by  the 
cessation  of  trade,  and  especially  by  the  canying  all 
the  money  in  specie  from  the  several  counties  to 
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1668.  London  for  the  carrying  on  the  war.  And  the  par- 
liament  itself  appeared  so  weary  of  it,  that,  instead 
of  granting  a  new  supply  proportionable  to  the 
charge,  they  fell  upon  expedients  to  raise  money  by 
the  sale  of  part  of  the  king's  revenue,  which  was  al- 
ready too  small  to  support  the  ordinary  and  necessary 
expense  of  the  crown. 

But  above  all,  his  majesty  was  most  discouraged 
by  the  extreme  license  of  the  seamen  in  general ; 
but  especially  of  those  who  were  called  privateers, 
set  out  in  the  particular  ships  of  war  upon  adven- 
ture, who  made  no  distinction  between  friends  and 
foes;  but,  as  if  thie  sea  had  been  their  own  quar- 
ters, they  seized  upon  all  ships  which  passed  within 
their  view,  and  either  pillaged  them  entirely,  and  so 
dismissed  them,  (which  they  usually  did  to  those 
which  they  foresaw  would  be  delivered  by  the  course 
of  justice,)  or  else  brought  them  into  the  harbours, 
after  they  had  taken  from  them  what  ^they  best 
liked.  And  then  the  formal  proceedings  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  were  so  dilatory,  and  involved  in 
so.  many  appeals,that  the  prosecution  of  justice  for  in- 
juries received  grew  as  grievous  as  the  injury  itself; 
which  drew  an  universal  clamour  from  all  nations, 
**  that  without  being  parties  to  the  war  they  were 
**  aU  treated  as  enemies/' 

France  had  made  the  damage  they  had  this  way 
received,  and  the  interruption  of  their  trade,  a  great 
part  of  their  quarrel,  and  one  ground  of  their  con- 
junction with  the  Dutch.  From  Spain,  which  really 
wished  better  to  us  than  to  our  enemies,  the'  com- 
plaints were  as  great ;  ^^  that  their  whole  trade  was 
"  destroyed ;  their  ships  of  Flanders,  which  supplied 
"  Spain  with  what  they  wanted  for  themselves,  and 
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*^  with  what  was  necessary  for  their  trade  and  inter-    1608. 
'*  course  with  the  Indies,  were  all  taken  as  Dutch, 
*^  because  it  was  very  hard  to  distinguish  them  by 
^*  their  language :"  which  was  likewise  the  case  of 
all  the  Hanse-towns,  which  made  grievous  com- 
plaints, and  had  without  doubt  received  great  da- 
mage.    Those  princes  of  Italy  whose  dominions 
reached  to  the  sea,  as  the  two  republics  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  and  the  duke  of  Florence,  expostulated 
very  grievously  for  their  ships  taken  by  those  free^ 
hooters  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland,  both  which  na- 
tions enriched  themselves  very  much  upon  such  de- 
predations.   And  how  much  soever  the  royal  navy 
was  weakened  every  day,  the  number  of  those  men 
g£  war  wonderfully  increased ;  so  that  those  kind  of 
ships,  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  covered  the 
whole  ocean:  and  of  those  ships  which  were  taken 
and  carried  into  Scotland  or  Ireland,  (in  England 
there  were    many  redeliveries,)  it  was    observed, 
that  there  were  vestigia  nulla  retrarsum.    Even 
Sweden  itself,  with  whom  a  new  stricter  alliance 
was  entered  into  at  that  time,  with  as  severe  restric- 
tions to  that  license  of  the  men  of  war  as  could  be 
contrived  for  the  liberty  and  security  of  the  trade  of 
that  crown,  complained  exceedingly  of  the  violation 
of  all  those  concessions  and  provisions,  and  that  their 
ships  were  every  day  taken  and  plundered.     And 
this  universal  complaint  began  to  awaken  all  princes 
to  a  jealousy,  that  the  English  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain aU  trade,  till  they  could  make  themselves  the 
entire  masters  of  it,  and  by  their  naval  power  put 
some  imposition  upon  the  whole  traffick  of  Europe. 
It  is  very  true,  at  the  first  entrance  into  the  war 
there  had  been  many  unskilM  expressions  even  in 
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1668.    the  parliament  itsdf,  as  weU  as  in  the  frequent  dis- 

courses  of  parliament-men,  "  that  by  thb  war,  and 

**  by  suppressing  the  power  of  the  Dutch  at  sea," 
(of  which  they  made  not  the  least  doubt,)  *'  the  king 
**  would  be  able  to  give  the  law  to  all  the  trade  of 
**  the  world,  and  that  no  ships  should  pass  the  sea 
**  without  paying  some  tribute  to  England :"  which 
liberty  and  rashness  of  discourse  made  great  impres- 
sion upon  those  who  wished  mischief  enough  to  the 
Dutch,  till  they  saw  what  danger  might  ensue  to 
themselves    by  the  success  of  the   English;   and 
thereupon  wished  that  they  might  break  themselves 
upon  each  other,  without  advantage  to  either  party. 
And  this  general  distemper  and  complaint  made 
the  deeper  impression  upon  the  king,  by  his  dis* 
ceming  an  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  an  impossi- 
bility, to  give  any  just  remedy  to  it ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  he  should  be  shortly  looked  upon  as 
a  common  enemy. 

He  had  taken  very  great  pains,  upon  deliberate 
consultations,  to  suppress  that  odious  irregularity 
and  destructive  license  that  was  practised  amongst 
the  seamen,  and  had  in  many  particular  cases  him- 
self examined  the  excess,  and  caused  exemplary  jus- 
tice to  be  done  upon  the  offenders,  and  restitution 
to  be  made  of  what  had  been  taken,  at  least  of  what  , 
was  left ;  for  no  justice  could  preserve  the  injured 
persons  from  being  losers.  He  had  granted  such 
rules  and  privileges  and  protection  to  the  ports  in 
Flanders,  and  to  others  of  his  allies,  as  themselves 
desired,  and  looked  upon  as  full  security ;  but  then 
he  quickly  found,  that  from  those  very  ports  and  in 
those  very  ships  which  enjoyed  those  privileges,  the 
trade  of  the  Dutch  was  driven  on :  so  that  it  was 
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evident  that  by  that  fiberty,  whidi  other  nationft  I6d8: 
thought  themselres  in  justice  entitled  to,  if  not  re- 
strained,  the  HoUanders  themselves  would  be  easily 
able  to  carry  on  their  whole  trade  in  the  ships  of 
Flanders,  Hamburgh,  and  the  other  firee  towns,  or 
in  their  own  ships  owned  by  the  other ;  and  that 
the  restraint  would  likewise  be  impossible,  without 
a  total  suppression  of  those  men  of  war,  and  a  revo- 
cation  of  all  commissions  granted  to  them  or  any  of 
them,  which  would  likewise  be  attended  with  the 
freedom  and  security  of  trade  to  all  his  majesty's 
aiemies. 

In  the  last  encounter  at  sea,  the  Prince  Royal, 
and  three  other  of  his  majesty's  navy,  had  been 
lost ;  and  another,  the  London,  had  been  burned  in 
the  river  by  the  negligence  of  the  seamen ;  for  there 
was  never  any  discovery  made,  that  there  was  any 
purpose  or  malice  in  it.  The  French  had  obliged 
themselves,  that  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  admiral  of 
France,  should,  with  the  whole  fleet  under  his  com- 
mand, amounting  to  eighteen  good  ships,  join  with 
the  Dutch  ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark  was  likewise 
engaged  to  send  all  his  great  ships,  which  were  ten 
or  a  dozen,  in  order  to  the  like  conjunction  :  so  that 
it  was  evident  to  his  majesty,  that  the  enemy  would 
be  much  superior  to  him  in  strength  and  power, 
though  he  had  been  able  to  have  manned  and  set 
out  all  his  royal  navy ;  which  he  well  foresaw  he 
should  not  be  able  to  do,  both  for  want  of  money 
and  want  of  seamen,  who  were  already  in  great  dis- 
order and  mutiny  for  want  of  their  pay>  of  which 
there  was  indeed  a  great  arrear  due  to  them.  And, 
which  was  worse,  there  was  grown  such  an  ani- 
mosity amongst  the  principal  officers  of  the  fleet  be- 
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1666.    tween  themselves^  that  the  whole   disciidine  was 

-^ corrupted ;  so  that  it  was  hard  to  resolve  into  what 

hands  to  put  the  government  thereof,  if  it  could 
have  been  made  ready. 

Upon  which,  and  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  and 
upon  deliberation  and  frequent  consultation  with 
the  principal  officers  of  the  sea,  and  such  others 
whose  experience  in  such  matters  rendered  them 
most  capable  to  give  advice,  the  king  found  it  most 
counsellable  to  resolve  to  make  a  defensive  war  the 
next  year,  and  to  lay  up  all  his  great  ships,  and  to 
have  some  squadrons  of  the  lighter  vessels  to  con- 
tinue in  several  quarters  assigned  to  them,  which 
should  be  ready  to  take  all  advantages  which  should 
be  offered  ;  and  that  there  should  be  likewise  ready 
in  the  river  another  good  squadron  of  ships  against 
the  end  of  the  summer,  which  being  ready  to  join 
with  those  which  lay  out,  when  the  enemy  was 
weary  and  their  ships  foul,  would  be  able  to  take 
many  notable  advantages  upon  them ;  of  which  they 
who  advised  it  were  so  confident,  that  they  did  be- 
lieve this  defensive  way  thus  ordered  and  prosecut* 
ed  would  prove  a  greater  damage  to  the  enemy  in 
their  trade,  and  all  other  respects,  than  they  had 
ever  undergone.  And  in  all  this  counsel  and  reso- 
lution the  chancellor  had  no  other  part  than  being 
present ;  and,  not  understanding  the  subject-matter 
of  debate,  could  not  be  able  to  answer  any  of  the 
reasons  that  had  been  alleged. 

These  considerations,  upon  a  full  survey  of  his  ill 
condition  at  home  and  abroad,  induced  the  king  to 
wish  that  there  were  a  good  end  of  the  war;  of 
which  inclination  his  majesty  vouchsafed  to  inform 
the  chancellor,  well  knowing  that  he  would  be  very 
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glad  to  contribute  all  he  could  to  it,  as  a  thing  he  1668. 
desired  most  in  this  world,  and  whidi  he  thought 
would  prove  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  king  and 
kingdom  ;  and  his  majesty  likewise  told  him,  **  that 
*^  he  found  all  those,  who  had  been  most  forward 
*^  and  impatient  to  enter  into  this  war,  were  now 
**  weary  of  it,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  peace  f'  so 
that  there  remained  now  nothing  to  do,  but  for  his 
msyesty  to  advise  with  those  whom  he  thought  fit, 
(for  there  sedmed  many  reasons  to  conceal  both  the 
inclination  to  peace,  and  the  resolution  not  to  set 
out  a  summer  fleet,  from  being  publicly  known,) 
what  method  to  observe,  and  what  expedients  to 
make  use  of,  for  the  better  procuring  this  wished 
for  peace,  without  appearing  to  be  too  solicitous  or 
importunate  for  it,  or  so  weary  of  the  war  as  in 
truth  he  was.  And  to  this  consultation  the  king 
was  pleased  to  call  together  with  his  royal  brother, 
prince  Rupert,  the  chancellor,  the  general,  the  lord 
treasurer,  and  those  other  honourable  persons  with 
whom  he  used  to  advise  in  his  most  secret  and  most 
important  affairs. 

That  which  occurred  first  to  consider  was,  whe- 
ther there  were  any  hope  to  divide  the  French  from 
the  Dutch;  upon  which  supposition  the  prospect 
was  not  unpleasant,  the  war  with  one  of  them  being 
hopefully  enough  to  be  pursued;  the  conjunction 
was  only  formidable.  And  to  this  purpose  several 
attempts  had  been  made  both  in  France  and  in  Hcd- 
land ;  both  sides  being  equally  resolved  not  tp  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  till  a  joint  peace  should  be 
made  with  England,  though  they  both  owned  a 
jealousy  of  each  other :  those  of  Holland  having  a 
terrible  apprehension  and  foresight  of  the  king  of 
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1668.  France's  designs  upon  Flanders,  whidi  would  naake 
his  greatness  too  near  a  neighbour  to  their  territo* 
ries ;  bendes  that  the  l<^c  of  his  demands  upon  the 
devolution  and  nullity  of  the  treaty  upon  the  mar- 
riage was  equally  applicable  to  their  whole  interest, 
as  it  was  to  their  demands  from  the  king  of  Spain. 
And  France,  upon  all  the  attacks  they  had  made 
both  in  France  with  the  Dutch  ambassador  there, 
and  in  Holland  by  their  own  ambassador,  found 
clearly,  that  they  were  to  expect  no  assistance  from 
the  Dutch  in  their  designs,  and  that  at  least  they 
wished  them  ill  success,  and  would  probably  contri- 
bute to  it  upon  the  first  occasion :  and  this  made 
them  willing  to  put  an  end  to  their  so  strict  alliance, 
which  was  already  very  chargeable  to  them,  and  not 
like  to  be  attended  with  any  notable  advantage,  ex- 
cept in  weakening  an  ally  from  whom  they  might 
probably  receive  much  more  advantage. 

However,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be 
induced  to  enter  into  any  treaty  apart,  though  they 
both  seemed  willing  and  desirous  of  a  peace;  in 
order  to  which,  the  Dutch,  through  the  Swedes  am- 
bassadors' hands,  had  writ  to  the  king,  **  to  offer  a 
**  treaty  in  any  such  neutral  place  as  his  majesty 
'*  should  make  choice  of;"  professing,  ^Uhat  they 
**  should  make  no  scruide  of  sending  their  ambassa- 
^*  dors  directly  to  his  majesty,  but  that  their  con- 
^*  junction  with  the  other  two  crowns,  who  required 
'*  a  neutral  place,  would  not  admit  that  condescen- 
^*  sion."  And  at  the  same  time  they  intimated  to 
the  Swedes  ambassadors,  **  that  the  king  of  France 
*^  would  not  send  his  ambassadors  into  Flanders,  or 
**  any  place  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions ;"  and 
therefore  wished,  ^Hhat  his  majesty  would  make 
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^  choice  of  Dusseldorp,  Cologne,  Francfort;  or  HanN  1 66a 
*•  burgh,  or  any  other  place  that  his  majesty  should 
^  think  more  convenient  than  the  other,  under  that 
<<  exception :"  all  which  places,  and  in  truth  any 
other  out  of  the  king  of  Spain's  dominions,  were  at 
such  a  distance,  (the  winter  being  now  near  over,) 
that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  expectation  of  the 
fruit  of  the  treaty  in  time  to  prevent  more  acts  of 
hostility. 

How  the  treaty  came  afterwards  to  be  introduced 
by  overtures  from  France,  and  what  preliminaries 
were  first  proposed  from  thence  by  the  earl  of  St. 
Alban's,  and  how  agreed  to  by  his  majesty ;  how 
the  place  of  the  treaty  came  to  be  adjusted,  the  am« 
bassadors  chosen,  and  the  whole  progress  thereupon, 
and  the  publication  of  the  articles  of  the  peace;  is 
so  particularly  set  forth  in  this  narrative  before^ 
that  it  needs  not  to  be  repeated  here.  And  one  of 
the  ambassadors  repairing,  as  is  there  said,  to  the 
king,  and  giving  him  an  account  of  all  that  had 
passed  before  any  thing  was  concluded,  and  every 
particular  having  been  debated  at  the  council-board 
and  consented  to ;  he  said,  he  could  not  understand 
how  his  m^esty  could  be  deluded  or  betrayed  in 
that  treaty,  which  passed  with  such  a  full  examina- 
tion and  disquidtion,  and  in  aU  which  debates  his 
majesty  himself  had  taken  the  pains  to  discourse 
more,  and  to  enlaige  in  the  answer  to  all  objections 
which  were  foreseen,  than  he  had  been  ever  known 
to  have  done  upon  any  other  article. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  chancellor  had  been  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  write  most  of  the  letters 

°  Page  ^03,  &c.  and  p.  260,  &c.  of  this  Tolume. 
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1668.  which  had  been  sent  to  the  earl  of  St.AIban%  from 
"the  time  of  his  going  over  concerning  the  treaty,  his 
lordship  having  likewise  directed  most  of  his  letters 
to  him  ;  and  most  of  the  despatches  to  the  ambassa- 
dors were  likewise  prepared  by  him,  they  being  by 
their  instructions  (without  his  desire  or  privity)  to 
transmit  all  accounts  to  one  of  the  secretaries  or  to 
himself.  But,  he  said,  it  was  as  true,  that  he  never 
received  a  letter  from  either  of  them,  but  it  was 
read  entirely,  in  his  majesty's  presence,  to  those 
lords  of  the  council  who  were  assigned  for  that 
service,  where  directions  were  given  what  answer 
should  be  returned ;  and  he  never  did  return  any 
answer  to  either  of  them,  without  having  first  read 
it  to  the  council,  or  having  first  sent  it  to  one  of  the 
secretaries,  to  be  read  to  his  majesty.  And  he  did 
with  a  very  good  conscience  protest  to  all  the  worlds 
that  he  never  did  the  least  thing,  or  gave  the  least 
advice,  relating  to  the  war,  or  relating  to  the  peace^ 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  been  to 
expire  the  next  minute,  and  to  have  given  an  ac- 
count thereof  to  Ood  Almighty. 

And  as  his  majesty  prudently,  piously,  and  pas-r 
sionately  desired  to  put  an  end  to  that  war,  so  no 
man  appeared  more  delighted  with  the  peace  when 
it  was  concluded,  than  his  majesty  himself  did ; 
though,  he  said,  as  far  as  he  could  make  any  judg* 
ment  of  public  affairs,  the  publication  of  that  peace 
was  attended  with  the  most  universal  joy  and  accla- 
mations of  the  whole  nation,  that  can  be  imagined. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  foi^t  the  general  consternation 
that  the  city  and  people  of  all  conditions  were  in, 
when  the  Dutch  came  into  the  river  as  high  as  Chat- 
ham ;  and  when  the  dbtemper  in  the  court  itself 
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was  so  great,  that  many  persons  of  quality  and  title,    15^3. 
in  the  galleries  and  privy  lodgings,  very  indecently  ' 

every  day  vented  their  passions  in  bitter  execrations 
against  those  who  had  first  counselled  and  brought 
on  the  war,  wishing'  that  an  end  were  put  to  it  by 
any  peace ;  some  of  which  persons^  within  very  few 
days  after,  as  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  peace 
itself^  and  against  the  promoters  of  it.  But,  he 
said,  he  was  yet  so  far  from  repenting  or  being 
ashamed  of  the  part  he  had  in  it,  that  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  great  honour,  that  the  last  service  he 
performed  for  his  majesty  was  the  sealing  the  pro- 
clamations, and  other  instructions,  for  the  conclusion 
and  perfection  of  that  peace,  the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land being  that  very  day  sent  for  and  taken  from 
him. 

The  seventeenth  and  last  article  was,  "  That  heriMieTen- 
«  was  a  principal  author  of  that  fatal  counsel  cie!* 
"  of  dividing  the  fleet  about  June  1666.*' 

For  answer  to  this,  he  set  down  at  laige  an  ac-Hu 
count  of  all  the  agitation  that  was  in  council  upon 
that  affair,  and  that  the  dividing  and  separation  of 
the  fleet  at  that  time  was  by  the  election  and  advice 
of  the  two  generals,  and  not  by  the  order  or  direc- 
tion of  the  council :  all  which  hath  been  at  large,  in 
that  part  of  this  discourse  which  relates  to  the 
transactions  of  that  time^  set  down,  and  therefore 
needs  not  to  be  again  inserted. 

He  took  notice  of  the  prejudice  that  might  befall 
him,  in  the  opinion  of  good  men,  by  his  absenting 
himself,  and  thereby  declining  the  full  examination 
and  trial  which  the  public  justice  would  have  allow- 

^  wishing]  and  wisbtng  >'  P.  69,  &c.  of  this  volume. 
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1668.   ed  him ;  which  obliged  him  to  set  down  all  the  par- 

ticulars  which  passed  from  the  taking  the  seal  rfirom 

him,  the  messages  he  had  received  hj  the  iHshop  of 
Hereford,  and  finally  the  advice  and  command  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  brought  him  irom  the  duke  of 
York  with « the  approbation  of  the  king.  Upon  all 
which,  and  the  great  distemper  that  appeared  in  the 
two  houses  at  that  time,  and  which  was  pacified 
upon  his  withdrawing,  he  did  hope,  that  all  dispas- 
rioned  men  would  believe  that  he  had  not  deserted 
and  betrayed  his  own  innocence ;  but  on  the  con** 
trary,  that  he  had  complied  with  that  oUigation  and 
duty  which  he  had  always  paid  to  his  majesty  and 
to  his  service,  in  choosing  at  that  time  to  sacrifice 
his  own  honour  to  the  least  intimation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's pleasure,  and  when  the  least  inconvenience 
might  have  befallen  it  by  his  obstinacy,  though 
in  his  own  defence:  and  concluded,  that  though 
his  enemies,  who  had  by  all  the  evil  arts  imagin- 
able contrived  his  destruction,  had  yet  the  power 
and  the  credit  to  infuse  into  his  migesty's  ears 
storied  of  words  spoken  and  things  done  by  him,  of 
all  which  he  was  as  innocent  as  he  was  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  and  other  jealousies  of  a  nature  so 
odious,  that  themselves  had  not  the  confidence  pub- 
licly to  own ;  yet,  he  said,  notwithstanding  all  those 
disadvantages  for  the  present,  he  did  not  despair, 
but  that  his  majesty,  in  his  goodness  and  justice, 
might  in  due  time  discover  the  foul  artifices  which 
had  been  used  to  gain  credit  with  him,  and  would 
reflect  graciously  upon  some  poor  services  (how  over- 
rewarded  soever)  heretofore  performed  by  him,  the 
memory  whereof  would  prevail  with  him  to  think, 
that  the  banishing  him  out  of  his  country,  and  fore- 
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ing  him  to  seek  his  bread  in  foreign  parts  at  this    1668. 

age,  is  a  very  severe  judgment.     However,  he  was""" 

confident  that  posterity  will  clearly  discern  his  inno- 
cence and  int^irity  in  all  those  particulars,  which 
have  been  as  untruly  as  maliciously  laid  to  his  charge 
by  men  who  did  nothing  before,  or  have  done  any 
thing  since,  that  will  make  them  be  thought  to  be 
wise  or  honest  men ;  and  will  believe  his  misfortunes 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  his  faults. 

As  soon  as  he  had  digested  and  transmitted  this  i^«  <:>>«»- 
his  answer  and  vindication  to  his  children,  which  hegnat  tnn. 
did  in  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  at  Montpelier,  mu!d  Iq  his 


he  appeared  to  all  men  who  conversed  with  him  to\^^^ 
be  entirely  possessed  of  so  much  tranquillity  of 
mind,  and  so  unconcerned  in  all  that  had  be^i  done 
to  him  or  said  of  him,  that  men  believed  the  temper 
to  be  affected  with  much  art ;  and  that  it'  could  not 
be  natural  in  a  man,  who  was  known  to  have  so 
great  an  affection  for  his  own  country,  the  air  and 
climate  thereof;  and  to  take  so  much  delight  and 
pleasure  in  his  relations,  from  whom  he  was  now  ba- 
nished, and  at  such  a  distance,  that  he  could  not 
wish  that  they  should  undergo  the  inconveniences 
in  many  respects  which  were  like  to  attend  their 
making  him  many  visits.  But  when  there  was  vi- 
sibly always  in  him  such  a  vivacity  and  cheerfulness 
as  could  not  be  counterfeited,  that  was  not  inter- 
rupted nor  clouded  upon  such  ill  news  as  came 
every  week  out  of  England,  of  the  improvement  of 
the  power  and  insolence  of  his  enemies;  all  men 
concluded,  that  he  had  somewhat  about  him  above 
a  good  constitution,  and  prosecuted  him  with  all  the 
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1668.    offices  of  civility  and  respect  they  could  manifest  to- 


wards  a  stranger. 
Two  appro-      There  were  two  inconveniences  which  he  foresaw 
g?Te  bim     might  happen,  and  could  not  but  discompose  the  se- 
jr^"""-  renity  of  his  mind.     The  first,  and  that  which  gave 
^ilffi'ujnir'  ^"*  ^^^^^  apprehension,  though  he  could  not  avoid 
of  hit  for-   the  thinking  of  it,  nor  the  trouble  of  those  thoughts 
which  could  not  be  separated  from  it,  was,  how  he 
should  be  able  to  draw  as  much  money  out  of  Eng- 
land as  would  support  his  expense ;  which,  though 
husbanded  with  as  much  frugality  as  could  be,  used 
with  any  decency,  he  foresaw  would  amount  to  a 
greater  proportion  than  he  had  proposed  to  himself. 
His  indisposition  and  infirmity,  which  either  kept 
him  under  the  actual  and  sharp  visitation  of  the 
gout,  or,  when  the  vigour  of  that  was  abated,  in 
much  weakness  of  his  limbs  when  the  pain  was 
gone,  were  so  great,  that  he  could  not  be  without 
the  attendance  of  four  servants  about  his  own  per- 
son ;  having,  in  those  seasons  when  he  enjoyed  most 
health  and  underwent  least  pain,  his  knees,  legs,  and 
feet  so  weak,  that  he  could  not  walk,  especially  up 
or  down  stairs,  without  the  help  of  two  men ;  and 
when  he  was  seized  upon  by  the  gout,  they  were 
not  able  to  perform  the  office  of  watching :  so  that 
to  the  English  servants  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  which  with  a  cook,  and  a  maid  to  wash  his 
linen,  amounted  to  six  or  seven,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  four  or  five  BVench  servants  for  the  mar- 
ket and  other  offices  of  the  house;  and  his  lodg- 
Tbit  toon   ing  cost  him  above  two  hundred  pistoles.     But  all 
hir«nfi-  ^  the  apprehensions  of  this  kind  were  upon  short  re- 
pS^oThia*  flections  composcd,  in  the  assurance  he  had  of  the 
chiidita.     affection  and  piety  of  his  children,  who  he  believed 
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out  of  his  and  their  own  state  would  raise  enough    i668. 
for  his  unavoidable  disbursements. 

The  other  apprehension  stuck  closer  to  him,  and  «•  Tiie 
made  him  even  tremble  in  the  very  reflection.     He^'ain  pe^^ 
could  not  forget  the  treatment  he  had  between  Ca-b"^*' 
lais  and  Roan,  and  the  strange  violent  importunity 
that  was  used  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  kingdom, 
when  he  had  not  strength  to  get  out  of  his  bed. 
And  though  he  was  now  at  ease  from  such  inhuman 
pressures ;  yet  his  enemies,  who  had  even  extorted 
that  importunity  from  a  people  not  inclined  to  such 
incivilities,  had  still  the  same  power,  and  the  same 
malice,  and  a  froppish  kind  of  insolence,  that  delight- 
ed to  deprive  him  of  any  thing  that  pleased  him, 
and  manifestly  pleased  itself  in  vexing  him.     And 
if  they  should  again  prevail  with  the  same  ministers 
to  remove  him  from  his  quiet,  and  oblige  him  to 
new  journeys,  the  same  spirit  would  chase  him  from 
place  to  place ;  there  being  none  in  view  like  to  be 
superior  to  their  influence,  when  France  had  been 
subdued  by  it.     So  that  besides  the  impossibility  of 
preserving  the  peace  and  reposa  of  his  mind  in  so 
grievous  a  fatigue,  and  continual  torture  of  his  body, 
he  saw  no  hope  of  rest  but  in  his  grave.  And  against 
this  kind  of  tyranny  he  could  by  no  reasonable  dis- 
course with  himself  provide  any  security,  or  stock  of 
courage  to  support  it. 

His  friend  the  abbot  Mountague,  who  was  the 
only  advocate  he  had  to  that  court,  used  all  his 
powerful  rhetoric  to  allay  those  fears,  and  to  comfort 
him  against  those  melancholic  apprehensions,  by  as- 
suring him,  "  that  the  ministers  were  far  from  such 
"  inclinations,  and  that*  nothing  but  reason  of  state 
«  could  dispose  them  to  that  severity  :"  yet  he  pre- 
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1666.  pared  him  not  to  think  of  removing  from  Montpe* 
lier,  without  first  acquainting  that  court  with  it 
And  when  afterwards  he  proposed  to  him,  ^  that  he 
<<  might  have  leave  to  reside  in  Orleans,  or  some 
<*  other  city,  at  such  a  nearer  distance  from  England, 
^  that  his  children  or  friends  might  more  easily  repair 
<<  to  him;"  the  court*  did  not  like  the  proposition, 
but  proposed  Moulins,  whither  they  would  not  yet 
give  him  a  pass,  till  first  their  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land should  know  that  it  would  not  be  unacceptable 
to  his  majesty :  so  that  he  found  himself  upon  the 
matter  not  only  banished  from  hb  country,  but  con* 
fined  to  Montpelier,  without  any  assurance  that  he 
should  not  be  again  shortly  banished  frt>m  thence. 
lolVTb?  However  after  he  had  revolved  all  the  expedients 
an  entirt    that  occurTcd  to  him  for  the  prevention  of  such  a 

resignation 

to  Provi-    mischief,  he  concluded  there  was  no  other  remedy 
"^'       to  be  applied  to  those  contingencies,  than  in  acqui- 
escing in  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  and  depending 
upon  him  to  enable  him  to  bear  what  no  disci:etioQ 
or  foresight  of  his  own  could  prevent.    And  in  this 
composure  of  mind  he  betook  himself  to  his  books, 
and  to  the  entertainment  and  exercise   of   sudi 
thoughts,  as  were  most  like  to  divert  him  from 
others  which  would  be  more  unpleasant, 
^bullndl.     ^^^  blessed  him  very  much  in  this  composure 
served        ^nd  retreat.     And  the  first  consolation  he  adminis- 

treatment. 

tered  to  himself  was  from  the  reflection  upon  the 
wonderful  and  unusual  proceedings  and  prosecution 
that  had  been  against  him,  in  another  kind  of  man- 
ner, and  after  another  measure,  than  used  to  be 
practised  by  the  most  bitter  enemies,  and  than  was 

a  the  court]  but  the  court 
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necessary  to  their  ends  and  advanti^;es  who  had  166a 
contrived  them  :  not  to  mention  the  malioe  and  in- 
justice  of  their*  first  design  of  removing  him  from 
the  trust  and  credit  he  had  with  the  king,  and  to 
alienate  his  majesty's  affection  and  kindness  from 
him,  to  which  the  corrupt  hopes  and  expectation  of 
benefit  to  themselves  might  incline  them ;  and  then 
such  unrighteous  ends  cannot  naturally  be  prose* 
Guted  but  by  as  unrighteous  means.  When  they 
were  not  only  privy  to  but  contrivers  of  his  escape, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  attended  with  more  be^ 
nefit  to  them  than  his  imprisonment  or  the  taking 
his  life  could  have  been  ;  when  they  were  secure  of 
his  absence,  and  of  no  more  being  troubled  or  con- 
tradicted by  him,  by  the  bill  of  banishment,  by 
which  they  broke  their  faith  and  promises  to  the 
king,  and  made  him  depart  from  his  own  resolu- 
tions :  to  what  purpose  was  all  their  other  prosecu- 
tion of  him  both  at  home  and  abroad,  more  deroga^ 
tory  to  the  king^s  honour,  and  that  innate  goodness 
of  nature  and  demency  that  all  men  know  he 
abounds  in,  than  mischievous  to  him  ?  why  must  he 
foe  absurdly  charged  with  counsels  and  actions,  of 
which  he  could  never  be  suspected  ?  and  why  must 
his  name  be  struck  out  of  all  books  of  council,  and 
catalogues  and  lists  of  servants,  that  it  might  not 
appear  that  he  had  ever  been  a  counsellor  of  state, 
or  a  magistrate  of  justice ;  a  method  that  was  never 
practised  towards  the  greatest  malefactor  ?  to  what 
worthy  or  necessary  end  could  that  exorbitant  de* 
mand  be  made  and  pursued  in  France,  to  expose 
him  and  the  honour  of  that  crown  to  the  general 
reproach  of  all  men,  with  such  unparalleled  circum* 
stances? 
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1668.        These  veiy  extraordinary  attempts  and  unheard 
of  devices  seemed  to  aU  wise  men  but  the  last  effort 

Which  niie  .   •       ,  i     %       n  •  •  j* 

hit  confi-  of  vulgar  spinted  persfons^  and  the  faint  grasping  of 
G^  ^  impotent  malice ;  and  instead  of  depressing  the  spi- 
rits of  him  they  hated,  raised  his  confidence,  that 
God  would  not  permit  such  gross  inventions  of  very 
ill  and  shortsighted  men  to  triumph  in  the  ruin  of 
an  honest  man,  whose  heart  was  always  fixed  upon 
his  protection,  and  whom  he  had  so  often  preserved 
from  more  powerful  stratagems :  and  he  did  really 
believe,  that  the  divine  justice  would  at  some  time 
expose  the  pride  and  ambition  of  those  men  to  the 
infamy  they  deserved. 
He  reflects      To  thosc  persous  with  whom  he  did  with  the  most 

on  bit  con* 

duct  from   freedom  communicate,  he  did  often  profess,  that 

theki^g*^^  upon  the  strictest  inquisition  he  could  make  into  all 

retarn;      j^j^  actious  from  the  time  of  the  king's  return,  when 

his  condition  was  generally  thought  to  have  been 

very  prosperous,  though  at  best  it  was  exercised  with 

many  thorns  which  made  it  uneasy,  he  could  not 

reflect  upon  any  one  thing  he  had  done,  (amongst 

many  which  he  doubted  not  were  justly  liable  to  the 

reproach  of  weakness  and  vanity,)  of  which  he  was 

And  blames  so  much  ashamed,  as  he  was  of  the  vast  expense  he 

cbTefl^fer  h^  made  in  the  building  of  his  house ;  which  had 

IliVdj^.  ^^^^  contributed  to  that  gust  of  envy  that  had  so 

violently  shaken  him,  than  any  misdemeanour  that 

he  was  thought  to  have  been  guilty  of;  and  which 

had  infinitely  discomposed  his  whole  affairs,  and 

broken  hb  estate.     For  all  which  he  had  no  other 

excuse  to  make,  than  that  he  was  necessitated  to 

quit  the  habitation  he  W9s  in  at  Worcester-house, 

which  the  owner  required,  and  for  which  he  had 

always  paid  five  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent,  and 
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Gould  not  find  any  convenient  house  to  live  m,  ex-  i66S. 
cept  he  built  one  himself,  (to  which  he  was  naturally 
too  much  inclined ;)  and  that  he  had  so  much  en-* 
couragement  thereunto  from  the  king  himself,  that 
his  majesty  vouchsafed  to  appoint  the  place  upon 
which  it  should  stand,  and  graciously  to  bestow  the 
inheritance  of  the  land  upon  him  after  a  short  term 
of  years,  which  he  purchased  from  the  present  pos- 
sessor: which  approbation  and  bounty  of  his  ma- 
jesty was  his  greatest  encouragement*  And  his 
own  unskilfulness  in  architecture,  and  the  positive 
undertaking  of  a  gentleman,  (who  had  skill  enough, 
and  a  good  reward  for  his  skill,)  that  the  expense 
should  not  amount  to  a  third  part  of  what  in  truth 
it  afterwards  amounted  to,  which  he  could  without 
eminent  inconvenience  have  disbursed,  involved  him* 
in  that  rash  enterprise,  that  proved  so  fatal  and 
mischievous  to  him;  not  only  in  the  accumulation 
of  envy  and  prejudice  that  it  brought  upon  him,  biit 
in  the  entanglement  of  a  great  debt,  that  broke  all 
his  measures ;  and,  under  the  weight  of  his  sudden, 
unexpected  misfortune,  made  his  condition  very  un* 
easy,  and  near  insupportable. 

And  this  he  took  all  occasions  to  confess,  and  to 
reproach  himself  with  the  folly  of  it.  And  yet, 
when  his  children  and  his  nearest  friends  proposed 
anji  advised  the  sale  of  it  in  his  banishment,  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  making  some  provision  ^ 
for  two  younger  children  ;  he  remained  still  so  much 
infatuated  with  the  delight  he  had  enjoyed,  that, 
though  he  was  deprived  of  it,  he  hearkened  very 
unwillingly  to  the  advice ;  and  expressly  refused  to 

-»  him]  (hnitted  in  MS. 
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I668.    approve  it,  until  such  a  sum  should  be  offered  finr  it, 

as  held  some  proportion  to  the  money  he  had  laid 

out ;  and  could  not  conceal  some  confidence  he  had, 
that  he  should  live  to  be  restored  to  it,  and  to  be 
vindicated  from  the  brand  he  suffered  under,  except 
his  particular  complete  ruin  were  involved  in  the 
genial  distraction  and  confusion  of  his  country,  of 
which  he  had  a  more  sensible  and  serious  appre- 
hension. 
Hit  thrae  Hc  was  wout  to  Say,  '<  that  of  the  infinite  bless- 
M^^or  **  ings  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  confer  upon 
f^'^ubUc  *^  1^°^  almost  from  his  cradle,"  amongst  which  he 
business,  delighted  in  the  reckoning  up  many  signal  instances^ 
^  he  esteemed  himself  so  happy  in  none  as  in  his 
*^  three  acquiescences,"  which  he  called  ''  his  three 
*<  vacations  and  retreats  he  had  in  his  life  enjoyed 
**  from  business  of  trouble  and  vexation  f  and  in 
every  of  which  God  had  given  him  grace  and  op- 
portunity to  make  full  reflections  upon  his  actions, 
and  his  observations  upon  what  he  had  done  him- 
self, and  what  he  had  seen  others  do  and  suffer;  to 
repair  the  breaches  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  fortify 
himself  with  new  resolutions  against  future  encount- 
ers, in  an  entire  resignation  of  all  his  thoughts  and 
purposes  into  the  disposal  of  God  Almighty,  and  in 
a  firm  confidence  of  his  protection  and  deliverance 
in  all  the  difiiculties  he  should  be  obliged  to  contend 
with;  towards^  the  obtaining  whereof,  he  renewed 
those  vows  and  promises  of  integrity  and  hearty  en- 
deavour to  perform  his  duty,  which  are  the  only 
means  to  procure  the  continuance  of  that  protection 
and  deliverance. 

^  towards]  and  towards 
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The  first  of  these  recesses  or  acquiescences  was,  1668. 
his  remaining  and  residing  in  Jersey,  when  the 
prince  of  Wales,  his  now  majesty,  first  went  into 
France  upon  the  command  of  the  queen  his  mother, 
contrary,  as  to  the  time,  to  the  opinion  of  the  coun* 
dl  the  king  his  father  had  directed  him  to  govern 
himself  by,  and,  as  they  conceived,  contrary  to  his 
majesty's  own  judgment,  the  knowing  whereof  they 
only  waited  for;  and  his  stay  there,  during  that 
time  that  his  highness  first  remained  at  Paris  and 
St.  Germain's,  until  his  expedition  afterwards  to  the 
fleet  and  in  the  Downs.  His  second  was,  when  he 
was  sent  by  his  majesty  as  his  ambassador,  together 
with  the  lord  Cottington,  into  Spain ;  in  which  two 
full  years  were  spent  before  he  waited  upon  the  king 
again.  And  the  third  was  his  last  recess,  by  the 
disgrace  he  underwent,  and  by  the  act  of  banish* 
ment.  In  which  three  acquiescences,  he  had  learned  Tb«  |»^ 
more,  knew  himself  and  other  men  much  better,  rcceired  in 
and  served  God  and  his  country  with  more  devotion,  *"' 
and  he  hoped  more  effectually,  than  in  all  the  other 
more  active  part  of  his  life. 

He  used  to  say,  that  he  spent  too  much  of  hisAinmmary 
younger  years  in  company  and  conversation,  and  tool^of  hu 
little  with  books ;  which  was  in  some  degree  repair- ^^''^ 
ed,  by  the  greatest  part  of  his  conversation  being 
with  persons  of  very  eminent  parts  of  learning  and 
virtue,  and  never  with  men  of  loose  and  debauched 
manners.    And  he'took  great  pleasure  frequently  to 
remember  and  mention  the  names  of  those  with 
whom  he  kept  most  company,  when  he  first  entered 
into  the  world;  many  whereof  lived  to  be  very 
eminent  in   church  and  state:  to  whose  informa- 
tion and  example,  and  to  the  affection,  awe,  and 
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1668.  reverence,  he  had  to  their  persons,  he  did  acknow- 
ledge  to  owe  all  that  was  commendable  in**  him- 
He  did  very  much  affect  to  be  loved  and  esteemied 
amongst  men  of  good  name  and  reputation,  which 
made  him  warily  avoid  the  company  of  loose  and 
dissolute  men,  and  to  preserve  himself  from  any 
notable  scandal  of  any  kind,  and  to  live  caute,  if  not 
caste.  Nor  was  the  conversation  he  lived  in  liable 
to  any  other  exception,  than  that  it  was  with  men 
superior  to  him  in  their  quality  and  their  fortunes, 
which  exposed  him  to  greater  expense,  than  his  for- 
tune would  warrant:  and  yet  it  pleased  God  to 
preserve  him  from  ever  undergoing  any  reproach  or 
inconvenience. 

He  accused  himself  of  entering  too  soon  out  of  a 
life  of  ease  and  pleasure  and  too  much  idleness,  into 
a  life  of  too  much  business,  that  required  more  la- 
bour and  experience  and  knowledge  than  he  was 
supplied  for ;  for  he  put  on  his  gown  as  soon  as  he 
was  called  to  the  bar ;  and,  by  the  countenance  of 
persons  in  place  and  authority,  as  soon  engaged  him- 
self in  the  business  of  the  profession  as  he  put  on  his 
gown,  and  to  that  degree  in  practice,  that  gave  little 
time  for  study,  that  he  had  too  much  neglected  be- 
fore; besides  that  he  still  indulged  to  his  beloved 
conversation.  Few  years  passed  before  the  troubles 
in  Scotland  appeared,  and  the  little  parliament  was 
convened;  which  being  dissolved  and  presently  a 
new  one  called,  he  was  a  member  in  both,  and 
wholly  gave  himself  up  to  the  public  affairs  agitated 
there,  and  where  he  was  enough  esteemed  and  em- 
ployed, till  the  spirit  reigned  there,  and  drove  men 
of  his  principles  from  thence. 

«^  in]  to 
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He  was  entirely  and  without  reserve  trusted^  J668. 
with  two  other  of  his  friends,  in  all  the  king's  af- 
fairs  which  related  to  the  parliament,  before  the  re- 
bellion appeared ;  which  brought  him  into  prejudice 
and  jealousy  with  many  of  both  houses,  who  before 
were  very  kind  to  him.  And  in  the  beginning  of 
the  rebellion  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy-council  and  - 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer:  and  from  this 
time  the  pains  he  took,  and  the  great  fatigue  he 
underwent,  were  notorious  to  aU  men;  insomuch 
as,  the  refreshment  of  dinner  excepted,  for  he  never 
supped,  he  had  very  little  of  the  day,  and  not  much  of 
the  night,  vacant  from  the  most  important  business. 

When  the  prince  was  separated  from  his  father, 
the  king  commanded  him  to  attend  his  highness  into 
the  west,  under  more  than  a  common  trust :  and^ 
the  inequality  of  humours  amongst  the  counsellors, 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  prince's  little  court 
and  family,  the  want  of  wisdom  in  his  governor, 
that  made  him  want  that  respect  from  the  prince 
and  all  other  people  that  was  due  to  him,  the  faction 
amongst  all  the  country  gentlemen,  and,  above  all, 
the  ill  success  in  the  king's  affairs,  and  the  preva*: 
lence  of  the  parliament  in  all  places,  made  the  pro- 
vince he  had  very  uncomfortable  and  uneasy.  The 
unavoidable  necessity  of  transporting  the  person  of 
the  prince  out  of  the  kingdom  (which  was  intrusted 
only  to  four  of  the  council  by  the  king,  and  by  his 
command  reserved  from  his  governor  and  another) 
when  there  should  be  apparent  danger  of  his  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and  the  as  necessary 
deferring  it  till  that  danger  was  even  in  view,  and 

'^  and]  and  by 
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the  county  to  obstruct  and  prevent  it  when  it  was 
in  view ;  the  executing  it  in  a  seasonable  article  of 
time  before  or  in  the  moment  that  it  was  suspected, 
and  disguising  it  by  a  retreat  to  Sdlly,  and  staying 
there  till  they  could  be  provided  for  a  farther  voy- 
age ;  and  then  the  princess  remove  from  thence  to 
Jersey,  the  contests  which  happened  there  between 
the  counsellors  upon  the  queen's  commands  for  his 
highness's  present  repair  into  France,  her  majesty's 
declared  displeasure,  and  the  personal  animosities 
which  grew  from  thence  between  the  persons  in  the 
greatest  trust ;  were  all  particulars  of  that  weight 
and  distraction,  that  made  great  impression  upon 
his  mind  and  faculties,  which  needed  much  reflection 
and  contemplation  to  compose  them. 
His  fint  re-     Thig  fiygt  retreat  gave  him  opportunity  and  leisure 
island  of    to  caU  himself  to  a  strict  account  for  whatsoever  he 
^"^^'      had  done,  upon  revolving  of  all  his  particular  actions, 
and  the  behaviour  of  other  men ;  and  to  compose 
those  affections  and  allay  those  passions,  which,  in 
the  warmth  of  perpetual  actions  and  chafed  by  con- 
tinual contradictions,  had  need  of  rest,  and  cool^ 
and  deliberate  cogitations.     He  had  now  time  to 
mend  his  understanding,  and  to  correct  the  defects 
and  infirmities  of  his  nature,  by  the  observation  of 
and  reflection  upon  the  grounds  and  successes  of 
those  counsels  he  had  been  privy  to,  upon  the  se- 
veral tempers  and  distempers  of  men  employed  both 
in  the  martial  and  civil  affairs  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  upon  the  experience  he  had  and  the 
observation  he  had  made  in  the  three  or  four  .last 
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years,  where  the  part  he  had  acted  himself  differed    i6e8. 
so  much  from  all  the  former  transactions  and  com- 
merce  of  his  life. 

He  had  originally  in  his  nature  so  great  a  tender- 
ness and  love  towards  mankind,  that  he  did  not  only 
detest  all  calumniating  and  detraction  towards  the 
lessening  the  credit  or  parts  or  reputation  of  any 
man,  but  did  really  believe  that  all  men  were  such 
as  they  seemed  or  appeared  to  be ;  that  they  had 
the  same  justice  and  candour  and  goodness  in  their 
nature,  that  they  professed  to  have ;  and  thought  no 
men  to  be  wicked  and  dishonest  and  corrupt,  but 
those  who  in  their  manners  and  lives  gave  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  it ;  and  even  amongst  those  he 
did  think  most  to  err  and  do  amiss,  rather  out  of 
weakness  and  ignorance,  for  want  of  friends  and 
good  counsel,  than  out  of  the  malice  and  wickedness 
of  theur  natures. 

But  now,  upon  the  observation  and  experience 
he  had  in  the  parliament,  (and  he  believed  he  could 
have  made  the  discovery  no  where  else,  without 
doubt  not  so  soon,)  he  reformed  all  those  mistakes, 
and  mended  that  easiness  of  his  understanding. 
He  had  seen  those  there,  upon  whose  ingenuity  and 
probity  he  would  willingly  have  deposited  all  his 
concernments  of  this  world,  behave  themselves  with 
that  signal  uningenuity  and  improbity  that  must 
pull  up  all  confidence  by  the  roots ;  men  of  the  most 
unsuspected  integrity,  and  of  the  greatest  eminence 
for  their  piety  and  devotion,  most  industrious  to  im- 
pose upon  and  to  cozen  men  of  weaker  parts  and 
understanding,  upon  the  credit  of  their  sincerity,  to 
concur  with  them  in  mischievous  opinions,  which 
they  did  not  comprehend,  and  which  conduced  to 
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1668.  dishonest  actions  they  did  not  intend.  He  saw  the 
most  bloody  and  inhuman  rebellion  contrived  by 
them  who  were  generally  believed  to  be  the  most 
solicitous  and  zealous  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom,  with  such  art  and  subtilty,  and  so 
great  pretences  to  religion,  that  it  looked  like  ill- 
nature  to  believe  that  such  sanctified  persons  could 
entertain  any  but  holy  purposes.  In  a  word,  religion 
was  made  a  cloak  to  cover  the  most  impious  designs; 
and  reputation  of  honesty,  a  stratagem  to  deceive 
and  cheat  others  who  had  no  mind  to  be  wicked. 
The  court  was  ^  as  full  of  murmuring,  ingratitude, 
and  treachery,  and  ^  as  willing  and  ready  to  rebel 
against  the  best  and  most  bountiful  master  in  the 
world,  as  the  country  and  the  city.  A  barbarous 
and  bloody  fierceness  and  savageness  had  extin* 
guished  all  relations,  hardened  the  hearts  and  bowels 
of  aU  men ;  and  an  universal  malice  and  animosity 
had  even  covered  the  most  innocent  and  best-na- 
tured  people  and  nation  upon  the  earth. 

These  unavoidable  reflections  first  made  him  dis- 
cern how  weak  and  foolish  aU  his  former  imaginations 
had  been,  and  how  blind  a  surveyor  he  had  been  of 
the  inclinations  and  affections  of  the  heart  of  man ; 
and  it  made  him  likewise  conclude  fi-om  thence, 
how  uncomfortable  and  vain  the  dependance  must 
be  upon  any  thing  in  this  world,  where  whatsoever 
is  good  and  desirable  suddenly  perisheth,  and  no- 
thing is  lasting  but  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  In  this  first  vacation,  he  had 
leisure  to  read  many  learned  and  pious  books ;  and 
here  he  began  to  compose  his  Meditations  upon  the 
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Psalms»  by  appljdng  those  devotions  to  the  present  1668. 
afflictions  and  calamities  of  his  king  and  country.  He 
b^an  now  by  the  especial  encouragement  of  the 
king,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  army,  to  write 
The  History  of  the  late  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars,  and 
finished  the  four  first  books  thereof;  and  made  an 
entry  upon  some  exercises  of  devotion,  which  hef 
lived  to  enlai^  afterwards. 

When  he  had  enjoyed,  in  that  pleasant  island  of 
Jersey,  ftdl  two  years,  in  as  great  serenity  of  mind 
as  the  separation  from  country,  wife,  and  children, 
can  be  imagined  to  admit,  he  received  a  command 
from  the  queen,  then  at  St.  Germain's,  and  an  ex- 
press order  from  the  king,  upon  which  the  other  had 
beeii  sent,  his  majesty  being  then  prisoner  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  that  he  should  forthwith  attend  the 
person  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  who,  upon  the  revolt 
of  the  ships  under  the  command  of  the  parliament 
in  the  Downs,  and  their  profession  of  obedience  to 
the  king,  was  advised  to  make  all  possible  haste  to 
them ;  and  the  chancellor  was  required  to  wait  upon 
his  highness  at  Roan  upon  a  day  assigned,  which 
was  past  before  the  orders  came  to  him. 

And  then  ^  without  any  delay  he  used  all  possible 
diligence  to  find  the  prince ;  who  with  greater  ex« 
pedition,  without  coming  to  Roan,  passed  to  Calais, 
and  from  thence  to  Holland  to  possess  the  ships 
which  he  found  there,  and  possessed  with  all  that 
alacrity  (which  is  always  very  loud)  that  seamen 
can  express ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  got  more  victual  quickly  on  board,  that  he 
might  be  in  the  Downs  with  the  fleet  to  second 
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1668.  sora^  attempt  which  was  ahready  on  foot  in  KeBt» 
and  others  expected  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
And  the  chancellor  having  in  his  way  called  upon 
the  lord  Cottington  at  Roan»  and  tc^ther  with  him, 
and  some  other  persons  of  honour  and  quality,  made 
what  haste  they  could  to  Dieppe,  that  they  might 
there  embark  for  any  place  where  they  should  hear 
the  prince  to  be ;  there  ^  they  were  informed,  that 
his  highness  was  at  the  Brill  in  Holland.  And 
thereupon  they  put  themselves  on  board  a  French 
man  of  war,  and  upon  the  sea  were  taken  prisoners 
by  Ostenders,  who,  upon  the  advantage  of  being  in 
the  ship  of  an  enemy,  concluded  them  to  be  lawful 
prize,  and  treated  them  accordingly,  with  all  ihe 
circumstances  of  barbarity ;  and  after  having  plun- 
dered them  thoroughly  of  money  and  jewels  of  great 
value,  and  stripped  most  of  their  servants  to  their 
shirts,  they  carried  them  in  great  triumph  to  Ostend; 
where  though  their  persons  were  used  with  civility 
and  respect,  and  presently  set  at  liberty,  yet  they 
were  compelled  to  stay  there  many  days,  in  hope  to 
obtain  the  jewels  and  money  of  which  they  had 
been  robbed,  and,  finding  that  not  to  be  done,  (those 
privateers  being  subject  to  no  discipline,  nor  r^ard- 
ing  the  orders  of  the  admiralty,  or  any  other  go- 
vernor,) to  make  such  provision  as  was  necessary  for 
a  further  voyage.  And  at  last  they  got  from  Ostend 
to  Flushing,  having  found  means  to  inform  the 
prince  of  their  misadventures,  and  of  their  readiness 
at  Flushing  to  receive  and  obey  his  commands. 

The  fleet  was  then  in  the  Downs  in  so  good  a 
posture,  by  the  access  of  other  ships  and  vessels  to 
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itp  and  by  some  notable  commotions  olti  land,  that  1668. 
the  prospect  was  fair  and  hopeful.  And  the  prince 
feceived  the  advertisement  no  sooner,  than  he  was 
pleased  to  send  a  frigate  to  Flushing  for  those  who 
had  been  so  long  expected.  But  the  winds  proved 
then  so  cross  and  tempestuous  in  the  gentlest  season 
of  the  year,  that  afW  several  attempts  at  sea,  they 
were  so  often  driven  back  again  into  the  harbour, 
sometimes  by  very  dangerous  storms,  that  in  the  end 
they  received  new  directions  to  attend  the  prince  at 
the  Hague,  the  fleet  being  at  the  same  time  under 
sail  for  that  coast. 

The  earl  of  Lautherdale  was  at  that  time  come 
to  the  fleet  as  commissioner  from  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  to  inform  the  prince,  that  duke  Hamil- 
ton with  a  powerful  army  was  already  marched  into 
England;  and  thereupon  to  invite  his  highness  to 
make  what  haste  he  could,  to  put  himself  in  the 
head  of  that  army,  according  to  a  promise  the  king 
had  made  in  some  private  treaty  with  the  Scots; 
and  iirtiich  the  queen  had  sent  very  positive  com- 
mands to  be  observed  and  obeyed.  This  was  the 
reason,  not  without  other  more  reasonaUe  motives, 
so  suddenly  to  quit  the  Downs,  that  he  might  get 
more  victual  for  the  fleet,  and  therewith  sail  to  the 
north,  and  disembark  in  such  a  place  as  should  be 
nearest  to  the  Scots  army,  with  which  he  doubted 
not  to  find  a  very  considerable  conjunction  of  the 
English ;  since  he  knew  that  sir  Marmaduke  Lang- 
dale  had  possessed  himself  with  a  body  of  English 
oflicers  and  gentlemen,  of  Berwick,  and  sir  Philip 
Musgrave  had  done  the  same  with  the  like  assist- 
ance, at  Carlisle,  before  the  Scots  began  their 
march. 
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t«68.  The  lord  Cottihgton  and  the  chancellor  came  to 
the  Hague  the  next  day  after  the  prince's  arrival, 
and  were  very  graciously  received  by  his  highneasi 
and  with  a  wonderful  kindness  by  all  the  court,  and 
all  the  gentlemen  who  had  attended  upon  him ;  not 
so  much  out  of  affection  to  them,  as  out  of  detesta^ 
tion  of  one  another,  who  had  kept  company  for  the . 
space  of  two  months  last  past. 

The  prince  had  found  the  common  seamen  full  of 
such  a  keen  devotion  for  his  service  upon  the  true 
principles  of  the  cause,  and  for  the  redemption  of 
the  king  his  father  out  of  prison,  and  so  full  of  in- 
dignation against  those  who  had  formerly  misled 
them  into  rebellion,  especially  the  presbyterians ; 
that  as  they  had  before  the  declaration  set  all  those 
officers  on  shore  by  force,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  parliament  to  command  them,  so  now  they 
thought  the  new  ones,  which  they  had  chosen  for 
themselves,  not  fierce  and  resolute  enough  for  their 
purposes.  The  truth  is ;  there  had  been  much  un-> 
skilful  tampering  amongst  them  by  emissaries  from 
Paris,  and  other  attempts.  And  the  duke  of  York, 
having  made  his  escape  very  little  time  before,  and 
being  then  at  the  Hague  when  the  fleet  came  to 
Helvoetsluys,  upon  the  first  notice  lost  no  time  in 
making  haste  to  them.  It  was  generally  known, 
that  the  king  his  father  had  long  designed  to  make 
him  high  admiral  of  England ;  and  ^  the  commissioa 
which  bad  been  formerly  granted  |»  the  earl  of 
Northumberland  they  ^  all  knew  to  be  repealed  aind 
cancelled :  so  that  he  no  sooner  came  to  the  fleet, 
but  he  was  received  with  the  usual  acclamations  of 
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joy  as  their  admiral,  and  he  as  cheerfuUj  assumed    1.6^. 
the  command.     And  his  small  family  presently  be- "' 
gan  to  propagate  their  several  factions  and  animo- 
sities, with  which  they  abounded,  to  make  such  par- 
ties amongst  the  seamen  as  might  advance  their    - 
several  pretences.     And  in  this  posture  the  prince 
found  the  fleet  when  he  came  to  it,  and  resolved  to 
take  the  command  immediately  into  his  own  hand, 
and  that  the  duke  should  remain  at  the  Hague  with 
his  sister,  till  that  expedition  were  over ;  and  so  he 
made  haste  with  the  fleet  into  the  Downs,  hoping 
that  some  present  occasion  would  be  the  best  expe- 
dient to  extinguish  that  fire,  and  compose  those  dis- 
tempers, which  he  discerned  already  to  be  kindled 
amongst  the  seamen. 

The  advice  and  instruction  which  were  brought 
from  Paris  were  grounded  upon  the  treaty  with 
Scotland,  the  marching  of  that  army,  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  notable  attempt  by  the  presbyterian 
party  in  London;  in  order  to  which,  all  address 
was  to  be  made  to  that  city,  and  a  declaration  to  be 
published  to  gratify  that  party.  This  secret  was 
intrusted  only  to  one  of  the  council,  and  one  other 
who  was  to  be  ministerial  in  whatsoever  the  other 
directed.  And  this  temper  was  quickly  discovered 
when  they  came  into  the  Downs,  by  the  great  care  " 
that  was  taken  to  give  no  offence  or  interruption  to 
the  trade  of  the  city,  which  all  men  believed  would 
be  the  best  means  to  reduce  it.  Ships  of  return, 
richly  laden,  were  suffered  quietly  to  pass  thither ; 
others  coming  from  thence,  very  well  freighted,  were 
likewise  quietly  permitted  to  prosecute  their  voyage : 

•         *     ,  "^  care]  Omitted  in  MS, 
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1668.  all  which  was  passionately  opposed  by  prince  Rupert 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  council.  And  this  contra- 
diction was  quickly  known  to  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  others,  who  had  no  reverence  for  that 
council,  and  were  now  the  more  inflamed  upon  this 
division  of  opinion.  And  the  seamen  likewise  com^^ 
ing  to  take  notice  of  it,  cried  out,  **  the  prince  was 
**  betrayed  ;*'  and  grew  into  such  rage  and  fiiry,  that 
they  declared,  **  that  they  would  throw  those  over- 
»  board  who  gave  the  prince  such  evil  counsel." 
Two  or  three  unprosperous  attempts  at  land,  and 
then  the  lord  Lautherdale's  coming  thither,  and  th^ 
order  thereupon  for  the  fleet  to  sail  presently  for 
Holland  for  the  reasons  aforesaid,  kindled  all  those 
sparkles  into  a  bright  flame  of  dissension,  so  uni- 
versal, that  there  were  very  few  who  spake  with  any 
civility  of  one  another,  or  without  the  highest  ani- 
mosity that  can  be  imagined. 

This  was  the  distracted  condition  of  affairs  when 
the  lord  Cottington  and  the  chancellor  came  to  the 
Hague;  the  council  divided  between  themselves, 
and  more  offended  with  the  court  for  presumption 
in  making  themselves  of  the  council,  and  opposing 
whatsoever  the  other  directed,  by  their  private  whis- 
pering to  the  prince  in  reproach  of  them,  and  their 
public  murmurings  against  their  persons  for  the 
counsel  they  gave,  every  man  endeavouring  to  in- 
cense others  against  those  who  were  not  affected  by 
him ;  and  this  ill  humour  increased  by  such  an  uni- 
versal poverty,  that  very  few  knew  where  to  find  a 
subsistence  for  three  months  to  come,  or  how  to  dis-« 
pose  of  themselves.  The  clamour  from  the  fleet  was 
so  high  for  new  victual  and  for  money,  that  there 
was  apprehension  just  enough,  tha^  they  would  pro- 
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vide  for  theooselves  by  returniDg  to  their  old  station ;  J  668. 
to  which  they  had  both  opportunity  and  invitation, """"""" 
by  the  parliament's  having  set  out  another  fleet  su-* 
perior  in  power  to  them,  that  were  already  at  anchor 
in  their  view,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  to  block  them  up  in  that  inconvenient 
harbour.  The  sudden  news  of  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Scots  army,  and  shortly  after  of  the  loss  of  C!oU 
Chester,  and  taking  the  persons  of  so  many  gallant 
gentlemen,  and  murdering  some  of  them  in  cold 
blood;  the  daily  warm  contests  in  council  upon  the 
insolent  behaviour  and  the  unreasonable  demands  of 
the  lord  Lautherdale,  who  as  peremptorily  insisted 
upon  the-  prince's  going  immediately  with  the  fleet 
into  Scotland,  as  he  had  done  before  the  total  defeat 
of  duke  Hamilton,  and  without  expecting  to  hear 
what  alteration  that  fatal  change  had  produced  in 
that  kingdom,  which  was  very  reasonable  to  appre- 
hend, and  in  truth  had  at  that  time  really  fallen  out : 
these  and  many  other  ill  presages  made  the  chancellor 
quickly  find,  that  in  his  two  years'  repose  in  Jersey 
he  had  not  fortified  himself  enough  against  future 
assaults,  nor  laid  in  ballast  to  be  prepared  to  ride 
out  the  storms  and  tempests  that  he  was  like  to  be 
engaged  in. 

The  preservation  of  the  fleet  was  a  consideration 
that  would  bear  no  delay ;  and  was  in  a  short  time, 
though  with  infinite  difficulties  and  contests  full  of 
animosity,  resolved  to  be  by  committing  the  charge 
of  it  to  prince  Rupert,  who  was  to  carry  it  into 
Ireland,  where  were  many  good  ports  in  his  majes- 
ty's  obedience.  But  that  was  no  sooner  done,  but 
the  horrid  murder  of  the  king,  and  the  formed  dis* 
solution  of  the  monarchy  there,  and  erecting  and 
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1668.  establishing  the  government  in  that  kingdom  with  a 
seeming  general  consent^  at  least  without  any  visiUe 
appearance  or  possibility  of  contradiction  or  oppo^ 
sition ;  the  faint  proclamation  of  the  present  king  in 
Scotland,  under  the  same  conditions  which  they 
would  have  imposed,  and  with  all  the  circumstances 
with  which  they  had  prosecuted  the  rebellion  against 
his  father ;  the  resolution  what  was  fit  for  the  young 
king  to  undertake  in  his  own  person,  and  the  dismal 
prospect,  how  all  the  neighbour  princes  were  soli- 
citous not  to  pay  him  any  such  civilities,  as  might 
encourage  him  to  expect  any  thing  from  them;  were 
all  arguments  of  perplexity  and  consternation  to  all 
men,  who  had  been  moderately  versed  in  the  trans« 
action  of  affairs ;  and  were  too  hiany  things  to  be 
looked  upon  at  once,  and  yet  could  not  be  effectually 
looked  upon  but  together.  So  that  the  chancellor 
used  to  say,  "  that  all  the  business  he  had  been 
<'  conversant  in,  from  the  beginning  to  his  coming 
^^  to  the  Hague,  had  not  administered  half  the  diffi-^ 
**  culties  and  disconsolation,  had  not  half  so  much 
**  disturbed  and  distracted  his  understanding,  and 
*^  broken  his  mind,  as  the  next  six  months  from  that 
*'  time  had  done/'  Nor  could  he  see  any  light  be^ 
fore  him  to  present  a  way  to  the  king,  by  entering 
into  which  he  might  hopefully  avoid  the  greatest 
misery  that  ever  prince  had  been  exposed  to.  His 
own  particular  condition  (under  so  general  a  mortir 
fication)  afiflicted  him  very  little,  having  long  com* 
posed  himself  by  a  resolution,  with  Grod's  blessing, 
to  do  his  duty  without  hesitation,  and  to  leave  all 
the  rest  to  the  disposition  of  Providence. 

When  the  fleet  was  committed  to  the  government 
of  prince  Rupert   to   embark  for   Ireland,  it  was 
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enough  foreseen  by  those  who  foresaw  what  natu-    1563, 

rally  might  fall  out,  that  Ireland  was  probably  like 

to  be  the  place  whither  it  might  be  the  most  coun-^ 
sellable  for  the  prince  himself  to  repair.  But  as  it 
was  not  then  seasonable  in  many  respects  to  pub- 
lish such  an  imagination ;  so  it  was  not  possible  to 
keep  the  fleet  where  it  then  was,  or  in  any  port  of 
the  dominions  of  Holland,  where  the  States  were 
already  perplexed  what  answer  they  should  return 
if  the  new  commonwealth  should  demand  the  ships, 
or  whether  they  were  not  obliged  to  deliver  them : 
and  therefore  no  time  was  to  be  lost*  Nor  was  the 
voyage  itself  like  to  be  secure,  but  by  the  benefit  of 
the  winter  season,  and  the  unquiet  seas  they  were 
to  pass  through;  which  would  have  made  it  too 
dangerous  a  voyage  for  the  person  of  the  prince, 
who  must  find  a  shorter  passage  thither,  when  it 
should  be  necessary. 

When  that  inhuman  impiety  was  acted  at  Lon- 
don, and  the  young  king  had  in  some  degree  reco- 
vered his  spirits  from  the  sudden  astonishment,  and 
had  received  the  vile  proclamation  and  propositions 
from  Scotland,  his  majesty  with  those  few  who 
were  of  nearest  trust  concluded,  ^*  that  it  would  be 
^'  shortly  of  necessity  to  transport  himself  into  Ire-» 
^'  land ;"  which  was  to  be  the  highest  secret,  that 
it  might  be  equally  unsuspected  in  England  and  in 
Scotland.  '*  That  he  should  incognito,  or  with  a  light 
*^  train^  pass  through  France  to  Nantz,  or  some 
**  other  port  of  Bretagne,  where  two  or  three  ships 
"  of  war,  which  he  could  not  doubt  of  obtaining  by 
"  the  favour  of  his  brother  the  prince  of  Orange, 
^  might  attend  him ;  and  from   thence  he  might 
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J  668.  '*  with  least  hazard  embark  for  the  nearest  coast  of 
"  Ireland,  where  the  marquis  of  Ormond  might 
"  meet  him." 

This  being  concluded-  in  that  manner,  the  lord 
Cottington  went  in  a  morning  to  the  king  before 
he  was  dressed ;  and  desired,  *^  that  when  he  was 
*<  readj,  he  would  give  him  a  private  audience  in 
**  his  closet."  He  there  told  him,  *'  that  his  majesty 
<<  had  taken  the  most  prudent  resolution  that  his 
**  condition  would  admit,  for  Ireland ;  where  there 
**  remained  yet  some  foundation  for  hope.  That  for 
**  himself  he  was  so  old  and  infirm,"  (for  to  his  seven- 
tj-five  years,  which  was  then  his  age,  he  had  fre- 
quent and  painful  visitations  of  the  gout  and  the 
stone,)  *Hhat  his  majesty  could  not  expect  his  per- 
«  sonal  attendance  in  so  many  journeys  by  land  as 
^  he  must  be  exposed  to:  yet  having  served  the  crown 
"  throughout  the  reign  of  his  grandfather  and  his 
**  father,  he  was  very  desirous  to  finish  his  life  in  his 
"  majesty's  service.  ' 

**  That  he  had  reflected  upon  the  woful  condition 
**  his  Aflfairs  were  in,  not  more  by  the  power  of  his 
**  rebels,  than  by  being  abandoned  by  all  his  neigh* 
**  hour  princes.  That  it  was  too  apparent,  that  nei- 
^<  ther  of  them  would  embark  themselves  in  his 
^*  quarrel ;  so  that  the  utmost  he  could  hope  from 
<<  them  was,  that  in  some  secret  manner  they  might 
**  contribute  such  a  supply  and  relief  to  him,  as 
'*  might  give  him  a  subsistence,  till  some  new  acd- 
^  dents  and  alterations  at  home  or  abroad  might 
**  produce  a  more  seasonable  conjuncture.  That 
**  even  in  that  particular,  he  doubted  the  magna- 
^*  nimity  or  generosity  of  princes  would  not  be  very 
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**  conspicuous  :  however  it  being  all  his  present  de-    1668, 
"  pendance,  he  must  try  all  the  ways  he  could  to 
**  provoke  them  to  that  disposition. 

**  That  he  knew  the  crown  of  Spain  was  so  low 
at  that  time,  that  whatever  thdr  inclinations 
^  might  be,  they  could  neither  supply  him  with 
**  ships  or  men  or  money  towards  the  raising  or 
*'  supporting  of  an  army :  yet  that  he  knew  too, 
**  that  there  is  such  a  proportion  of  honour,  and  of  a 
**  generous  compassion  and  bounty,  that  is  insepa- 
**  Table  from  that  crown,  and  even  runs  through 
^  that  people,  which  other  nations  are  not  inspired 
^*  with.  And  he  was  confident,  that  if  his  majesty 
'<  sent  an  ambassador  thither,  hbw  necesntous  so* 
«  ever  that  court  might  be,  it  would  never  refuse 
*<  to  make  such  an  assignment  of  money  to  him  as 
<*  might,  well  husbanded,  provide  a  decent  support 
^*  for  him  in  Ireland ;  where  likewise  the  king  of 
**  Spain  had  power  to  do  his  majesty  more  offices 
**  than  any  other  prince  could  do,  or  he  any  where 
**  else,  by  the  universal  influence  he  had  upon  the 
**  Irish  nation.  And  general  Owen  (VNeile,  who 
**  was  the  only  man  that  then  obstructed  the  union 
**  of  that  people  in  a  submission  to  the  king,  had 
*'  been  bred  up  in  the  court  of  Spain,  tind  had  spent 
^*  all  his  time  in  the  service  of  that  crown,  and  had 
**  still  his  sole  dependance  upon  it ;  and  therefore  it 
^^  was  to  be  presumed,  that  he  might  be  induced  by 
^  direction  from  Madrid,  to  conform  himself  to  a 
**  conjunction  with  the  marquis  of  Qrmond,  the 
"  king's  lieutenant  there.'*  He  said,  **  that  his  ma* 
^<  jesty  knew  well  that  he  had  spent  a  great  part  of 
*^  his  life  in  that  court,  in  the  service  of  his  grand- 
'^  father  and  father ;  and  he  would  be  willing  to 
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1668:  **  ^'^^  ^  ^^y^  there,  if  it  were  thought  of  use  to 
**  his  affairs." 

The  discourse  was  too  reasonable  not  to  make  im- 
pression upon  the  king;  which  discovering  in  his 
countenance,  the  other  desired  him,  *^  that  he  would 
^  think  that  day  upon  all  that  he  had  said,  without 
'^  communicating  it  to  any  body,  till  the  next  mom- 
^'  ing,  when  he  would  again  wait  on  him,  to  know 
'*  his  opinion  upon  the  whole ;  for  if  his  majesty 
**  should  approve  of  what  he  proposed,  he  had  an- 
*'  other  particular  to  offer,  before  the  matter  should 
**  be  publicly  debated/'  When  he  came  the  next 
morning,  and  found  the  king  was"  much  pleas- 
ed with  what  he  had  before  discoursed,  and  asked 
what  the  other  particular  was  that  he  intended  to 
offer ;  the  lord  Cottington  told  him,  **  that  he  was 
«  very  glad  his  majesty  was  so  well  pleased  with 
^  what  he  had  proposed,  which  he  confessed  the 
**  more  he  had  revolved  himself,  the  more  hopeful 
<^  the  success  appeared  to  him ;  which  made  himt 
**  the  more  solicitous,  that  through  any  inadver- 
**  tency  such  a  design  might  not  miscarry." 

He  put  him  then  in  mind  again  **  of  his  great 
^^  age,  how  unlike  it  was  that  he  should  be  able  to 
*^  hold  out  such  a  journey,  or,  if  he  did,  the  fatigue 
'*  thereof  would  probably  cast  him  into  a  fit  of  the 
*^  gout  or  the  stone,  or  both,  which  if  he  should  out* 
"  Uve,  he  should  be  long  detained  from  the  prosecu-* 
^  tion  of  his  business,  which  the  less  vigorously  pur-i 
**  sued  would  be  more  ineffectual  f  and  therefore 
proposed,  **  that  he  might  have  a  companion  with 
**  him,  of  more  youth  and  a  stronger  constitution, 
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'<  who  would  receive  some  benefit  by  the  informa-  I66a 
"  tion  and  advice  he  should,  be  able  to  give  him,  the 
<<  advantage  whereof  would  redound  for  the  present, 
'^  and  might  more  in  the  future,  to  the  king's  ser- 
^  vice ;"  and  in  fine  proposed,  **  that  the  chanceUor 
**  of  the  exchequer  might  be  joined  in  the  commis- 
**  sion  with  him,  and  accompany  him  into  Spain, 
^*  from  whence  if  they  made  haste  in  their  journey, 
*^  they  might  make  such  a  progress  in  that  court, 
<'  that  he  might  be  able  to  attend  his  majesty  in 
^*  Ireland  in  a  very  short  time  after  his  arrival 
<*  there ;  whilst  himself  remained  still  at  Madrid,  to 
**  prosecute  all  further  opportunities  to  advance  his 
**  service." 

The  king  was  surprised  with  the  overture ;  and 
asked  **  whether  the  chancellor  would  be  willing  to 
*^  undertake  the  employment,  and  whether  he  had 
"  spoken  with  him  of  it."  To  which  the  other  pre- 
sently replied,  "that  he  knew  not,  nor  had  ever 
**  spoke  to  him  of  it,  nor  would  do,  till  his  majesty^ 
^*  if  he  liked  it,  should  first  prepare  him ;  for  he 
^*  knew  well  he  would  at  first  be  startled  at  it,  and  it 
"  may  be  might  take  it  unkindly*  That  he  knew  well 
"  how  much  of  the  weight  of  his  business  lay  upon 
"  the  chancellor's  shoulders,  and  in  that  respect  that 
<<  many  others  would  not  be  willing  he  should  be  ab-» 
^'  sent :  yet  that  there  was  a  long  vacation  in  view^ 
^^  and  there  could  be  little  to  be  done  tiU  the 
'^  king  should  come  into  Ireland ;  and  by  that  time 
"  he  might  be  with  him  again,  with  such  a  return 
"  from  Spain  as  might  be  welcome  and  convenient 
<*  to  him.  And  therefore  if  his  majesty  would  first 
*'  break  the  matter  to  him,  he  would  then  take  the 
^  work  upon  him ;  and  he  believed  he  should  give 
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1668.    **  ^0^  ^^^  reasons,  since  he  could  not  aaqpeet  his 

"  friendship,"  (whidi  was  very  notorious,  and  they 

livfd  then  together,)  **  as  would  dispose  him  to  the 
•*  journey." 

When  the  king  spake  to  him  of  it,  as  a  thing  that 
had  resulted  from  his  own  thoughts ;  ^*  that  he  had 
'  '*  more  hope  to  obtain  some  supply  from  Spain,  than 
f<  from  any  other  jdace ;  that  no  man  could  be  so  fit 
**  to  solicit  it  as  the  lord  Cottington,  and  nobody  so 
^  fit  to  accompany  him  as  he,  who  might  be  with 
^  him  in  Irdand  in  a  short  time  ;"  he  said,  ^  he  had 
^*  spoken  with  lord  Cottington  to  undertake  the  em- 
*'  ployment,  to  whidi  he  was  not  averse ;  but  he  had 
*' expressly  refused  to  undertake  it  alone,  and  he 
^  knew  that  no  companion  vould  be  so  acceptable 
*^  to  him  as  he  would  be." 

The  chancellor  did  not  at  first  dissemble  the  ap- 
prehension, that  this  device  had  been  contrived  at 
Paris,  where  he  knew  that  neither  of  them  were  ac- 
ceptable, nor  were  wished  to  be  about  the  king,  or 
to  have  so  much  credit  with  him  as  they  were  both 
thou^t  to  have :  but  the  king  quickly  expdled  that 
jealousy.  And  he  desired  a  short  time  to  consider 
of  it ;  and  received  such  reasons  (besides  kindness 
in  the  invitation)  from  the  lord  Cottington,  that  he 
did  not  submit  only  to  the  king*s  pleasure,  but  very 
willingly  undertook  the  employment :  and,  though 
it  was  afterwards  delayed  by  the  importunity  of 
many,  and  the  queen's  own  advice,  who  thought  the 
chancellor's  attendance  about  the  person  of  the  king 
her  son  to  be  more  useful  to  his  service,  than  it  was 
Kke  to  be  in  the  other  climate,  the  king  was  firm  to 
his  purpose ;  and  despatched  them  shortly  after  his 
coming  into  France,  when  he  resolved  and  prepared 
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for  his  own  expedition  into  Ireland,  in  (Hrder  to'  1666: 
which  there  were  then  some  Dutch  ships  of  war 
that  waited  for  him  at  St.  Malo's* 

This  was  the  occasion  and  irround  of  his  second  "]•  ••*?"** 

o  ^  retreat  m 

retreat  and  recess  firom  a  very  uneasy  condition,  of  sp*iiL 
which  he  was  not  more  weary  in  respect  of  the  diffi- 
culty  and  melancholy  of  the  business,  from  which  he 
could  not  entirely  disentangle  himself  by  absence, 
than  in  respect  of  the  company  he  was  to  keep  in 
the  conducting  it,  who  had  humours  and  inclinations 
uneasy  to  him,  irresolute  in  themselves,  and  contrary 
for  the  most  part  to  his  judgment  And  he  did  stiQ 
acknowledge,  that  he  did  recdve  much  refreshment 
and  benefit  by  that  n^^tiation.  For  though  the 
employment  proved  ineffectual  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended,  by  the  king's  finding  it  ne- 
cessary to  divert  his  intended  journey  for  Ireland, 
into  that  of  Scotland ;  yet  he  had  vacancy  to  recol- 
lect and  compose  his  broken  thoughts ;  and  mended 
his  understanding,  in  the  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  another  kind  of  negotiation  than  he  had 
formerly  been  acquainted  with,  under  the  assistance, 
advice^  and  friendship  of  the  most  able  person,  and 
Ae  Best  acquainted  with  foreign  negotiations  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  several  kings  and  states 
in  Christendom,  of  any  statesman  then  alive  in  Eu- 
rope, and  who  delighted  in  giving  him  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could.  He  was  conversant  in  a  court  of 
another  nature  and  humour,  of  another  kind  of 
grandeur  and  gravity,  of  another  constitution  and 
policy ;  and  where  ambassadors  are  more  esteemed 
and  regarded,  and  live  with  more  conversation  and 
a  better  intelligence  amongst  themselves,  than  in 
any  other  court  in  the  world. 
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1668.  '  The  less  of  business  he  had,  he  was  the  more  va-^ 
*'*~"''^  cant  to  study  the  language  and  the  manners  and  the 
government  of  that  nation.  He  made  a  collection 
of  and  read  many  of  the  best  books  which  are  extant 
in  that  language,  especially  in  the  histories  of  their 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  state*  Upon  the  reading  the 
Pontifical  History  written  by  Illescas  in  two  volumes^ 
and  continued  by  one  or  two  others  in  three  other 
volumes,  he  begun  there  first  his  Animadversions 
upon  the  Superiority  and  Supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
which  he  afterwards  continued  to  a  perfect  work« 
Here  he  resumed  the  continuation  of  his  Devotions 
on  the  Psalms,  and  other  discourses  of  piety  and  de« 
votion,  which  he  reviewed  and  enlarged  in  his  later 
times  of  leisure.  Though  he  underwent  in  this  em« 
ployment  many  mortifications  of  several  kinds,  yet 
he  still  acknowledged  that  he  learned  much  dur-* 
ing  the  time  of  his  being  in  Spain,  from  whence  he 
returned  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Worcester ;  and 
after  the  king's  miraculous  escape  into  France,  he 
quickly  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  was  never  se«> 
*  parated  from  his  person,  till  sixteen  or  seventeea 
years  after  by  his  banishment. 
His  third  This  he  called  his  third  and  most  blessed  recess^ 
his  banUh.  in  which  God  vouchsafed  to  exercise  many  of  his 
"*" '  mercies  towards  him.  And  though  he  entered  into 
it  with  many  very  disconsolate  circumstances ;  yet 
in  a  short  time,  upon  the  recovery  of  a  better  state 
of  health,  and  being  remitted  into  a  posture  of  ease 
and  quietness,  and  secure  from  the  power  of  his  ene^ 
mies,  he  recovered  likewise  a  marvellous  tranquil- 
lity and  serenity  of  mind,  by  making  a  strict  review 
and  recollection  into  all  the  actions,  all  the  faults 
and  follies,  committed  by  himself  and  others  in  his 
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last  continued  fatigue  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  i668« 
years ;  in  which  he  had  received  very  many  signal 
instances  of  God's  favour,  and  in  which  he  had  so 
behaved  himself,  that  he  had  Uie  good  opinion  and 
friendship  of  those  of  the  best  fame,  reputation^  and 
interest,  and  was  generally  believed  to  have  deserved 
very  well  of  the  king  and  kingdom. 

In  all  this  retirement  he  was  very  seldom  vacant, 
and  then  only  when  he  was  under  some  sharp  visita- 
tion of  the  gout,  from  reading  excellent  books,  or 
writing  some  animadversions  and  exercitations  of 
his  own,  as  appears  by  the  papers  and  notes  which 
he  left.  He  learned  the  Italian  and  French  lan« 
guages,  in  which  he  read  many  of  the  choicest 
books.  Now  he  finished  the  work  which  his  heart 
was  most  set  upon,  the  History  of  the  late  Civil 
Wars  and  Transactions  to  the  Time  of  the  King^s 
Return  in  the  Year  1660 ;  of  which  he  gave  the 
king  advertisement.  He  finished  his  Reflections  . 
and  Devotions  upon  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  he 
dedicated  to  his  children ;  which  was  ended  at 
Montpelier  before  the  death  of  the  duchess.  He 
Mrrote  and  finished  his  Answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes's  Le- 
viathan, to  which  he  prefixed  an  epistle  dedicatory 
to  the  king,  if  his  majesty  would  permit  it.  He 
wrote  a  good  volume  of  Essays,  Divine,  Moral,  and 
Political,  to  which  he  was  always  adding.  He  pre- 
pared a  Discourse  Historical  of  the  Pretence  and 
Practice  of  the  successive  Popes  from  the  Begin- 
ning of  that  Jurisdiction  they  assume ;  in  which  he 
thought  he  had  fully  vindicated  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  kings  from  that  odious  usurpation.  He 
entered  upon  the  forming  a  method  for  the  better 
disposing  the  History  of  England,  that  it  may  be 
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]558,    more  profitably  and  exactly  communicated  than  it 

hath  yet  been.     He  left  so  many  papers  of  seFeral 

kinds,  and  cut  out  so  many  pieces  of  work,  that  a 
man  may  conclude,  that  he  never  intended  to  be 
idle. 

In  a  word,  he  did  not  only  by  all  possible  adrni* 
nistrations  subdue  his  afiSections  and  passions,  to 
make  his  mind  conformable  to  his  present  fortune ; 
but  did  all  he  could  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  patience 
and  provision,  that  might  support  him  in  any  fii-> 
ture  exigent  or  calamity  that  might  befall  him :  yet 
with  a  cheerful  expectation,  that  God  would  deliver 
himfrom  that  powerful  combination  which  then  op- 
pressed him. 


THE   END. 
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Abbot»  Geo.  arohbiftbop  of  Can- 
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Abbeville,  iii.  350,  351. 

Aots»  first  act  of  settlement,  iL 

48.  second  act.  53.  third  act, 

90.  act  of  indemnity,  99.  of 

^     uniformity,  130.  for  liboty  of 

conscienoe»  iii.  348. 

AdvtnturerB  in  Ireland  send  a 
committee  to  the  Idng,  i.  446. 
an  account  of  them,  ib,  another 
class  of  adventurers  appears, 
454.  their  answer  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Irish  catholics, 
ii.  3i<— 40. 

African  company  erected,  ii.  233. 
a  charter  granted  to  them,  333. 

Albermarle,  duke  o(  (see  genml 
Monk.) 

Alcala,  university  of,  i.  377. 

AUen,  cardinal,  protects  the  En- 
glish at  Rome,  i.  4.  his  kind- 
ness to  Mr.  Henry  Hyde,  t6. 

Antrim,  marquis  of«  a  statement 
of  his  case,  ii.  75, 

Antwerp,  i.  360,  383,  300. 

Argyle,  earl  of,  i.  430.  ii.  377. 
sent  to  the  Tower,  430.  his 
charscter,  43 1 .  sent  into  Scot- 
land to  be  tried,  433.  tried 
upon  articles  of  treason  and 
murder,  is  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted, 366. 

Arlington,  lord,  (see  sir  H.  Ben- 
net.) 

Arminians,  i.  56. 

Army^  nature  and  inclination  of 
it  on  the  king*8  return,  i.  333. 

Arundel,  earl  of,  earl  marshal, 
thanks  Mr.  Hyde  for  his  treat- 


ment of  him,  i.  86. 

Arundel,!  Richard,  created  lord 
Arundel  of  Trerice,  ii.  360.  the 
eminent  services  of  him  and 
his  family,  ib* 

Arundel  casde,  i.  65. 

Asbbumham,  Mr.  i.  139,  145, 
1^,  300,  337,  338.  ii.  473. 
his  friendship  with  sir  John 
Colepepper,  L  106.  invades  the 
office  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  196.  his  credit  with 
the  king,  335.  the  king's  cha* 
racter  ofhim,  337. 

Ashley,  lord,  commissioner  of  ap- 
peids,  ii.  334.  obtains  a  grant 
appointing  him  treasurer  of 
pnse-money,  337.  fitvonm  the 
bill  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
343.  speaks  for  it  in  the  house 
of  lords,  346.  supports  the  bill 
for  the  preventinff  the  importa- 
tion of  Irish  catUe,  iii.  146. 

Avignon,  iii  356,  358,  366,  373. 

Aylesbury,  sir  Thomas,  bart.  mas- 
ter of  requests  to  the  king^  i. 
17.  marries  his  daughter  to 
Edward  Hyde,  ib. 

Ayliffe,  sir  George,  marriea  his 
daughter  to  ]£lward  Hyde,  i. 
1 3.  she  dies  within  six  months, 

Aylifle,  John,  i.  137. 
Ayscue,  sir  George^  much  con- 
sulted by  the  duke  of  York^  ii. 
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them,  iiL  7.  ncoessanr  to  the 
king's    affiun»  8»    aclvi 
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amiog  from  them  id  various 
ways,  ib.  the  method  of  treat- 
ing with  them,  ib, 

Barbadoes,  lord  Willougbby  the 
governor,  iii.  305. 

Basadonna,  Pietro,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Venice  at  Madrid,  his 
character,  i.  271. 

Batteville,  the  baron  of,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  i.  503. 
some  aooount  of  him,  ib.  joins 
with  the  earl  of  Bristol  in  ob- 
stfQoting  ^be  kill's  nialrriage 
with  the  in&nta  of  Portugal, 
506.  causes  to  be  printed  all 
the  memorials  he  had  pnsent- 
sd  on  that  affiiir,  515.  for 
whieh  he  is  ordered  to  leave 
the  Idiudom,  ib. 

Bajmard,  Thomas,  of  Wanstrow, 
1.  1.  marries  Anne  Hyde,  ib. 

Beaufort,  duke  of,  admiiml  of 
France,  joins  the  French  ileet 
at  BfesC,  iii.  37. 

Benham,  co.  Berks^  i.  3. 

Bennet,  Mr.  i.  189. 

Benoet,  sir  H.  ii.  313,  334,  his 
cbsmcter,  197.  ignorant  of  the 
eonstatucion  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land, he  still  hoped  to  be  able 
to  govern  it,  104.  his  intrigues 
agauist  the  chancellor,  ao6.  an 
intrigue  in  the  court  to  ad- 
tanoe  hkn,  311.  made  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  room  of 
secretary  Nicholas,  339.  ca- 
joles sir  ILPaston,  who  moves 
for  a  supply  to  the  amount  of 
twomillioDs  and  an  half,  309— 
313.  favourable  lo  the  bill  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  342.  is 
created  lord  Arlington,  358. 
joins  with  sir  W.  Coventry 
against  the  treasurer,  iii.  i.  la- 
ments to  the  chancellor  the 
king's  course  of  life,  108.  the 
chancellor  repeats  the  conver- 
sation to  the  king,  who-  had 
Just  entered  the  room,  ib.  lord 


Arlington  puts  it  off  with  nul- 
ery,  1 10. 

Bergen,  a  particular  account  of 
the  attempt  upon  the  Dutdi 
there,  it  415.  the  ill  success 
of  it,  430.  lord  Sandwich  re- 
fuses to  allow  a  second  at- 
tempt, 433.  lord  Clarendona 
reflection  on  this  affidr,  434. 

Beritley,  sir  Charles  ii.  31ft,  313. 
traduces  the  duchess  of  York's 
reputation,  i.  386.  soon  eon- 
fosses  the  falsehood  of  die 
charge,  393.  begs  pardon  of 
the  dudiess,  397.  makes  pro- 
fessions idso  to  the  chancellor, 
ib.  is  made  privy  purse,  ii.  339. 
caresses  and  amuses  sir  R. 
Paston,  319.  is  created  eari  of 
Fslmouth,  357.  is  kffled  in 
the  ffarst  engagement  with  the 
Dutch,  389. 

Berkley,  sir  John,  i.  989. 

Beveriey,  i.  153,  154,  156^  157, 

Bewett,  Mr.  of  mat  weight  in 
Holland,  iii.  40.  his  chMcter, 
47.  endeavours  to  bring  riwut 
a  peace,  48.  eotera  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  English 
court  with  De  Wit*s  consent, 
50.  suspects  the  sincerity  of 
De  Wit,  51.  -and  rssolves  to 
make  peace  in  opposition  to 
him,  t6.  settles  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  the  Bnglish 
court,  53.  which  is  accidental- 
ly discovered  by  De  Wit,  57. 
his  papers  sdzed  and  aphen 
detected,  58.  he  is  executed, 
ib.  all  his  friends  obliged  to 
fly,  «*. 

Bishops^  bitt  against  them  passed 
by  the  king,  i.  115.  the  eflbct 
of  this  on  the  several  parties. 
It 6.  new  bishops  appointed  to 
vacant  sees,  ii.  6.  a  clamour 
raised  against  them  and  the 
clergy  by  their  teua&ts,  9^  the 
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iijuatioe  of  it»  lo.  a  bill  pined 
for  restoring  them  to  their 
seats*  in  parliament,  loo.  some 
of  them  are  against  all  altera- 
tions in  the  liturgy,  1 19.  others 
press  earnestly  boUi  for  altera* 
tions  and  additions,  ib,  new  bi* 
shops  appointed,  iii.  6.  state  of 
the  bishops  in  general,  and 
their  chapters,  7.  a  chmiour 
raised  against  them  by  their 
tenants,  $.  more  passion  than 
justice  in  it,  ib,  oppose  the  biQ 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  345, 
346.  by  which  they  incur  the 
king's  displeasm^,  351. 

Bombay,  i.  491* 

Booth,  sir  George,  ii.  117. 

Bourbon,  iii.  372.* 

BourdeaiiX,  i.  278. 

Bourdeaux,  mons.  ambassador 
from  France  to  the  Cromwells, 
485.  has  new  credentials  ready 
on  the  arrival  of  the  king,  16. 
desires  an  audience,  ib.  com- 
manded to  leave  the  kingdom, 
486. 

Boulogne,  iii.  350. 

Boyle,  Mr.  Richard,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Burlington,  killed  in 
the  first  engagement  with  the 
Dutch,  ii.  390. 

Brecknock,  earl  of,  ii.  13. 

Breda,  i.  203,  301.  appointed  the 
place  for  treating,  iii.  226.  state 
of  the  negociations,  245.  the 
treaty  advanced,  260.  con- 
cluded, and  peace  made,  264. 

Bridgman,  sir  Orlando,  his  cha- 
racter, i.  213. 

Bristol,  i.  194,  195. 

Bristol,  earl  of,  remains  some 
days  at  Dieppe  with  the  chan- 
cellor, i.  246.  proceeds  with 
him  to  Join  the  prince,  but  is 
prevented,  and  arrives  at  the 

.  Hague,  257.  an  account  of  his 
behaviour  abroad,  499*  de- 
clares himself  a  Roman  catho- 


Uc  500.  accompanies  the  king 
to  Faentarabia,  502.  devoted  to 
the  Spanish  interest,  505.  joins 
with  the  Spanish  ambasMdor 
in  obstructing  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  the  infanta  of  Por- 
tugal, 506.  speaks  lightly  to 
the  king  of  the  infanta's  per- 
son, 508.  is  sent  by  the  king 
to  see  some  ladies  in  Italy,  511. 
raises  objections  against  the  bill 
for  restoring  the  bishops  to  * 
their  seats  in  pariiament,  ii. 
100.  some  account  of  his  ge- 
neral conduct,  256.  his  extra- 
vagant conduct  to  the  king, 
258.  accuses  the  chancellor  of 
high  treason,  259.  absconds 
upon  the  king's  warrant  to  ap- 
prehend him>  262. 

Broghill,  the  lord,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners from  the  state  of 
Ireland,  i.  443.  his  character, 
444.  made  earl  of  Orrery,  ii. 
49. 

Broke,  the  lord,  i.  161,  162, 163. 

Brown,  sir  Richard,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  i.  475.  suppresses 
the  insurrection  of  the  fanatics 
in  London,  476. 

Bruges,  i.  254. 

Brunels,  i.  282. 

Buccleugh,  countess  of,  is  con- 
tracted to  Mr.  Crofts,  the  na- 
tural son  of  the  king,  ii.  254. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  takes  the 
lead  in  an  opposition  to  the 
chancellor,  iii.  133.  his  hatred 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  135. 
supports  the  bill  for  preventing 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle, 
145.  receives  a  challenge  from 
the  lord  Ossory,  148.  of  which 
he  informs  the  house  of  lords, 
149.  the  house,  after  consider- 
'ing  the  af&ir,  sends  both  to  the 
Tower,  153.  a  scuffle  between 
him  and  the  marquis  of  Dor- 
^^li^s^^*  i53r  ^^  committoi 
ii4 
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to  the  Tower,  154.  he  ohstnicu 
the  bill  for  lord  Roob's  diToroe, 
1 7 8.  a  particular  relating  tohim 
which  ha^teiui  the  fall  of  the 
chaDcelior,  267.  his  behaviour 
towards  the  king,  368.  a  war- 
rant issued  to  apprehend  him» 
373.  is  removed  from  all  his 
employments,  274.  a  procla- 
mation issued  for  apprehend- 
ing him,  275.  desires  the  chan- 
cellor to  interpose  in  his  be- 
half, 276.  the  chanoellofs  ad- 
vice to  him,  ib,  he  surrenders 
himself,  279.  is  examined  at 
the  council-board,  380.  the 
king  is  satisfied  with  his  de- 
fence, 281.  after  the  dismissal 
of  the  chancellor  he  is  restored 
to  all  his  employments,  296. 
and  is  much  inflamed  against 
the  chancellor,  397.  and  is  in- 
duced to  concur  in  the  prose- 
cution, ib.  sends  for  sir  Robert 
Harlow  in  hopes  of  gaining 
some  information  against  the 
chancellor,  304. 

Butler,  James>  marquis  of  Or* 
mond,  i.  340,  346,  348.  one  of 
the  king's  council  at  the  restora- 
tion, i.  316.  character  of  him, 
318.  made  lord  steward  of  the 
household,  367.  his  courage 
and  constancy  in  the  king*s 
service,  ib»  his  friendship  with 
the  chancellor,  ib.  and  404.  is 
sent  by  the  king  to  inform  the . 
chancellor  of  his  daughter's 
marriage  with  the  duke  of 
York,  377.  made  a  duke,  414. 
uiges  the  chancellor  to  resign 
his  office,  415.  and  to  wait 
wholly  upon  the  person  of  the 
king,  416.  appointed  of  the 
committee  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Portuguese  ambassa- 
dor for  the  king*s  marriage  with 
the  infanta,  494. 

Biitler>  Dr.  a  physician  at  Cam- 


bridge, L  1 1. 
Byron,  sir  John,  i.  ao  i. 
%ron,  lord,  L  389. 

C 
Cadiz,  L  75. 
Caen,  i.  346. 
Caesar,  sir  Charles,  maaler  of  the 

rolls,  dies,  i.  170. 
Calais,  i.  346.  iii.  333,  350,  358, 

3S9f  363. 

Calamy,  Mr.  his  disingenuity  re- 
specting the  king's  declaration 
concerning  ecdesiastical  af- 
fairs, i.  483. 

CalthuFst,  Anne,  widow  of  Matt. 
Calthurst,  marries  Laurence 
Hyde,  i.  3. 

Calthurst,  Matthew,  of  Claverton 
near  Bath,  i.  3. 

Canaries  patent,  a  particular  re- 
lation of  the  passing  of  it,  ii. 
363. 

Canary  merchants ;  the  principal 
of  them  petition  for  a  charter, 
ii.  370.  the  king  approves  of  it, 
373.  opposed  by  the  city  of 
lK>ndon,  373.  the  chancellor 
refuses  to  put  the  seal  till  the 
merchants  had  satisfied  the 
city,  375.  some  differences  in 
the  company  after  their  incor- 
poration, 376.  which  are  re- 
ferred to  the  king,  378.  the 
king  satisfies  all  parties,  380. 

Canterbury,  the  king's  arrival 
there,  i.  321. 

Capel,  the  lord,  i.  235,  237,  339. 
his  stay  in  Jersey,  i.  339.  by  ad- 
vice of  his  friends  in  England, 
who  wished  to  obtain  permis- 
sion for  him  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  removes  to  Middle- 
buigh,  341.  returns  into  Eng- 
land, 244. 

Castilian,  Anne,  of  Benham.  i.  3. 
marries  Rob.  Hyde,  ib. 

Carey,  sir  Lucius,  eldest  son  to 
the  lord  vise.  Falkland,  an  in- 
timate firiend  of  Edw.  Hyde» 
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-  i.  42.  some  aooouDt  of  his  edu* 
cation,  ib,  his  fortune,  44.  cha- 
nuster,  ib.  marries  against  his 
father's  wishes,  ib,  goes  to  Hol- 
land with  his  wife,  45.  returns 
to  England,  retiring  to  a  coun* 
try  life  and  his  books,  ib,  bis 
father*s  death  calls  him  from 
his  retirement,  46.  returns  to 
his  studies,  47.  mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  his  acquaintance,  48. 
his  progress  in   learning,  48, 

49- 
Carew,  Thomas,  one  of  Edward 
Hyde's  chief  acquaintance,  i. 
34.  his  character,  40. 
Carleton,  sir  Dudley,  ambassador 

at  the  Hague,  i.  58. 
Carteret,  sir  Geoige,  i.  235.  ii. 
473.  governor  of  Jersey,  i.  240. 
receives  the  chancellor  into  bis 
house,  242. 
Castro,  the  marquis  de,  iii.  374. 
Cavendish,  sir  Charles,  i.  283.  bis 
character,  292.   the  chancellor 
persuades  bim  to  return  into 
England,  294. 
Chaloner,  Dr.  principal  of  Alban 
Jiall*  Oxford,  i.  8.  dies  of  the 
plague,  t6. 
Charles  I.  calls  a  parliament  upon 
the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  April, 
1640,  i.  79.  dissolves  it  in  May, 
84.  calls  another  in  Novem- 
ber, ib,  sends  for  Mr.  Hyde, 
92.  his  discourse  with  him,  93. 
gets  him  to  undertake  the  care 
of  episcopacy  in  parliament, 
till   he  goes  to  Scotknd,  ib. 
.hanks  him  by  secretary  Nicho- 
fts  for  his  zeal  in  his  service, 
4.  ofiers  him  the  place  of  so- 
kitor  general,  which  he  de- 
Ones,  100.  intrusts  lord  Falk- 
.    Ud,   sir  J.  Colepepper,  and 
M  Hyde  with  the  conduct  of 
hiiaffiiirs  in  parliament,  102. 
pai^s  the  biU  against  the  bi- 
sh(^,  I J  5.  accompanies  the 


queen  to  Dovetr  1 18.  receives 
a  message  from  the  parliament 
respecting  the  removal  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  from  Rich- 
inond,  1 19«  writes  a  sharp  an- 
swer, 120.  which  Mr.  Hyde 
prevails  upon  him  to  alter,  121. 
meets  the  prince  at  Greenwich, 
ib.  his  discourse  with  Mr.  Hyde 
there,  122.  directs  him  to  pre- 
pare and  send  him  answers  to 
such  declarations  or  messages 
as  the  parliament  should  send 
to  him,  1 23.  promises  secrecy, 
and  that  he  will  himself  tran- 
scribe all  the  answers,  123.  is 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  this 
discourse  by  the  earls  of  Essex 
and  Holland,  1 24.  goes  to  The- 
obalds, 126.  b^ins  his  pro- 
gress northward,  129.  ttdces 
the  prince  with  him,  ib.  the 
king's  firmness  discomposes 
his  enemies,  130*  n.  sends  for 
Mr.  Hyde  to  attend  him  at 
York,  135.  sends  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham  to  Mr.  Hyde,  with  the 
declaration  of  the  26th  of  May, 
and  wishes  an  answer  to  be 
prepared  as  soon  as  ])08sible, 
139.  displeased  with  the  lord 
keeper,  142.  is  reconciled  to 
him  by  Mr.  Hyde,  148.  goes 
.to  Beverley,  153.  thence  to 
Hull,i6.  his  progress  into  North- 
amptonshire and  Leicester- 
shire, 157.  returns  to  York, 
158.  his  wager  with  lord  Falk- 
land concerning  Mr.  Hyde's 
style,  161.  some  of  the  king*s 
movements,  163,  n.  deter- 
mines to  make  secretary  Ni- 
cholas master  of  the  wards, 
168.  and  Mr.  Hyde  secretary 
of  state,  ib.  graciously  receives 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the 
parliament  to  treat  with  bim, 
1 75.  complains  that  their  pow- 
ers are  so  restrained,  176.  is 
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agUDSt  a  ouuAaa  of  aran,  1 78. 
is  urged  by  Mr.  Fierrepoint  to 
make  the  earl  of  Northnmber- 
la&d  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng* 
land,  179.  which  sir  E.  Hvae 
advises  him  to  comply  with, 
181.  which  the  king  refuses, 
185.  the  true  cause  of  his  re- 
jecting it,  t6.  description  of  his 
afiection  for  the  queen,  ib.  his 
promise  to  the  queen  that  he 
would  never  make  any  peace 
but  by  her  mediation,  187.  dis- 
misses the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, who  attended  him  with 
a  request  to  abolish  episcopacy, 
T93.  is  much  troubled  at  the 
disunion  between  the  princes 
Rupert  and  Maurice,  194.  goes 
to  Bristol,  195.  his  last  con- 
ference with  the  chancellor, 
328.  commands  him  to  attend 
the  prince  into  the  west,  214. 
sends  him  two  manuscripts  con- 
Uining  all  the  passages  in  the 
years  1645,  1^46-  243.  much 
pleased  with  the  chancellors 
vindication  of  him  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  parliament*8  decla- 
ration, 245.  the  removal  and 
solemn  interment  of  his  body 
proposed,  but  his  body  not  to 
be  found,  ii.  15. 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  (after- 
wards Charles  II.)  sent  under 
his  new  governor  the  marquis 
of  Hertford  to  Richmond,  i. 
118.  ordered  to  attend  his  ma- 
jesty at  Greenwich,  1 19.  meets 
the  king  there,  121.  is  sent  by 
the  king  into  the  west,  230. 
goes  thence  to  Scilly,  235.  and 
afterwards  to  Jersey,  i6.  em- 
barks for  France,  238.  Charles 
II.  receives  the  account  of  the 
murder  of  the  king  his  fiitber, 
258.  sends  the  chancellor  and 
lord  Cottiogton  ambassadors 
to  Spain,  259.   speaks!  to  the 


chanoplter  respecting  his<iwiyi- 
ter's  appointment  as  maid  of 
honour  to  the  princess  royal, 
303.  commands  the  chaneeilor 
to  write  an  answer  to  Crom- 
well*s  declaration  of  decimating 
the  king's  party,  308.   is  re- 
stored  to  his  Icingdom,  313. 
his  council  at  the  restoration, 
316.   mortified  at  the  soMdta- 
tions  of  some  royalists  at  Can- 
terbury, 321.   more. mortified 
at  a  list  of  privy-counsellors  re- 
commended to  him  by  general 
Monk;  322.  is  much  dnfrfeas- 
ed,  and  gives  the  list  to  ^e 
chancellor^  ib.   desires  him  to 
discourse  the  matter  with  the 
general  and  Mr.  Morrice,  324. 
IS    afterwards    satisfied    with 
Monk's  explanation,  326.  his 
triumphant  entry  into  London, 
i6.  is  mortified  at  the  disunion 
of  his  friends,  336.  a  review 
of  the  causes  of  this  disunion, 
337.  various  instances  of  the 
unhappy  constitution   of  the 
king's  friends,  353-356'  ^^ch 
much  troubles  the  lang,  357. 
neglecting  business,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  pleasure,  358. 
fills  the  courts  of  justice  with 
grave  and  learned  judges,  362 
confirms  the  general  in  all  tb 
offices  assigned  him  by  the  pa- 
liament,  365.  sends  two  of  te 
chancellor's  friends  to  infom 
him  of  his  daughter's  marrige 
with  the  duke  of  York,  ^7. 
his  behaviour  upon  it  towtds 
the  chancellor,  379.  make^im 
a  present  of  twenty  tho0ind 
pounds,  385.  creates  him*  ba- 
ron, 387.    his  satisfact^  at 
seeing    the    change    r  the 
queen's  behamur  towals  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Yo^,  397- 
reproves  the  chancello/or  not 
being  pleased  at  it^  39^  corn- 
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to    DnD   fiom 

8oiiCknMi»idIfehnd9  4a3.  dis- 
poaes  of  several  great  offices  of 
the  kiiigdoin  of  Sootkod,  419. 
k  iDdined  from  lord  Lanther- 
dale*8  diicoiine  to  deley  the  re- 
estaWshment  of  ephoopacy  in 
Smtland,  439.  greatly  per- 
pleied  at  the  contradictory  ad- 
dfeaMS  from  Ireland,  460.  he- 
iritatea  whom  to  send  to  Ire- 
hmd  as  hia  deputy,  463.  fixes 
upon  the  lord  Roberta,  467. 
ia  concerned  at  the  delay  in 
paaain^  te  bill  of  bdemnity, 
471.  loterpoaes  with  pariia- 
ment  respecting  it,  471.  at 
kat  gets  it  pasMd,  473.  con- 
fam  with  the  chancellor  upon 
the  proposal  of  marriage  made 
to  him  by  the  PortogueM  am- 
baaaador,489.  is  hioMdf  pleas- 
ed with  it,  491.  appoints  a 
committee  by  the  chracelior's 
advice  to  consider  of  it,  494. 
and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  wiUi 
the  ambassador,  495.  refuses  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  Spain, 
498.  writes  to  the  Idng  of  Por- 
tii^B^  the  queen  regent,  and 
the  infrnta,  499.  appears  much 
colder  towards  the  treaty,  509. 
sends  the  earl  of  Bristol  to  see 
some  ladies  in  Italy,  511.  re- 
ceives the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador coldly  on  his  return,  511. 
by  degrees  returns  to  his  old 
resolution,  and  receives  him 
with  his  usual  freedom,  514. 
is  greatly  incensed  at  the  Span- 
ish ambassador's  printing  the 
flo^roorials  he  had  presented 
against  the  match,  515.  re- 
quires him  forthwith  to  depart 
the  kiiM[dom,  ib.  receives  some 
particular  overtures  from  the 
court  of  France  respecting  the 
treaty  with  Portugal,  517. 
lays  the  whole  matter  bdfore 


hk  privy-eoanca*  516.  and  k 
adviaed  without  more  deky 
to  oondude  the  treaty,  537. 
hk  speech  to  the  new  parik- 
meot,  ii.  i.  urgea  them  to  con- 
firm the  act  of  indemnity^  1. 
imparts  to  them  the  news  of 
hk  intended  marriage,  4.  hk 
CMonation,  23d  of  Apnl,  10. 
proposes  a  solemn  interment 
of  hk  ftther,  15.  whose  body 
cannot  be  found,  16.  appoints 
lord  Roberts  deputy  of  heland, 
18.  oflfers  him  the  priry  seal, 
ai.  enten  warmly  into  the  af- 
hm  of  Ireland,  t6.  hears  all 
parties,  33.  his  friends  restor- 
ed by  act  of  pariiament,  24. 
appean  inclined  to  fiivour  the 
Irnh  catholics,  36.  k  distress- 
ed with  resaid  to  the  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  41.  passes  the 
first  act  of  settlement,  48.  ap- 
points three  lords  justices,  49. 
hean  again  the  difierent  par- 
tie8,5i.  passes  the  second  act, 
53*  hears  the  different  parties 
a  third  time,  63.  increases  the 
difficulty  of  asettlement  by  some 
improvident  acta  of  bounty,  86. 
allows  an  extraordinary  clause 
to  be  inserted  in  the  grant,  ib. 
passes  the  third  act  of  aettle- 
ment,  90.  after  great  peivuaaion 
prevaik  with  the  parliament  to 
pass  the  bill  of  indemnity,  99. 
adyoums  the  pariiament,  104. 
the  true  grounds  of  hk  favour 
to  the  Roman  catholics,  ib,  hk 
speech  on  the  meeting  of  the 
parliament,  113.  in  whkh  he 
complains  to  them  of  hk  debts, 
114.  the  reasons  why  those 
debts  were  so  great,  115.  sends 
for  the  house  of  commons  to 
attend  him  at  Whitehall,  125. 
hk  speech  to  them,  ib.  con- 
firms the  act  of  uniformity, 
139.  permita  Ae  presbyterian 
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miniaten  to  have  too  free  ac- 
cess to  him,  143.  their  impor- 
tunities disquiet  him,  145.  pro- 
mises' them  to  suspend  the  act 
of  uniformity,  146.  endeavours 
to  fuifii  his  promise,  148.  de- 
mands the  Judgment  of  his 
lawyers,  and  find^  it  out  of  his 
power,  149.  his  speech  to  par- 
liament, 156.  prorogues  it,  161. 
receives  the  queen  from  Portu- 
gal at  Portsmouth,  164.  con- 
ducts her  to  Haitipton-court, 
ib.  endeavours  are  used  to  ali- 
enate his  affections  from  her, 
1 65 .  some  circumstances  which 
contribute  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  them,  ib.  imparts 
all  his  troubles  to  the  chancel- 
lor, 173.    the  chancellor  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  the  king 
and  queen,  174 — 190.  but  is 
unsuccessful,  191.  four  subsi- 
dies granted  to  him,  212.   his 
speech  at  the  prorogation  of 
the  parliament,  Uf,  has  an  in- 
tention of  preparing  against  the 
next  meeting  of  pa^iament  two 
bills  against  the  papists  and 
sectaries,  214.  designs  to  have 
the    papists    convicted,    215. 
measures  taken  to  frustrate  his 
design,  217.   upon  which  he 
declines  any  further  thought 
of  the  bill,  219.  grants  a  char- 
ter to  the  African  company, 
233.  becomes  an  adventurer  in 
it,  234.  is  not  inclined  to  en- 
ter into  a  war  with  the  Dutch, 
237.  sells  Dunkirk  to  France, 
246—250.  consults  the  chan- 
cellor respecting   his   natural 
son,  Mr.  Crofts,  254.  whom  he 
publKly  owns,  and  creates  duke 
of  Monmouth,  256.  appoints 
Scotch  bishops,  269.  is  favour- 
able to  the  petition   of  the 
Scotoh    for  withdrawing    the 
English    garrisons,   273.    his 


speech,  at  the  neetiBg  of  par- 
liament, 281.  oonfirmaaemal 
acts,  286.  prorogues  the  parlia- 
ment, 287.  tranamits  the  mer- 
chants* remonstrance  againat 
the  Dutch  to  sir  Geoige  Down- 
ing at  the  Hague,  289.  takea 
measures  to  dispose  partiament 
to  grant  supplies  for  a  war>  303 . 
has  a.  supply^  granted  of  two 
millions  and  an  half,  310.  which 
inclines  him  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  311.  approvea 
of  the  bishop  of  Mnnster*8  pro- 
posals for  an  alliance  against 
the  Dtttoh,  320 — 335.  obiigea 
the  chancellor  to  seal  a  grant 
appointing  lord  Ashley  treasurer 
of  prize-money,  340.  measurea 
taken  to  prejudice  him  against 
the  chancellor,  341.  a  proposal 
made  to  the  king  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  342.  which  he  ap- 
proves of,  343.  is  oflended  with 
the  chancellor  and  treasurer  for 
opposing  it,  348.  and  also  with 
the  bishops,  35 1.  he  prorogues 
the  parliament,  353.  approves 
of  the  Canary  merchants*  pe- 
.  dtion  for  a  charter,  372.  some 
diffisrences  in  the  company  re- 
ferred to  him,  378.  he  satisfies 
all  parties,  380.  greatly  afflkrt- 
ed  at  the  <kath  of  the  earl  of 
Falmouth,  395.    removes   to 
Hampton-Court  on  account  of 
the  plague,  404.   removes  to 
Salisbury,  407.   removes  with 
his  court  to  Oxford,  425.   his 
speech  to  both  houses  at  Ox- 
ford, 428.  anxious  for  peace, 
on   the  French  ambasmdor^s 
leaving    the    kingdom,    441. 
hopes  to  divide  Prance  and 
Holland,  ib.  is  moved  by  the 
duke  of  York    to   make  sir 
George  Savile  a  viscount*  457^ 
which  the  king  will  not  con- 
sent to,  458.  ofieoded  with  the 
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earl  of  Stndwich,  466.  is  at 
length  satisfied  with  ^be  apolo- 
gy the  earl  makes  for  his  im-* 
prudent  conduct,  473.  is  per- 
suaded to  remove  lord  Sand- 
wich from  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  474.  but  resolves  to  dis- 
miss him  with  honour^^  475. 
thinks  of  appointing  prince 
Rupert  and  the  general  jcnnt 
admirals,  477.  commands. the 
solicitor  general  not  to  oppose 
the  proviso  offered  by  sir  George 
Downing  in  the  bill  for  a  sup- 
ply, iii.  1 1,  consults  further  the 
private  committee  upon  it,  15. 
IS  much  offended  with  the 
•  chancellor  for  his  sharp  reproof 
of  sir  G.  Downing,  23.  but  is 
satisfied  with  the  chancellors 
explanation,  25.  is  persuaded  to 
desire  the  treasurer  would  re- 
sign, 27.  and  wishes  the  chan- 
cdlor  to  advise  him  to  it,  29. 
the  chancellor  earnestly  be- 
seeches him  to  reconsider  it, 
3 1.,  he  is  prevailed  upon  to  lay 
aside  the  intention,  32.  re- 
moves from  Oxford  to  Hamp- 
ton-Court, 34.  the  plague  hav- 
ing decroised,  he  returns  to 
HampUmrCourt,  35.  is  desir- 
ous of  uniting  with  Holland 
against  France,  45.  is  prepos- 
sessed against  the  queen  on  her 
miscarriage,  60.  allows  great 
.license  in  the  court,  61.  an 
attempt  to  raise  jealousies  in 
him  of  his  brother,  62.  his 
'  temper  and  disposition,  64.  en- 
deavours uted  to  lessen  the 
king  s  esteem  of  the  duchess 
of  York,  65.  much  alarmed  at 
the  fire. of  I^ondon,  90.  de- 
.  spairs  of  preserving  Whitehall 
or  Westminster-abbey,.  16.  he 
is  seriously  afieeted  by  that 
dreadful  calamity,  .101.  mea- 
.  snves.  taken  to  e&ce  such  good 


impresrfoos  in  him;  ib.  aiid  to 
lessen  his  esteem  of  the  privy- 
council,  102.  complains  to  .the 
chancellor  of  the  liberties  taken 
with  his  character,  iii.  the 
chancellor  seriously  remon- 
strates with  him,  112.  his  false 
reasoning,  that  princes  have 
many  liberties  which  private 
persons  have  not,  &c.  115.  his  * 
speech  to  the  parliament,  124. 
begins  now  to  understand  the 
damage  he  had  sustained  by  the 
plague  and  the  fire,  126.  con- 
sults his  private  committee 
upon  the  bill  brought  into  the 
house  of  commons  for  exa- 
mining the  public  accounts, 
1 3 1 .  is  against  the  bill  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  Irish 
cattle,  138.  passes  the  Irish 
bill  with  a  speech,  179.  his 
speech  at  the  prorogation  of  the 
parliament,  1 82.  appoints  com- 
missioners for  inspecting  the 
public  accounts,  184.  is  in- 
volved in  great  difficulties,  par- 
dculariy  with  regard,  to  the 
war  with  Holland,  i86«  con- 
sults the  private  committee  in 
these  straits,  187.  takes  a  reso- 
lution to  act  on  the  defensive, 
188.  strengthens  various  forts 
and  places  on  the  coast  of  Es- 
sex and  Sussex,  189.  inspects 
the  fortifications  of  Sheemess, 
193.  receives  overtures  from 
France,  209.  which  he  approves 
of,  210.  difficulties  about  set- 
tling a  pkce  for  a  treaty,  ib. 
progress  of  the  n^ociation, 
215 — 217.  is  highly  offended 
with  the  breach  of  the  over- 
■  tiires  made  by. France,  218. 
and  resolves  to  continue  the 
war*  220.  receives  new  over- 
tures from  France;  ib.  consults 
the  East  India  company  in  re- 
.  lation  to:Po}erooiie,.223.  con- 
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suits  the  privy-coitiicil  upon 
the  ofertures  made  hj  Fnnoe, 
d25.  which  advises  him  to  en- 
ter upon  the  tieatj,  t6.  agrees 
upon  fireda  as  the  plaa»  of 
treating,  336.  appomts  lord 
Hdlis  and  Mr.  U.  Cofentry 
Us  plenipotentiArieSy  337.  upon 
the  death  of  lord  Southampton 
be  rescdres  to  put  the  trea- 
sury into  commission^  340.  the 
diMiceUoradrae.  him  against 
it»  341.  comnussionera  ap- 
pointed, 345.  in  great  perplex- 
ity at  the  attack  upon  Sheer- 
ness  by  the  Dutch,  351.  is  ad- 
vised to  convene  parliament 
during  the  prorogation,  353. 
be  consults  the  privy-council 
upon  it,  354.  is  advised  by  the 
privy-comicii  to  conclude  the 
treaty  for  peaces  364.  issues 
a  warrant  to  apprehend  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  373. 
grows  weary  of  the  prosecution, 
377.  is  satisfied  with  the  duke's 
defence  before  the  privy-coun- 
cil, 381  •  sends  the  duke  of  York 
to  the  diancellor  to  desire  him 
to  resign,  383.  his  conference 
with  tl^  chancellor  at  White- 
hall, 386—391.  leaves  him  in 
disirieaBUie,  391.  sends  secre- 
tary Morrice  to  demand  the 
great  seal  of  the  chancellor, 
394.  in  his  speech  at  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  he  reflects 
on  the  chancellor,  300.  is  of- 
fended, because  a  motion  for 
thanks  to  him  for  removing  the 
chancellor  was  opposed  in  the 
commons,  301 .  d^ares  his  be- 
lief in  the  chancellors  inno- 
cence, 308.  which  be  after- 
wards dUsowns,  309.  is  pre- 
vailed upon  to  encourage  the 
prosecution  of  the  chaiirelfar, 
315.  eipreases  a  wish  that  he 
WDuU  withdraw,  536b  aenda  to 


him  to  that  eflbot  by  the  bishop 
of  Winchester,  ifr. 

Chatham,  attempt  made  upon  it 
by  the  Dutch,  iiL  347. 

Chilltngwcnrth,  Mr.  William,  one 
of  Edward  Hyde*s  intimate 
friends  i.  43.  wrote  his  eitsel- 
lent  book  aginst  Mr.  Nott  the 
Jesuit  at  sir  Lucius  Carey*s 
house,  48.  spent  all  his  younger 
time  in  disputation,  63.  be- 
comes a  sc4>tic  in  the  great- 
est mysteries  of  feith,  63.  fells 
off  to  the  church  of  Rome,  ib. 
goes  to  Sl  Omer*s  to  peHbct 
his  conversion  by  the  convema- 
tion  of  the  greatest  men  there, 
ib*  finds  no  satisfiurtion,  and  re- 
turns with  as  much  haste  from 
them  to  the  church  of  England, 
ib,  thought  all  war  to  be  un- 
lawfol,  65.  shut  up  in  Arundel- 
castle,  ib.  feUs  into  the  rebels* 
hands,  ib,  is  cruelly  treated  by 
them,  and  dies  shcnrdy  after  in 
prison,  66.  diaracter,  63-- 66. 

Cholmondely,  sir  Hugh,  i.  140. 
n.  149. 

Cburdiill,  Mr.  ii.  307,  308,  310. 

Cirencester  taken  by  die  king's 
forces,  i.  173. 

Clarendon,  earl  o(  v.  E.  Hyde. 

Claverton,  near  Badit  i.  3. 

Clergy,  a  chunonr  raised  qpsinst 
them  by  their  tenants,  iL  9. 
the  injustice  of  it,  10. 

Clifford,  Mr.  ii.  307,  308,  310. 

Cloiworthy,  sir  John,  L  445.  one 
of  the  commiasioaers  from  the 
state  of  Ireland,  443.  hb  ani- 
moai^  against  the  bishops,  the 
cross,  and  the  snrplioe^  446. 

Colepepper,  «r  Joiin,  i.  103, 
104,  110,115,131,134,133, 

336,  337.  cded  to  the  prwy* 
council,  100.  is  entraaled,  to- 
gether with  lord  EslUsad  and 
Bin  Hyde,  with  the  oondaet  of 
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the  king's  aftii»  in  piriiiiiieiit, 
I03.  his  character*  aenriGea*  and 
principlea,  io6.fiiendsbipwith 
Mr.  Ashbamham.  io8.  aidviaea 
the  king  tx>  paaa  the  bill  a^nat 
the  bisbopa*  114,  prevaila  by 
meana  of  the  queen,  115. 
watchea  the  eark  of  Eaaex  and 
Holland,  13a.  a  design  formed 
of  sending  him  to  the  Tower, 
133.  it  is  defeated,  134.  he 
goes  to  York,  152.  made  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls,  170.  unwil- 
lingly ^resigns  the  chanodlor- 
ahip  of  this  exchequer,  t6.  is 
made  one  of  the  junto,  305. 

Colepepper,  the  loid,  one  of  the 
king  scouncil  at  the  restoration, 
i.  316,  character  of  him,  319. 
his  great  parts  and  present  wit, 
ib.  trusted  by  the  late  king  to 
wait  on  the  prince,  ib.  in  oood 
correspondence  with  the  c»an- 
oellor,  t6* 

Comminge,  monsieur,  ambaasa- 
dor  from  the  Frendi,  in  £ng- 
landi  ii.  381. 

Comroiasionen  of  iq[>peala  ap- 
pointed, ii.  334.  thie  injuatioe 
of  their  sentences,  ib. 

CommissioneES  for  inspectiitt  the 
public  aocounta  appointed,  iii. 
184. 

Committee  of  the  lorda  for  relax- 
ing the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  catholics,  ii.  109.  is 
discontinued,  iii. 

Common  ¥ny&t,  endeavours  of 
^  presbyterians  to  abolish  it, 
i.  330. 

Commons,  house  o(  (see  Ftolia- 
ment.) 

Compton,  sir  William,  maater  of 
the  ordnance,  ii.  117. 

Convocation  summoned,  ii.  6. 

Conway,  the  lord,  i.  77.  repre- 
henda  Dr.  Langton  for  not  giv- 
ing proper  respect  to  king 
Jamea*a  letter,  7, 


Cooper,  air  Anthony  Miley, 
awom  of  the  Idng'a  council,  i. 
3a6.  made  dianeellor  of  the 
exchequer,  370. 

Coote,  sir  Charles,  i.  442  .443. 
made  earl  of  Montiith,  iL  49. 

Coronatkm  of  Chariea  II.,  iL  10. 
the  ceremony  and  expense  at-* 
tending  it,  ib.  two  unlucky  ac- 
cidenta  which  attended  it,  ia» 

Cosins,  Dr.  forbid  by  the  queen 
to  officiate  to  the  protestants 
in  her  suit  at  Paria,  i.  179. 

Cottington,  the  lord,  chancellor 
of  ti^  exchequer,  L  aa.  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  for 
managing  the  treaauier'a  office, 
t6.  made  one  of  the  junto,  ao5« 
remaina  at  Dieppe  with  the 
chancellor,  346.  proceeds  with 
him  to  Join  the  prince,  but  waa 
prevented  arriving  at  the  Hfigue^ 

aS7- 

Cotton,  Chariea,  mie  of  Edward 
Hydea  chief  acquaintance,  i. 
34.  his  character,  36. 

Coventry,  i.  138. 

Coventry,  kwd  keeper,  i.  55.  one  of 
the  commiarioneiB  for  manag- 
ing the  treasurer's  office,  i.  as. 

Coventry,  Harry,  ii.  aoy*  aent 
amhassador  to  Sweden,  317. 
success  of  his  embaaaiea  there^ 

Coventry,  Mr.  William,  hia  cba* 
racter,  iL  aoo.  great  influence 
with  the  king,  204.  hia  in* 
tiiguea  againat  the  ^chancellor, 
ao6.  admitted  of  the  privy- 
council  and  the  private  connol 
at  the  request  of  the  duke  of 
YoHk,  460.  where  he  constant- 
ly opposea  the  chancellor  and 
the  treaaurer,46i.  casts  uqiust 
reflection  on  lord  Sandwich, 
464.  Joins  with  lord  Arlington 
i^nst  the  treasurer,  iii.  i*  his 
malice  againat  the  chanrrihw, 
a,  appointed  a  plenipotentiary 
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-to  treat  for  a  peaoe»  %%j.  in- 
oenaea  the  house  of  commoDs 
agakiat  the  chancellor^  265. 

Country,  great  discontents  ex- 
pressed in  the  country  upon  the 
great  taxes,  &c.  ii.  319.  daqger 
of  an  insurrection,  221. 

Court,  the,  great  license  in  it, 
iii.  60. 

Cowley,  the  poet^  his  character, 

i'  34. 

Coyet,  a  Swedish  senator,  sent 
ambassador  into  England,  iii. 
195.  bis  character,  197. 

Crane,  Mr.  an  apothecary  at  Cam- 
bridge, t.  II.  bred  up  under 
Dr.  Butler,  ib. 

Crawford,  Lindsey,  earl  of,  some 
account  of  him,  i.  430. 

Crofts,  Mr.  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  XL  brought  into  Eng- 
.  land  by  the  queen  mother,  ii. 
252.  he  is  contracted  to  the 
countess  of  Buccleugh,  254.  is 
publicly  owned  by  the  king, 
and  created  duke  of  Monmouth, 
256. 

Crofts,  the  lord,  ii.  252. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  the  first  cause 
of  his  enmity  to  Mr.  Hyde,  i. 
88,  -89.  publishes  a  declaration 
X  justifying  his  order  for  deci- 
mating the  king's  party,  308. 
D. 

D*Aumont,  marshal,  iii.  350. 

D'Elboeuf,  duke,  iii.  350. 

Denmark  very  jealous  of  Sweden, 

•  ii.  414.  connives  at  the  attack 
•.upon  the  Dutch  at  Bergen, 
•  416.  jokis  the  Dutch,  iii.  37. 

Derbyshire,  i.  138. 

De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral, 
returns  from  Guinea,  and  thus 
increases  the  strength  of  the 
Dutch  fleet,  ii.  409. 

Descartes^  i.  393. 

De  Wit,  the  pensionary  of  Hoi- 

'   land,  persuades  the  Dutch  to 

.prepare  another  fleet,  ji.  408. 


hia  malice  against  Van  Tmmp, 
410.  preten£  to  desire  a  peace, 
iii.  49.  allows  Mr.  Bewett  to  en- 
ter into  a  correspond^ice  with 
the  English  court,  50.  a  breach 
between  him  and  Bewett,  51. 
detects  Bewett's  secret  corre- 
spondence, 57. 

Dieppe,  i.  246. 

Digby,  sir  Kenelm,  oneot  Edward 
Hyde's,  chief  acquaintance,  i. 
34.  his  character,  38. 

Digby,  lord,  i.  103,  235.  his 
friendship  with  Mr.  Hyde, 
97.  reads  Mr.  Hyde's  answer 
to  the  pariiament's  remon- 
strance, tb.  reports  it  to  the 
king,  98.  made  secretary  of 
state,  204.  his  discourse  with 
the  chancellor  concerning  the 
prince's  going  to  France,  215. 

Dinton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  the 
birthplace  of  lord  Clarendon, 
i.  I.  impropriate  rectory  of,  3. 

Dissenters,  v.  presbyterians. 

Disunion  of  the  king's  friends,  i. 
336.  a  review  of  the  causes  of 
this  disunion  previous  to  the 
restoration,  337. 

Ditchley,  i.  137. 

Dorchester,  the  marquis  of,  a 
scuffle  between  him  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  iii.  153. 
is  sent  to  the  Tower,  154. 

Dorset,  earl  of,  i.  75,  77,  171. 

Dort,  synod  of,  i.  59. 

Dover,  i.  113,  118,  119. 

Downing,  sir  Geoige,  the  king's 
resident  in  Holland  ;  bis  cha- 
racter, ii.  289.  endeavours  to 
bring  about  a  war,  293.  a  short 
account  of  him,  iii.  4.  very 
grateful  to  lord  Arlington  and 
sir  William  Coventry,  5.  his 
project  to  new-model  the  trea- 

^  sury,  ib,  offers  a  proviso  in  the 
•bill  for  a  supply,  10.  which  is 
passed,  22.  is  sbarplv  repre- 
hended by  the  chancellor,  23. 
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DriiikiDg,  many  of  the  king's 
friencfo  much  addicted  to  it, 

«•  353- 

Ducic,  Mr.  pays  down  three  thou- 
sand pound  in  part  for  the  of- 
fice of  master  of  the  roUs»  i. 
170.  which  is  repaid  to  him,  ib, 

Dunkirk,  the  sale  of,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  proceeding, 
ii.  343.  et  seq. 

Dunsmore,  the  lord,  i.  171. 

Dumford  near  Salisbury,  i.  2. 

Dutch,  the ;  first  rise  of  the  war 
with  them,  ii.  231.  the  mer- 
chants desirous  of  it,  334.  the 
duke  of  York  for  it,  336.  the 
king  against  it,  337.  it  is  also 
opposed  by  the  chancellor,  338. 
the  design  for  the  present  is 
dropped,  343.  the  merchants 
remonstrate  to  the  king  against 
the  Dutch^  388.  ins^nt  be- 
haviour of  the  Dutch  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  394.  one  of 
their  forts  on  the  coast  of 
Afiica  seized  by  an  English 
captain,  395.  they  prepare  a 
strong  fieet  for  Guinea,  396. 
their  treacherous  behaviour, 
398.  upon  which  their  ships 
are  seused,  300.  thejr  com- 
mence hostilities  in  Guinea,  ib, 
refuse  to  redeliver,  according 
to  the  treaty,  the  island  of  Po- 
leroone,  301.  still  disclaim  all 
thought  or  purpose  of  war, 
303.  and  seem  highly  ofiended 
with  their  governor  of  Pole- 
jroone,  ib.  their  fieet  puts  to 
sea  under  Opdam,  386.  the 
first  general  engagement,  387. 
advance  with  great  courage 
and  resolution,  ib.  many  of 
their  best  ships  burnt  or  taiken, 
ib,  the  remainder  of  their  fleet 
.  escapes  by  ni^fat,  388.  their 
great  loss,  (eighteen  ships,) 
389.  persuaded  by  De  Wit  to 
prepare    another   fleet,.  408 

VOL.  III. 


make  a  reformation  in  their 
navy,  409.  Denmark  joins 
them,  iii.  37.  the  bishop  of 
Munster  compelled  by  the 
French  to  make  peace  with 
them,  44.  jealous  of  France, 
45.  their  fleet  puts  to  sea,  73. 
the  second  general  engage- 
ment, 74.  which  lasts  four 
days,  75.  both  skies  claim  the 
victory,  76.  a  third  general  en- 
gagement in  which  the  £ng- 
Ush  are  victorious,  77.  their 
fleet  puts  to  sea  spin,  81. 
France  and  Holland  jealous  of 
each  other,  301.  refuse  U)  re- 
store Poleroone  according  to 
overtures  made  through  France, 
314.  in  the  n^^ooations  at 
Breda  defer  agreeing  to  a  ces- 
sation,  346.  make  an  attempt 
upon  Sheemess  and  Chatham, 
347. 

E. 

Earles,  Dr.  John,  one  of  Bdward 

Hyde's  intimate  friends,  i.  43. 

frequently  staying  with  sir  Lu« 

cius  Carey,  48.  his  character, 

57- 

Earles,  Mr.  i.  58. 

Earl  marshal's  court ;  Mr.  Hyde's 
speech  against  it,  i.  81.  suc- 
ceeds in  suppressing  it,  85. 

East  India  company,  counselled 
by  the  king  in  relation  to  Po- 
leroone, iu.  333.  give  up  their 
claim  to  Poleroone,  363. 

East  India  prizes  sold  for  the 
service  of  the  war,  ii.  473. 

Edge-hill  i.  160— -165. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  animosity  of 
pope  Siztus  V.  to  her,  i.  4. 

Elliot,  Mr.  i.  143,  143,  147. 

England  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  measure  of  felicity  that 
it  had  ever  known,  A.  D.  1639. 
i.  78,  79,  80.  the  condition  of 
it  in  respect  to  its  neighbours 
in  1665.  ii.  315. 
xk 
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English,  the,  protected  bj  cardi- 
nal Allen  at  Romey  i.  4.  take 
a  Dutch  fort  on  the  coast 
of  Africa*  ii.  395.  prepare  a 
strong  fleet  for  the  coast  of 
Chiinea,  397.  seize  the  Dutch 
ships,  300.  expedition  used  in 
getting  ready  a  fleet,  355.  it 
puts  to  sea,  356.  many  noble- 
men go  in  it  as  volunteers, 
ib,  it  engages  and  beats  the 
Dutch,    387,    388.     persons 

".  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish, 389—391.  reasons  why 
the  victory  was  no  further  im- 
proved, 396.  the  fleet  again 
prepared,  401.  which  puts  to 
sea  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Sandwich,  403.  ill  suc- 
cess at  Bergen,  420.  success 
after  that  attempt,  461.  pre- 
parations for  setting  out  the 
fleet  again,  iii.  36.  it  puts  to 
sea  under  the  command  of 
prince  Rupert  and  the  general, 

.  69.  second  general  engage- 
ment, 74.  iiHiich  lasts  four 
^7^  75*  ^^^^  ^^^^  claim  the 
victory,  76.  third  general  en- 
gagement, 77.  the  English  vic- 
torious, t^.  make  an  attempt 
on  the  island  of  Schdiiflg,  79. 
bum  the  chief  town,  and  a 
large  fleet  of  merchantmen,  80. 
the  English  fleet  dispersed  by 
a  storm,  82.  a  resolution  taken 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  188. 
great  consternation  throughout 
the  kingdom  in  the  attack  of 
the  Dutch  upon  Sheemess  and 
Chatham,  250. 

Escalona,  duke  of,  i.  377. 

Essex,  earl  of,  i.  68, 133,  140,  n, 
144,  300.  surprises  Mr.  Hyde 
in  conference  with  the  king, 
134.  his  character,  135. 

Eureux,  iii.  366. 

•Europe,  general  state  of,  A.  D. 
1639.  i.  78. 


Eustace,  sir  Morrioe,  lord  ehan- 
eellor  of  Ireland,  iL  49.  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lords  jus- 
tices of  Ireland,  t6. 
F. 

Fairfax,  sir  Thomas,  son  of  lord 
Fair&x,  i.    141,    m.    145,    n. 

153.  «. 
FalkUuid,  lord,  i.  53,  53,  103, 
104,  no.  III,  131,  134, 131, 

i33»  '3^»  ^37f  i4o»  «•  >S4. 
161, 163, 170, 171,  i95.dqxi- 
tj  of  Ireland,  43.  called  to 
the  privy-council,  100.  is  in- 
trusted, together  with  sir  J. 
Colepepper  and  Mr.  Hyde,  with 
the  conduct  of  the  king's  af- 
fidn  in  pariiament,  103.  some 
account  of  his  temper  and  prin- 
ciples, 104.  a  design  formed  of 
sending  him  to  the  Tower,  133. 
itisdefeated,  134.  goes  to  York, 
153.  prepares  an  answer  to  the 
nineteen  propositions  of  par- 
liament, 153.  his  wager  with 
the  king  respecting  Mr.  Hyde's 
stjde,  i6i.  solk^its  the  king  to 
miake  Mr.  Hyde  diancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  169.  attends 
the  king  to  Bristol,  195.  is 
killed  in  the  battle  at  New- 
bury, 301.  his-character,  303. 

Falmouth,  earl  of^  (see  sir  Charles 
Berkley.) 

Fanatics,  the,  defend  the  cause 
of  the  regicides,  i.  474.  cause 
their  last  speeches  to  be  pub- 
lished, t6.  have  a  conferanoe 
of  assassinating  the  general,  ib. 
an  insurrection  of  them  raised 
by  Venner  in  London,  475.  for 
which  he  u  executed  with  his 
associates,  477. 

Fanshaw,  sir  Richard,  an  account 
of  his  embassy  into  Spain,  ii. 
476.  from  whence  he  is  re- 
called, 479. 

Felton,  John^  kills  the  duke  of 
Bucldngham,  i.  13. 
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FerrerSi  lord  tiaitount,  attandk 
Uie  duke  of  York  as  a  toluti*- 
teer,  ii.  356. 

Fiennesi  Nathaniel,  his  oonTena*- 
tioti  with  Mr.  Hyde,  i.  91. 

Finch,  the  lord  keq^er^  i.  87. 

Fleet  prepared  against  the  Dutch, 
ii*  353.  again  prepared,  401.  ' 

Flemming,  a  Swedish  senator, 
sent  ambassador  into  England, 
iii.  195.  his  character,  197. 

Florence,  the  ambassador  o(  at 
Madrid,  his  character,  i.  272. 

Flushing,  i.  247,  254,  255,  2^6. 

Fonde,  monsieur  le,  iii.  352,  355, 
365.  370. 

Fouquet,  monueur,  superintend- 
ant  of  the  finances  in  France 
on  the  death  of  cardinal  Bia- 
aarine,  i.  516.  makes  some 
Overtures  to  the  chancellor 
concerning  the  treaty  with  For- 

tugalf  517- 
France ;  war  with  England,  L  9. 
worries  Spain,  79%  infests  Italy, 

French,  the>  send  ambassadors 
^  into  England  under  pretence  of 
mediation  between  the  English 
and  Dutch,  ii.  38a.  prepare  a 
fleet,  iii.  37.  n^ociations  of 
the  French  at  this  time,  40. 
prevent  the  neighbouring 
states  from  assisting  the  bi- 
shop of  Munster,  4r.  force 
him  to  make  peace  with  the 
Dutch,  44.  their  fleet  narrowly 
escape  in  a  storm,  82.  Holland 
and  France  jealous  of  each 
other,  201.  make  overtures, 
209.  make  new  overtures,  220. 
invade  Flanders,  262.  FVench 
ambassador  urges  the  chancel- 
lor to  retire  to  France,  331. 

French  ambassadors,  the,  n^lect 
an  opportunity  of  making  peace, 
400.  seem  desirous  of  mediat- 
ing a  peace,  411.  a  further 
negociation  with  them,   426. 


complain  of  the  damage  the 
subjects  of  France  had  tub^ 
tained  by  the  king's  ships,  and 
remonstrate  warmly  agunst 
the  English,  433^  have  a  con- 
ference with  the  English  min- 
isters in  consequence  of  thrir 
remonstrance,  435.  receive 
their  final  answer  and  leave 
the  kingdom,  440. 

Frescheville,  Mr.  created  lord 
Fresoheville,  ii.  359. 

Fuy,  sir  George^  of  Kyneton,  i. 

2.  marries  Susanna  Hyde,  16. 

G. 

Gabdli  chief  nunister  of  the  king 
of  Denmark,  ii.  414^ 

Garraway,  Mr.  iii.  133* 

Gassendas»  i.  293. 

Germany,  state  of  in  16391  u  70. 

Gilaspy*  a  seditious  preadief  m 
Scotland,  is  executed,  ii.  266. 

Glencarne,  earl  o(  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners,  i.  426. 
his  character  and  some  aooount 
of  him»  427.  made  chancellor 
of  Scotland,  429. 

Gloucester,  i.  200*^ 

Qlyn,  Mr.  i.  136* 

Godolphin,  l^dney,  one  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde's  intimate  friends, 
i.  42.  his  character^  51.  death, 

53- 

Goring,  the  lord,  L  233,  135. 

Goumy,  alderman,  lord  mayor 
of  London,  his  charaoteri  i. 
130,  n. 

Grandison,  William,  viscount,  i. 
r4,  120, 121.  sent  express  by 
Mr.  Hyde  with  a  letter  to  the 
king  at  Tlieobald's,  126.  sur- 
pri^  by  the  parliament  foroei« 
172. 

Grena,  the  marquis  of,  the  em- 
peror's ambassador  at  Madrid, 
his  character,  i.  271. 

Oravesend,  i.  1 19. 

Greenvil,  sir  Richard,  i.  233, 234. 

Greenwich,  i.  119,  121,  122. 
K  k  2 
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H. 

Hague,  the,  i.  58,  257. 

Hales,  John,  of  Eton,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Edward  Hyde,  i.  43. 
Greek  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  feilow  of 
Merton  college,  58.  assisted  sir 
H.  Saville  in  his  edition  of  St. 
Chrysostom*s  works,  ib.  pre- 
sent at  the  consultations  of  the 
synod  at  Dort,  59.  would  never 
take  any  cure  of  souls,  ib.  a 
great  contemner  of  money,  ih, 
interview  with  archbishop 
I^ud,  61.  his  discourse  on 
schism,  ib,  made  prebend  of 
Windsor,  62.  his  character, 
58—62. 

Hambden,  Mr.  i.  79, 103. 

Hamilton,  the  marquis  of,  i.  15. 
Edward  Hyde  introduced  to 
him,  ib.  comes  into  the  queen's 
confidence,  1 7.  found  c«riy  in 
private  with  the  king,  132. 

Hammond,  Dr.  frequented  the 
house  of  sir  Lucius  Carey,  i. 
48. 

Hampton-Court,  ii.  404. 

Harlow,  sir  Robert,  sent  for  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
questioned  as  to  the  chancel* 
lor's  conduct  in  appointing 
lord  Willoughby  governor  of 
the  Barbadoes,  iii.  304. 

Harcourt,  the  count  o(  sent  in  an 
embassy  from  the  court  of 
France,  i.  204.  arrives  in  Lon- 
don, ib. 

Haro,  don  Lewis  de,  waits  upon 
the  chancellor  at  Madrid,  i. 

273- 
Harvey,  Daniel,  a  merchant,  com- 

pldns  to  archbishop  Laud  of 

the  earl  of  Portland,   i.  24. 

mentions    Mr.  Hyde   to    the 

archbishop,  28. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Justice,  one  of  the 

judges  of  the  common  pleas,  L 

10. 


Haslerig,  sir  Arthur,  i.  79. 

Henderson,  Alexander,  the  Scot- 
tish high  priest,  i.  189. 

Henrietta,  Maria,  queen  to  Charles 
1.  takes  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton into  her  confidence,  i.  17. 
endeavours  to  persuade  Mr. 
Hyde  to  accept  the  office  of 
solicitor  general,  100.  resolves 
to  go  abroad,  ir2,  n.  prevails 
on  the  king  to  pass  the  bill 
against  the  bishops,  115.  goes 
to  Dover  accompanied  by  the 
king,  118.  puts  to  sea,  119. 
description  of  the  king  s  afifec- 
tion  for  her,  185.  the  king  pro- 
mises not  to  make  any  peace 
but  by  her  mediation,  1 87.  lands 
in  the  north,  ib,  forms  a  de- 
s^n  of  drawing  the  prince  into 
Fkance,  221.  is  displeased  at 
the  chancellors  going  to 
Spain,.  262.  her  strong  opin- 
ion of  his  sincerity,  263.  her 
reception  of  him  on  his  return 
from  Spain,  278.  complains  to 
him  of  the  duke  of  York's  con- 
duct, ib,  is  much  offended  with 
sir  Edward  Herbert  and  sir 
George  Ratcliff,  ib,  sends  Mr. 
William  Mountague  to  confer 
with  thechancellor,  28 1 .  greatly 
incensed  at  the  duke  of  York's 
marriage,  384.  congratulated 
by  the  privy-council  on  her  re- 
turn, 388.  receives  the  chan- 
cellor graciously,  ib,  greatly  of- 
fended with  the  duke  of  York's 
behaviour  towards  the  duchess, 
396.  suddenly  alters  her  be- 
haviour, 397.  the  reason  of  it, 
398.  is  reconciled  to  the  duch- 
ess, 402.  and  to  the  chancel- 
lor, 403.  brings  a  natural  son 
of  the  king's  into  England,  ii. 
252.  leaves  England,  384.  pre- 
vents the  duke  of  York's  going 
to  sea  again,  399.  endeavours 
to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
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England  and  France,  lii.  203. 
sends  tbe  earl  of  St.Alban*8 
into  England  for  that  purpose, 
304.  forbids  Dr.  Cosins  to  offi- 
ciate to  the  protestants  in  her 

.  suite,  379.  on  which  the  chan- 
cellor remonstrates  with  her, 
ib,  her  majesty's  answer,  280. 

Herbert,  sir  Edward,  attorney 
general,  advises  the  king  to  de- 
clare the  parliament  dissolved, 
i.  210.  his  character,  212. 

Hereford,  bishop  of,  sent  to  the 
chancellor  to  persuade  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  iii.  327. 

Hertford,  marquis  of,  i.  323.  ii. 
16,  17.  governor  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  i.  118.  has  leave 
from  Cromwell  to  attend  the 
king's  funeral,  ii.  i6,  inserted 
in  the  list  of  privy  counsellors 
recommended  to  the  king  by 
Monk,  i.  323. 

Holland,  i.  59,  79. 

Holland,  earl  of,  i.  132, 154, 156, 
157,  158,  164,  n.  surprises  Mr. 
Hyde  in  conference  with  the 
king,  i.  1 24.  bis  journey  to  Be- 
verley, 1 56.  the  king's  reception 
of  him,  157. 

HoUis,  Mr.  i.  136. 

Hollis,  lord,  s^pointed  a  pleni- 
potentiary to  treat  for  peace, 
iii.  227. 

Hopton,  sir  Arthur,  L  242. 

Hopton,  sir  Ralph,  i.  198,  199. 
'  committed  by  the  commons  to 
the  Tower,  i.  134. 

Hopton,   the  lord,  i.  65,  234, 

^3S>  «39-  ^»«  *^y  *°  Jersey, 
239.  leaves  Jersey,  242. 

Howard,  lord  Edward,  i.  140,  n. 
149. 

Howard,  sir  Robert,  iii.  133. 

Hubert,  a  Frenchman,  makes  a 
strange  confession  that  he  had 
caused  the  fire  of  London,  and 
had  been  hired  in  Paris  a  year 
before  to  do  it,  iii.  94.  upon 


which  he  is  eiecuted,  96. 

Hull,  i.  153, 154, 156,  158,  159. 

Humskerke,  Laurence  Van,  ad- 
vises prince  Rupert  to  make 
an  attempt  on  the  island  of 
ScbeUing,  iii.  79. 

Huntingdon,  i.  131,  n. 

Hussy,  sir  James,  one  of  the 
masters  in  chancery,  brings 
the  plaeue  to  Oxford,  1625.  i. 
8.  dies  m  New  college,  ib. 

Hyde,  Alice,  aunt  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon, i.  2.  married  to  John 
St.  Loe,  ib. 

Hyde,  Anne,  aunt  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon, i.  2.  married  to  Tho- 
mas Baynard,  ib. 

Hyde,  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
chancellor,  appomted  maid  of 
honour  to  the  princess  royal, 
i.  303.  is  married  to  the  duke 
of  York,  372.  her  character 
traduced  by  sir  Charles  Berkley, 
387.  upon  which  the  duke  re- 
solves to  deny  the  marriage,  ib. 
is  delivered  of  a  son,  389.  ac- 
cepts sir  Charles  Berldey*s  sub- 
mission, 397.  the  queen  mother 
is  reconciled  u>  her,  402.  endea- 
vours used  to  lessen  the  king's 
.  esteem  of  her,  iii.  65. 

Hyde,  Edward,  (afterwards  earl 
of  Clarendon,)  bom  at  Dinton, 
CO.  Wilts,  i.  I.  third  son  of 
Henry  Hyde,  6.  born  i8th  of 
Feb.  1608.  ib.  educated  by  a 
schoolmaster,  to  wl^om  his  nei- 
ther had  given  the  vicarage  of 
the  parish^  ib.  sent  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  ib.  designed  to  iSie 
clergy,  ib.  was  to  malEe  his  own 
.fortune  by  his  industry,  7.  can- 
didate for  a  demi-ship  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  ib.  recommended 
by  king  James  to  Dr.  Lang- 
ton,  the  president,  ib.  but  was 
not  chosen,  ib.  remain^  at  Mag- 
dalen hall,  ib.  under  the  tuition 
Kk3 
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of  Mr.  John  OHver,  (h.  ohoaen 
demy  the  following  year,  though 
there  waa  no  vacancy,  ik  upon 
the  death  of  hia  elder  brother 
Henry,  ia  aent  by  hia  father  to 
the  inns  of  court,  ib*  entera  at 
the  Middle  Temple,  ib,  in  con- 
aeqiience  of  the  plague  did  not 
go  there  till  Michaelmas  terra, 
1695.  8.  takes  hia  d^^ree  of 
bachelor  of  arta,  t6.  character 
at  that  time,  t^  arrivea  in  Lon- 
don, ib,  aeised  with  a  quartan 
ague,  9.  goes  to  Pirton,  ib,  re- 
covers, and  returns  to  the|Mid- 
die  Temple,  ib.  gets  acquunted 
with  aome  offioera,  ib.  retreats 
f^om  thar  company  without 
hurt  or  prejudice,  10.  cannot 
bring  himself  to  an  industrious 
pursuit  of  the  law  study,  ib. 
loved  poUte  learning  and  Ro- 
man hwtoiy,  ib.  goes  the  Ner- 
Iblk  circuit  in  1626.  ib,  arrives 
at  Cambridge^  and  lodges  in 
Trinl^  college,  1 1 .  seised  with 
the  small-pox,  ib.  put  imder 
the  care  ef  Mr.  Cvane,  tik  in 
great  danger,  ift.  recovera  and 
goea  to  his  father  a  houae  at 
Pirton,  ib.  reoeivea  the  account 
of  the  deatk  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  la.  returns  to  his 
studies  at  the  MidcUe  Temf^, 
Uk  loaea  hie  uncle  and  patron 
sir  Nieholaa  Hyde,  ib.  naarriea 
the  daughter  of  air  George 
AyKflb^  13.  loses  hia  wile  with- 
in less  than  six  months  from 
the  smali-pox,  at  Reading,  ib. 
employed  in  a  cause  in  the 
court,  14.  the  occasion  of  his 
introduction  to  the  marquis 
of  Hamilton,  1  j.  marries  the 
daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Ayles- 
bury, hart.  17.  betakea  himself 
seriously  to  his  profession,  1 8. 
lamenta  hia  fiither'a  death,  »i. 
hia  name  mentioned  by  Mr. 


D.  Harvef  to  abp.  LaudK,  aS. 
la  sent  for  by  the  archbirfiop, 
99.  the  oonveraatJOB  between 
them  reapcteting  the  complainta 
against  the  earl  of  Porthind  as 
treasurer,  ib.  ia  taken  particu- 
lar nodce  of  by  the  archbiahop» 

30.  in  consequence  receives  en- 
couragement in  his  profession, 

31.  method  of  spending  his 
time,  i6.  some  account  of  hia 
chief  acquaintance,  34.  of  theae 
he  loolred  upon  Mr.  Sddeo 
with  most  affection  and  reve- 
rence, 41.  afterwards  he  ferma 
a  more  intimate  friendahip  with 
others,  whose  charactera  are 
given,  41.  fbrtunate  in  his  ac- 
quaintance and  iHendshipa  in  v 
his  profession,  66w  the  counte- 
nance he  received  from  certain 
great  men  made  him  looked 
upon  by  the  judgea  in  Weat- 
minster-hall  with  great  con- 
desoension,  68.  reconciles  abp. 
Laud  to  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
69.  his  f^  expostulation  with 
the  arohbisbop,  70.  his  reve- 
rence for,  and  opinion  of  him, 
73.  gives  up  his  whole  heart  to 
his  profession,  74.  his  femily, 
tiiree  sons  and  a  daughter,  75. 
reflections  on  the  younger  part 
of  his  life,  ib.  hb  own  charac- 
ter, 76.  chosen  to  aerve  for 
two  placea  in  the  parliameDt 
of  1640,  via.  Wotton-Basaet 
and  Shafteabury,  80.  chooaea 
to  serve  for  the  former,  ib.  hia 
first  speech  in  the  house  against 
the  earl  marshal's  court,  &c. 
81.  endeavours  to  prevail  on 
abp.  Laud  to  oppose  the  dis- 
solution of  the  parliament,  83. 
is  chosen  to  serve  in  the  second 
parliament  of  1640.  84.  the 
parliament  pr^udiced  against 
him,  ib.  renews  his  motion  for 
the  suppression  of  the   earl 
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BUttihal's  court,  85.  soooeedB 
in  aboluhing  it,  t^.  receires  tbe 
thaakt  of  the  eaii  manbal  for 
hiB  ticatmeDt  of  hit  person  on 
that  oocuion,  86^  lays  aside 
his  gown,  and  wholly  gives 
bimaelf  up  to  public  business, 
87.  in  the  chair  of  the  cooi- 
mittee  against  the  court  of 
York,  ib.  and  of  that  against 
the  Judges,  t6.  and  against  the 
manhal*s  court,  16.  and  of  that 
concerning  the  lord  president 
and  council  of  the  mardies  of 
Wales,  t^.  and  of  many  other 
committees,  88.  particularly  of 
an  enclosure,  in  which  arose 
the  fint  cause  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well's enmity  to  him,  ib,  in  ■ 
the  chair  in  the  grand  com- 
mittee of  the  house  for  the 
extirpation  of  episcopacy,  90. 
the  discontented  party  make 
greatcourtto  him,  f  6.  his  conver- 
sation with  Nathaniel  Fiennes 
respecting  his  attachment  to 
tbe  chan»,  90.  and  with  Harry 
Biartin  about  the  proceedmgs 
of  the  houses,  91.  is  sent  for 
by  the  long,  92.  their  discourse, 
93*  undertaires  for  the  care  of 
^e  church  and  episcopacy  till 
the  king  goes  for  Scotland,  t6. 
receives  the  king*s  thanks  by 
secretary  Nicholas,  94.  draws 
up  an  answer  to  ^e  parlia- 
ment's remonstrance,  97.  reads 
it  to  Lord  Digby,  t^.  refuses  to 
have  it  communicated  to  the 
king,  98.  the  kmg  hears  of  it, 
and  sends  for  it,  ib.  it  is  read 
before  the  privy-council,  99. 
and  is  printed,  t6.  sent  for  by 
the  king,  who  offers  him  the 
place  of  solicitor  general,  which 
he  declines,  loo.  refuses  an- 
other post,  10 1  •  is  intrusted, 
jointly  with  lord  Falkland  and 
sir  J.  Colepepper,with  the  con- 


duct of  the  king's  affidrs  in 
parliament,  102.  account  of  his 
disposition  and  principles,  108. 
sent  by  the  parliament  to  the 
king  with  a  message  respect- 
ing the  removal  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  from  Richmond,  119. 
prevails  with  the  king  to  alter 
his  answer  to  the  pw^iament, 
lai.  the  king's  discourse  with 
him  in  the  privy  gallery  a^ 
Greenwich,  122.  is  directed  by 
the  king  to  prepare  answers 
for  him  to  the  parliament's  de- 
claration and  messages,  123. 
is  surprised  in  the  midst  of  his 
discourse  by  the  earls  of  Es- 
sex and  Holland,  124.  sends 
the  king  an  account  of  a  mes- 
sage from  parliament  respect- 
ing their  privileges,  .126.  his 
advice  thereupon,  127.  a  de- 
sign formed  to  send  him  to . 
the  Tower,  133.  it  is  defeated, 
134.  required  by  his  majesty 
to  attend  bun  at  York,  135. 
disposes  the  lord  keeper  to 
send  the  great  seal  to  the  king, 
and  himself  attend  the  king, 
ib,  begins  his  journey  to  York, 
136.  stops  at  Ditchley,  137. 
stops  at  Nostall,  138.  sends 
the  king  an  answer  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  19th  of  May,  139. 
receives  from  the  king  the  de- 
claration of  the  26th  of  May, 
and  is  desired  to  answer  it 
speedily,  ib.  writes  to  the  king 
from  Nostall  in  &vour  of  the 
lord  keeper,  144.  goes  to  York, 
145.  his  reception  there,  146. 
he  reconciles  the  king  to  the 
lord  keeper,  148.  is  required 
by  the  committee  from  parlia- 
ment to  attend  the  house,  149. 
his  answer,  ib.  advises  the  king 
not  to  publish  the  answer  to 
the  parliament's  nineteen  pro- 
positions, 155.  lord  Falkkmd's 
K  k  4 
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ezpostuUtion  with  him  there- 
on, ib.   his  coDTersation  with 
the  earl  of  Holland,  156.   is 
exempted  from  pardon  by  a 
vote  of  the  houses,  157.  his 
conversatioD  with  sir  Edmund 
Vamey,  159.  laments  the  loss 
of  many  of  his  writings,  162. 
declines  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  168.  accepts  the  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
170.   is  sworn  of  the  privy- 
council,    and   knighted,   171. 
advises  the  king  to   comply 
with  Mr.  Pierrepoints  proposal 
of  making  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland lord  hieh  admiral 
of  England,  181.  delivers  his 
opinion  on  the  Scottish  com-  . 
missioners'  request  for  the  abo- 
lition of  episcopacy,  191.  at- 
tends the  king  to  Bristol,  195. 
his  office  invaded  by  Mr.  Ash- 
bumham,  196.  loses  his  dear 
friend  lord  Falkland,  201.  re- 
fuses the  office  of  secretary  of 
state  a  second  time,  204.   is 
made  one  of  the  junto,  205. 
dissuades  the  king  from  dis- 
solving the  parliament,  207. 
is  commanded  to  attend  the 
prince  into  the  west,  214.  his 
conversation  with  lord  Digby 
concerning  the  prince's  going 
to  France,  215.  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  Uie  king  and  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  225 — 227. 
without  success,  228.  his  last 
conference  with  the' king,  229. 
his  promise  to  the  king  at  part- 
ing, 230.  sets  out  from  Ox- 
ford, i6.  arrives  at  Bath,  where 
he  has  the  first  fit  of  the  gout, 
23 1,  arrives  at  Bristol,  i6.  goes 
to  Scilly,  234.  and  from  thence 
to  Jersey,  235.    receives   the 
prince's  permission  to  remain 
there,  238.  remains   there  a- 
bout  two  years,  in  great  inti- 


macy with  sir  Geoige  Caiteiet, 
239,  240.  becakev  himsdf  to 
a  continuance  of  the  history 
begun  at  SdU^,  t6.  builds  a 
lodging  in  Ehsabeth  castle, 
242.  receives  great  assistance 
from  the  king,  in  informatioa 
and  documents,  towards  his 
History,  243.  publishes  an  an- 
swer to  the  parliament's  de- 
claration, that  they  would  re- 
ceive no  more  addresses  from 
the  king,  244.  leaves  Jersey, 
and  goes  to  Caen,  thence  to 
Rouen  and  to  Dieppe,  246. 
whence  he  embarks  for  Dun- 
kirk, 247.  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeds to  Join  the  prince's  fleet, 
249.  but  is  taken  by  some  fri- 
gates of  Ostend,  250.  plun- 
dered and  carried  into  that 
port,  i6.  is  set  at  liberty,  and 
promised  satisfaction,  251.  but 
cannot  obtain  it,  notwithstand- 
ing his  repeated  remonstrances, 
254.  goes  to  Flushing,  255. 
from  thence  to  Middleburgh, 

256.  embarks  aboard  the  Hind 
frigate  to  attend  the  prince  in 
the  river  Thames,  t6.  is  driven 
back,  ib,  arrives  at  the  Hague, 

257.  is  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  259. 
which  is  much  murmured  at, 
U>,  but  is  himself  much  pleased 
with  the  commission,  260. 
sends  for  his  wife  and  children 
to  Antwerp,  260.  attends  the 
masquerade  at  Madrid,  265. 
and  the  toros,  266.  is  visited 
by  the  other  ambassadors  at 
Madrid  before  his  audience, 
270.  demands  his  audience, 
273.  prepares  mourning  for 
himself  and  train  to  appear  in 
at  the  audience,  ib.  changes 
his  purpose  at  the  request  of 
Don  'Lewis  de  Haro,  274.  ap- 
"plies  himself  to  learning  Spa- 
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nishy  376.  leaves  Madrid^  377. 
attacked  with  the  gout  at  Pam- 
peluna,  278.  Dotwithstaoding 
coQtinues  his  jouroey.  and  ar- 
rives at  Paris,  ib.  his  reception 
by  the  queen  mother,  ib,  speaks 
with  her  upon  her  forbidding 
Dr.  Cosins  to  officiate  to  the 
protestants  in  her  family,  279. 
her  mijesty's  answer,  380.  con- 
fers on  the  subject  with  sir 
Walter  Mountague,  281.  goes 
to  Brussels,  282,  has  an  au- 
dience with  the  archduke,  283. 
joins  his  femily  at  Antwerp,  i6. 
goes  to  the  duke  of  York  at 
Breda,  t^.  persuades  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  queen  mother,  281. 
remains  with  his  family  at  Ant- 
werp, 292.  his  friendship  with 
sir  Charles  Cavendish,  ib,  whom 
be  persuades  to  go  to  England, 
294.  gives  an  account  of  his 
proceedings  to  the  king,  297. 
his  answer  to  the  queen,  who 
endeavoured  to  attach  him  to 
her  interest,  298.  state  of  his 
fiunily  at  Antwerp,  300.  he 
removes  with  them  to  Breda, 
301.  declines  the  offi;r  made 
to  his  daughter  by  the  princess 
royal,  of  the  situation  of  a  maid 
of  honour,  302,  303.  which 
bi^  wife  accepts,  and  he  at 
length  gives  his  consent,  307. 
answers  CromwelFs  declara- 
tion, 308.  is  one  of  the  king's 
council  at  the  restoration,  316.' 
highest  in  office,  and  thought 
to  be  so  also  in  trust,  the  reasons 
why,  t6.  his  intimacy  with  the 
marquis  of  Ormond,  317.  some 
intimations  made  to  the  king 
at  the  Hague  of  his  being  very 
much  in  the  prcjudk;e  of  the 
presbyterian  party,  with  advice 
to  leave  him  there  till  he  him- 
self should  be  settled  in  Eng- 
land, which  the  king  receives 


with  indignation,  ib,  his  re- 
quest to  the  king  to  decline 
giving  him  any  protection,  318. 
his  resolution  of  withdrawing 
himself,  ib,  receives  from  the 
king  the  list  of  privy  counsel- 
lors recommended  by  Monk, 
324.  by  the  king's  desire  has 
a  conference  with  Morrice  con« 
ceming  this  list,  325.  takes  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  peers  with 
a  general  acceptation  and  re- 
spect, 328.  is  thought  to  have 
most  credit  with  the  king,  363. 
all  matters  referred  by  the  king 
to  him,  ib,  resigns  the  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

370.  he  foresees  a  storm  of 
envy  and  malice  against  him, 

371.  is  informed  by  the  king 
of  his  daughter's  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  York,  377.  is 
struck  to  the  heart  with  the 
news,  378.  and  breaks  out  into 
violent  passions,  t6.  acts. se- 
verely towards  his  daughter, 
and  orders  her  to  keep  her 
chamber^  38 ».  hb  language 
upon  this  afiair  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  379.  the  kmg  pre- 
sents him  with  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  385.  and  creates 
him  a  baron,  387.  is  well  re- 
ceived by  the  queen  mother  on 
her  return,  388.  his  conference 
with  the  duke  of  York,  and  an- 
swer to  his  highnesses  threats, 
390.  absolutely  refuses  to  make 
any  application  towards  ap- 
peasing the  queen's  anger^  394. 
the  queen  suddenly  alters  her 
behaviour  towards  him,  395. 
the  reason  given  him  by  abbot 
Mountague,  396.  receives  sir 
Charles  Berkley's  professions  ci- 
villy,  397.  his  reply  to  the  king's 
reproof,  398.  desires  leave  to 
retire  beyond  the  seas,  400. 
is  introduced  by  the  earl  of 
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St.  Alban's  to  the  queeo  mo- 
ther, 401.  who  18  reconciled  to 
him,  403.  not  elated  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  404. 
some  instances  of  his  disinter- 
estednessy  406.  refuses  an  of- 
fer of  crown  lands,  407.  de- 
clines being  made  a  knight  of 
the  garter,  410.  declines  bang 
also  made  an  earl,  413.  but 
finds  he  cannot  prudently  re- 
fuse it  longer,  414.  urged  by 
the  marquis*  of  Ormond  to  re- 
sigp  his  office  of  chancellor, 
415.  and  betake  himself  wholly 
to  wait  upon  .the  king,  416. 
which  he  refuses,  418.  anxious 
in  council  and  in  parliament 
to  remove  all  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  the  bill  of  indem- 
nity, 471.  is  consulted  by  the 
king  concerning  a  treaty  of 
marriage  with  the  inflEmta  of 
Portu^,  489.  whom  he  de- 
sires to  refer  it  to  a  commit- 
tee, 493.  appointed  of  the  com- 
mittee, 494.  some  overtures 
made  to  him  by  monsieur  Fou- 
quet,  the  French  minister,  con- 
cerning the  treaty  with  Portu- 
gal, 5 1 7.  withwhich  heacquaints 
the  king,  519.  his  integrity  in 
refusing  money  (ten  thousand 
pounds)  ofiered  him  by  the 
French  minister,  521.  Which 
he  complains  of  to  the  king, 
but  is  desired  by  him  to  con- 
tinue his  corre^Kindence,  533, 
524.  expresses  himself  warmly 
upon  the  duke  of  Ormond*s 
being  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  ii.  55.  his  vindication 
of  himself  with  regard  to  Irish 
afiairs,  92.  hb  speech  to  par- 
liament previous  to  its  being 
prorogued,  158.  is  hated  by  the 
queen,  172.  the  king  imparts 
to  him  all  his  unquietness  of 
mind  respecting  the  queen,  1 73 . 


endeavours  to  reconcile  their 
majesties,  174 — 190.  but  is 
unsuccessful,  191.  his  interest 
dedines  on  the  appointments 
of  sir  Harry  Bennett  and  sir 
Charles  Berkley,  229.  however 
he  still  retains  the  king*s  fiivour, 
230.  opposes  the  war  with  the 
Dutch,  238.  the  duke  ofiended 
with  him  for  it,  240.  he  satisfies 
the  duke,  241.  a  full  statement, 
in  vindication  of  himself  of  the 
proceedings  relative  to  the  sale 
of  Dunkiii,  242 — 251.  his  ad- 
vice to  the  king  regarding  his 
natural  son  Mr.  Crofts,  254.  is 
accused  of  high  treason  by  the 
earl  of  Bristol,  259.  who  ab- 
sconds, 262.  receives  proposals 
firom  the  bishop  of  Munster  for 
an  alliance  against  the  Dutch, 
318.  which  he  communicates 
to  the  king,  319.  beseeches  the 
king  to  reconsider  his  appoint- 
ment of  lord  Ashley  to  be  trea- 
surer of  the  prize-money,  338. 
is  obliged  by  the  king  to  seal  the 
grant,  34a  measures  taken  to 
pnjudice  the  king  against  him, 
341.  opposes  the  bill  for  li- 
berty of  consdenoe,  344.  speaks 
against  it  in  the  hmise  of  lords, 
347.  and  drops  some  unguard- 
ed expressions,  348.  the  king 
ofiended  with  him  upon  it,  349. 
refuses  to  put  the  seal  to  the 
Canary  merchants'  charter  till 
they  had  satisfied  the  city  of 
London^  373.  a  vindication  of 
the  chancellor  in  this  afibir, 
380.  his  reflection  upon  the  at- 
tempt made  on  the  Dutch  at 
Beigen,  424.  substance  of  his 
speech  to  the  parliament  which 
met  at  Oxford,  430.  prospect  of 
his  sibm  about  this  time,  438. 
an  attempt  to  make  a  breach 
between  the  chancellor  and  the 
treasurer,  443.  the  oecasiop  of 
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it,  444.  is  consulted  bj  the  duke 
of  York  respecting  two  suits  he 
intended  to  make  to  the  long, 
454.  is  against  removing  the 
earl  of  Saiklwich  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  476.  his  con- 
ference with  the  ear),  480.  the 
malice  of  lord  Arlington  and 
sir  William  Coventry  against 
him,  iii.  2.  is  desired  by  the 
king  to  persuade  the  treasurer 
to  resign,  99.  he  earnestly  en- 
treats the  king  against  it^  30. 
and  at  length  prevails,  32.  his 
interest  declines,  while  the 
courtiers  aflect  to  represent  it 
at  the  highest,  ro6.  repeats  to 
the  king  tiie  conversation  which 
bad  passed  between  him  arid 
lord  Arlington  on  the  king's 
course  of  life,  108.  he  seriously 
remonstrates  with  the  king^ 
1 1 2.  delivers  hb  opinion  very 
freely  to  the  king  m  the  pri- 
vate committee  against  the  bill 
for  examining  the  public  ac- 
counts, 132.  which  is  soon  re- 
ported to  his  prejudice,  ih,  in 
the  debate  of  the  Irish  cat- 
tle bill  he  defends  the  com- 
mons by  desiring  the  peers  to 
restrain  their  encroachments,. 
163.  he  ofiends  the  lords  by 
advising  them  not  to  insist  un- 
reasonably upon  privilege,  168. 
adrises  the  king  against  putting 
the  treasury  into  commission, 
241.  is  against  the  king  con- 
vening the  parliament  during 
the  prorogation,  255 — 259. 
the  storm  beginning  to  arise 
against  him,  265.  the  house  of 
commons  incensed  against  him 
by  the  agency  of  Mr.  William 
Coventry,  ib.  his  fate  hastened 
by  the  singular  behaviour  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  267. 
the  chancellor's  advice  to  the 
duke,  who  had  requested  him 


to  interpose  in  hb  behalf  with 
the  king,  276.  declines  to  give 
the  king  any  adrice  as  to  stay- 
ing the  prosecution,  till  the 
diSce  had  surrendered  himself, 
278.  loses  his  wife,  282.  ^e 
duke  of  York  sent  to  him  to 
desire  him  to  resign,  ib,  many 
persons  of  eminence  interpose 
in  his  behalf,  285.  he  attends 
the  king  at  Whitehall,  286.  the 
conference  between  them,  286 
-^290.  the  king  leaves  him  in 
dbpleasure,  291.  the  duke  of 
York  interests  himself  in.bb  be- 
half, 292.  the  great  seal  taken 
firom  him,  294.  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  is  much  inflamed 
against  him,  297.  and  is  per- 
suaded to  concur  in  the  prose- 
cution of  him,  t6.  the  king  also 
expresses  great  displeasure  a* 
gamst  him,  298.  and  reflects 
upon  him  in  has  speech  to  the 
pariiament,  300.  (me  Tomkins 
moves  the  house  to  thank  the 
king  for  remoring  him,  301. 
unfair  methods  used  to  induce 
the  house  to  adopt  that  motion, 
ib,  persons  sou^t  after  to  fur- 
nish matter  of  impeachment 
asainst  him,  304.  is  accused  of 
high  treason  by  Mr.  Seymour, 
306.  many  adrise  him  to  make 
his  escape,  307.  which  he  re- 
fuses to  do,  U>.  the  king  declares 
his  belief  in  hb  innocence,  308. 
which  he  afterwards  disowns, 
309.  articles  of  the  charge 
against  him,  311.  proceedings 
against  him  in  the  house  of 
commons,  315.  Mr.  Seymour 
accuses  him  of  high  treason  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords, 
318.  debates  in  that  house  con- 
cerning hb  commitment,  ib. 
he  is  again  advised  to  with- 
draw, 32 r.  but  refuses,  322. 
the  king  oftnded  with  him  ft>r 
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the. part  be  is  reported  to  have 
taken  with  respect  to  the  duke 
of  Richmond's  marriage,  323. 
his  letter  to  the  king  upon  that 
subject,  324.  the  king  expresses 
a  wish  that  he  would  withdraw, 
326.  the  bishop  of  Hereford 
sent  to  him  to  advise  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  327.  which 
he  refuses  to  do  without  re- 
ceiving a  command  from  his 
majesty,  329.  is  urged  by  the 
French  ambassador  to  retire  to 
France,  33 1 .  but  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed u|)on,  332.  receives  a 
notice  from  the  king  to  with- 
draw, ib,  he  unwillingly  obeys, 
and  leaves  the  kingdom,  ib,  he 
lands  at  Calais,  333.  an  in- 
stance of  his  generous  beha- 
viour to  his  enemies,  334.  his 
address  to  the  house  of  lords 
on  his  withdrawing,  337.  which 
is  burned  by  order  of  both 
houses,  348.  writes  to  the 
French  court  for  leave  to  re- 
move to  Roan,  349.  which  is 
granted  to  him,  350.  on  his 
journey  he  receives  orders  to 
leave  France  instantly,  351. 
appeals  to  that  court  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ill  state  of  his 
health,  352.  the  occasion  of  the 
ill  treatment  he  meets  with  in 
France,  353.  proceedings  a- 
gainst  him  in  England,-  ib.  a 
bill  of  banishment  passed 
against  him,  354.  receives  re- 
iterated orders  to  quit  France 
instantly,  355.  again  represents 
the  ill  state  of  his  health  to  the 
French  court,  356.  the  French 
king  renews  his  commands  for 
his  speedy  departure,  ib.  re- 
ceives an  express,  with  a  parti- 
cular account  of  all  the  trans- 
actions in  parliament  against 
him,  357.  is  advised  by  the 
duke  of  York  to  hasten  his  re- 


turn, and  undergo  his  trial,  358. 
for  that  purpose  he  returns  to 
Calais,  ib.  where  he  is  conSned 
to  his  bed  by  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, 359.  is  notwithstanding 
required  to  leave  the  place,  and 
retire  out  of  the  French  terri- 
tories, ib.  the  French  court 
suddenly  alters  its  behaviour 
towards  him,  362.  and  permits 
him  to  go  to  what  place  he 
would,  363.  which  is  a  great 
relief  and  comfort  to  him,  364. 
he  returns  to  Roan,  365.  horn 
thence  proceeds  towards  Avi- 
gnon, 366.  is  greatly  abused, 
and  almost  murdered  by  some 
English  at  Eureux,  367.  re- 
moves from  thence  to  Bourbon, 
372.  and  from  thence  to  Avi- 
gnon, ib.  where  he  is  received 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  373. 
visits  Montpelier,  ib.  where  he 
receives  great  civilities  and  re- 
spect, especially  from  ladyMor- 
daunt,  374.  he  writes  a  vindi- 
cation of  himself,  377.  his  an- 
swer to  the  sever^  articles  of 
the  char^  against  him,  380 — 
45 1 .  enjoys  great  tranquillity  of 
mind,  451.  two  i^prehensions 
discompose  him,  452.  first,  the 
insufficiency  of  his  fortune,  ib. 
this  was  composed  in  the  as- 
surance he  had  of  the  afiection 
and  piety  of  his  children,  ib. 
the  second,  the  fear  of  being 
again  persecuted  in  his  banish- 
ment, 453.  this  removed  by 
an  entire  acquiescence  in  the 
good  pleasure  of  God,  454.  re- 
flections on  the  wonder^l  and 
unusual  proceedings  and  pro- 
secution sgainst  him,  ib.  which 
raise  his  confidence  in  God, 
456.  his  reflections  on  his  con- 

.  duct  from  the  time  of  the  king's 
restoratiqn,  t6.  blames  himself 

.  for  the  vast  expense  he  had 
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made  id  the  building  of  his 
house,  ib.  esteems  himself  most 
happy  in  what  he  calls  his 
three  acquiescences,  or  retreat 
from  public  business,  458.  his 
first  acquiescence  was  his  re- 
sidence in  Jersey ;  his  second 
was,  when  he  was  ambassador 
in  Spain ;  and  his  third  was  his 
last  recess,  by  the  disgrace  he 
underwent,  and  by  the  act  of 
banishment,  459.  in  all  these 
he.  had  learned  more,  knew 
himself  and  others  better,  and 
served  Grod  and  his  country 
with  more  devotion,  ib.  a  sum- 
mary recapitulation  of  his  life, 
ih.  his  writings,  481. 

Hyde,  Htory,  father  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon, i.  I.  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  3.  master  of  arts  in 
Oiford,  ib.  has  an  inclination 
to  travel,  ib.  goes  to  the  Spa  for 
his  health,  4.  passes  through 
Germany  into  Italy,  to  Flo- 
rence^ Syena,  and  Rome,  ib. 
averse  to  the  Roman  catholics, 
ib.  ]^rotected  at  Rome  by  car- 
dinal Allen,  ib,  returns  to  Eng- 
land, ib.  persuaded  by  his  mo- 
ther to  marry,  ib.  marries 
Mary,  daughter  of  Edward 
Laoffford,  5.  lives  a  private  life 
at  Dmton,  t6.  his  character,  ib. 
serves  as  burgess  in  several 
parliaments,  ib.  has  four  sons 
and  five  daughters,  6.  removes 
to  Pirton,  9.  in  a  very  danger- 
ous state  of  health,  1 8.  removes 
to  Salisbury,  19.  dies  suddenly 
aged  sixty-nine,  20.  character, 
21. 

Hyde,  Henry,  brother  of  lord 
Clarendon,  i.  6.  died  aged 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  ib. 
was  master  of  arts  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  ib. 

Hyde,  Joanna,  aunt  to*  lord  Cla- 
rendon, i.  2.  married  toEdward 


Youoge,  ib. 

Hyde,  I^urenoe,  of  West-Hatch, 
p;randfiAther  to  lord  Clarendon, 
1.  I .  his  education,  2.  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  auditor's  office  of 
the  exchequer,  t6.  married  Anne 
widow  of  Matthew  Calthurst, 
ib.  bad  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, t6.  purchased  the  manor 
of  West-Hatch,  ib.  where  he 
died,  ib.  left  the  bulk  of  his  es- 
tate to  his  eldest  son  Robeit^ 
ib.  and  the  impropriate  rectory 
of  Denham  to  his  second  son 
Laurence,  ib. 

Hyde,  Laurence,  uncle  to  lord 
Clarendon,  i.  2.  afterwards  sir 
Laurence,  and  attorney  general 
to  queen  Anne,  3.  a  lawyer  of 
great  name  and  practice,  ib, 
possessed  from  his  father  the 
impropriate  rectory  of  Dinton, 
ib.  ■ 

Hyde,  Laurence,  brother  of  lord 
Clarendon,  i.  6.  died  young,  ib. 

Hyde,  Nicholas,  uncle  to  lord 
Clarendon,  i.  2.  treasurer  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  7.  after- 
wards lord  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  3,  and  7.  death 
and  character,  12,  13. 

Hyde,  Nicholas,  brother  of  lord 
Clarendon,  i.  6.  died  young,  ib. 

Hyde,  Robert,  of  Norbury,  co. 
Chester,  great  grandfather  to 
lord  Clarendon,  i.  i . 

Hyde  Robert,  uncle  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon, i.  2.  married  Anne  Cas- 
tilian,  3. 

Hyde,  Susanna,  aunt  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon, i.  2.  married  to  sir  G. 
Fuv,  ib. 

I. 

James  L  recommends  Edward 
Hyde  to  Dr.  Langton,  i.  7. 

Jermyn,  Mr.  Thomas,  i.  236. 

Jermyn,  Mr.  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  duke  of  York,  ii.  12. 

Jersey,  i.  235—245; 
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IgnotOy  the  illegitimate  eon  of 
lady  R0089  ill.  174. 

Indemoity,  act  of»  traosactioDS  in 
parliament  ooncerning  it,  i.  467. 
great  delays  respecting  it»47i. 
18  at  last  passed*  473. 

Inspruck^  the  archduke  of,  cha- 
racter of  his  minister  at  Ma- 
drid, i.  27a. 

Insurrection,  danger  of,  ii.  aai. 

Johnson,  fien,  one  of  Edward 
Hyde's  chief  acquaintance,  i. 
34.  hb  character,  ib, 

Irdand,  i«  234,  236.  commission- 
ers sent  thence  to  the  king, 
423.  state  of  that  kingdom, 
441.  commissioners  sent  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
442^  commissioners  from  the 
state,  443.  deputies  from  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  445.  a 
committee  deputed  by  the  ad- 
venturers, 446.  a  committee 
from  the  army  in  present  pay 
there,  "  for  the  arrears  due  to 
*'  them,"  455.  ^committee  from 
the  officers  who  had  served  the 
king,  456.  a  committee  for 
the  Irish  catholics,  458.  Monk 
still  continues  lord  lieutenant, 
463.  lord  Roberts  made  depu- 
ty, 467.  afiairs  of,  taken  into 
consideration,  ii.  18.  church 
lands  restored,  and  new  bi- 
shops appointed,  25.  the  Irish 
catholics  favoured  by  the  king, 
26.  the  different  pleas  of  the 
Irish,  27—40.  a  great  number 
of  the  Irish  catholics  who  had 
served  the  king  restored,  41. 
the  first  act  of  settlement  pass- 
ed, 48.  three  lords  justices  ap- 
pointed, 49.  partiality  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  by 
the  first  act,  50.  a  second  act 
of  settlement  transmitted  to 
the  king,  5 1.  new  commission- 
ers appointed  to  execute  it,  ib, 
second   act  passed,   53.  they 


publish  their  intended  method 
of  proceeding,  59.  their  sen- 
tences and  decrees  favourable 
to  the  Irish,  6o.  reflections  on 
their  proceedings,  62.  too 
many  of  the  Irish  rebels  re- 
stored tQ  their  estate,  64. 
many  who  had  served  the  king 
condemned  by  the  commis- 
sioners, 65.  many  of  their  de- 
crees made  upon  settlements 
notoriously  forged,  69*  the  de- 
fence of  the  commissioners  on 
these  proceedings,  70.  their 
defence  by  no  means  satis&c- 
tory,  73.  dieir  decree  in  favour 
of  the  marqub  of  Antrim  ex- 
tremely complained  of,  74.  the 
difficnlties  of  a  settlement  in- 
creasedf  85.  by  some  acts  of 
bounty  from  bis  majesty,  ib. 
which  are  attributed  to  the 
earl  of  Orrery,  86.  the  difier- 
ent  parties  agree  upon  an  ex- 
pedient for  a  settlement,  90. 
the  third  act  passed,  ib.  the 
4>rivy-council  remonstrate  a- 
ffainst  the  bill  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle 
into  England,  iii.  137. 
Italy,  infested  by  the  arms  of 
Spain  and  France,  i.  79. 
K. 
Killigrew,  Harry,  i.  140,  n* 
Killigrew,  Mrs.  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour  to  the  princess  royal, 
i.  302.  dies  of  the  small-pox, 

Kingston,  co.  Wilts,  i.  2. 

Kyneton,  co.  Wilts,  i.  2. 
L. 

Lambert,  general,  ii.  117.  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  i.  335. 
still  has  his  faction  at  work, 
i6. 

Liane,  Mr.  attorney  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  afterwards  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  a  friend 
of  Edward  Hyde*s  in  his  pro- 
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feaaioD,  i.  67.  iqx>n  the  death 
of  lord  LittletoQt  is  made  keep- 
er of  the  great  seal,  tfr.  dies  in 
haniafanient,  ib. 

Langford,  Edward,  of  Trow- 
bridge, i,  s- 

Langford,  Mary,  married  to  Henry 
Hyde,  &ther  of  lord  Clarendon, 

Langton,  Dr.  president  of  Mag- 
dalen collie,  Oxford,  i.  7.  king 
James  recommends  Edward 
Hyde  to  him,  ib.  pretends  that 
the  letter  came  too  late,  ib. 
receives  rejMnehension  from  lord 
Conway  ior  not  ginng  more 
respect  to  the  king's  letter,  ib. 

Laud,  William,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  L  as.  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  managing 
the  treasurer's  office,  ib,  cha- 
racter upon  undert^dne  that 
duty,  32,  23.  receives  informa- 
tion and  complaints  from  Mr. 
Harvey,  24 — 28.  sends  for  Ed- 
ward Hyde,  29.  is  reconciled 
to  the  earl  of  Hertford  through 
Mr.  Hyde,  69.  his  greatest 
want,  a  true  friend,  ib,  Mr. 
Hyde's  free  expostulation  with 
him,  70. 

Lautherdale,  earl  of,  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners,  i.  427. 
his  character  and  some  account 
•  of  him,  428.  is  made  secretary 
of  state  in  Scotland,  429.  op- 
poses the  reestablishment  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  434. 
strives  to  get  it  delayed,  435. 
his  discourse  makes  some  im** 
pression  on  the  king,  439.  his 
design  is  discovered  by  the 
other  commissioners,  ib*  and 
prevented,  440. 

Lawson,  sir  John,  i.  494.  much 
consulted  by  the  duke  of  York, 
ii.  354.  killed  in  the  first  en- 
gagement with  the  Dutch,  39 1 . 
his  character,  ib. 


Lee,  the  lady,  (afterwards  count- 
ess of  Rochester,)  i.  137. 

Leicester,  earl  o^  i.  52. 

London,  the  plague  there  in  1625, 
i.  8.  Uie  small-pox  rages  there 
in  1628,  10.  opposes  the  Ca^ 
nary  merchants'  petition  for  a 
charter,  iL  373.  a  terrible  fire 
breaks  out  Sq>t.  1. 1666.  iii.  83. 
which  continues  four  days,  90. 
it  decreases,  ib.  various  surmises 
and  idle  stories  respecting  it, 
94.  the  inestimable  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  fire,  97. 

Lopez,  Dr.  a  learned  Jew  and 
physician,  i.  278. 

Lords,  house  of,  (see  pariia- 
ment.) 

Lorn,  lord,  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Areyle,  restored,  and  created 
earl  of  Argyle,  ii.  277.- 

Loudon,  earl  of,  i.  189. 

Low  Countries,  i.  52. 

Lumley,  the  lord,  L  75,  77. 

Lutterworth,  i.  138. 

Lindsey,  earl  of,  ii.  16—18.  has 
Cromwell's  leave  to  attend  the 
king's  funeral,  16.  lord  high 
chamberlain  of  England,  i.  41 1. 
is  created  .knight  of  the  gar- 
ter by  the  chancellor's  means, 
412. 

Lionne,  monsieur  de,  iii.  356.  se- 
cretary of  state  in  France  on 
the  death  of  cardinal  Mazarine 
i.  516. 

I^ttleton,  lord  keeper,  prevail- 
ed upon  by  Mr.  Hyde  to  send 
the  great  seal  to  the  king 
at  Yoric,  and  attend  himself 
upon  his  miyesty,  i.  135.  out 
of  favour  at  court,  142.  Mr. 
Hyde  reconciles  the  king  to 
-him,  148. 

Liturgy,  an  account  of  the  revisal 
of  iC  ii.  118.  some  of  the  bi- 
shops are  against  all  alterations 
in  it,  1 19.  others  press  both  for 
alterations  and  additions,  ib. 
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inveighed  against  by  all  the 
fBu:tiou8  pr^chers  of  all  per- 
suasions, 123.  presented  to  the 
house  of  lords  with  the  king's 
confirmation,  128.  consented 
to  by  them,  130, 
M. 

Madrid,  i.  270. 

Maltravers,  the  lord,  i.  171. 

Manchester,  the  earl  of,  i.  68,  88, 
89.  made  lord  chamberlain, 
367.  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador concerning  the  king's 
marriage,  494. 

Mandevile,  the  lord,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  i.  88,  89. 

Manly,  sirWchard,  i.  90. 

Marlborough,  taken  by  the  king's 
forces,  i.  172. 

Marlborough,  the  earl  of,  killed 
in  the  first  engagement  with 
the  Dutch,  ii.  390. 

Mardn,  Harry,  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Hyde,  i.  91.  owns 
himself  a  republican,  92. 

Martin,  sir  Henry,  i.  87. 

Masquerade,  the,  at  Madrid,  de- 
scription of  it,  i.  265. 

Maurice,  prince,  disunion  be- 
tween him  and  prince  Rupert, 
i.  194. 

May,  Thomas,  one  of  Edward 
Hyde's  chief  acquaintance,  L 
34.  his  character,  39. 

May,  Mr.  presumes  to  speak 
lightly  to  the  king  of  the  fire 
of  London,  iii.  10 1. 

Maynard,  John,  a  friend  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde*8  in  his  profession, 
i.  67.  afterwards  bowed  his 
knee  to  Baal,  and  swerved  from 
his  all^iance,  ib» 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  i.  516. 

Mervin,  sir  Audly,  one  of  the 
commissioners  firom  the  state 
of  Ireland,  i.  443. 

Middlelmrgh,  i.  256. 


Middleton,  declared  by  the  king 
one  of  the  Scotch  commission- 
ers, i.  429.  created  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton, 433.  proposes  the  re- 
scinding the  act  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  reestablishment  of 
episcopacy  in  Scotland,  434. 
discovers  Lautherdale*s  design 
of  delaying  it,  439.  and  pre- 
vents it,  440.  the  king's  com.- 
missioner  in  Scotland,  ii.  263. 
is  well  received  there,  t&. 

Molina,  the  conde  of,  ambassa* 
dor  from  Spain  to  England, 
his  character^  iii.  200.  endea- 
vours at  a  separate  treaty  with 
Holland,  ib. 

Monk,  general,  recommends  a  Kat 
of  privy  counsellorB  to  the  king, 
i.  322.  his  reasons  for  doing  so, 
324.  is  made  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter, and  admitted  of  the  council, 
ib.  is  confirmed  by  the  king  in 
all  the  offices  before  assigned 
him  by  the  pailiament,  365. 
sworn  also  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  master  of  the 
horse,  366.  continues  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  463.  resigns 
that  appointment  when  duke 
of  Albemarle,  53. 

Monmouth,  duke  of,  {see  Crofb.) 

Montague,  Mr.  master  of  the 
horse  to  his  majesty,  dies,  ii. 
443.  his  brother  appointed  in 
his  room,  449. 

Montpelier,  iii.  373,  374,  375, 

4SI- 
Montmth,  earl  of,  one  of  the  lords 

justices  of  England,  ii.  49. .  his 

death,  S3:. 

Montrevil,  iii.  350. 

Mordaunt,  Mr.  created  a  viscount, 
i.  356.  unjustly  censured  and 
reproached,  ib,  a  most  zealous 
servant  of  the  king,  ib, 

Mordaunt,  lady  viscountess,  her 
ereal  civilities  to  the  chanod- 
loT  at  Montpelier,  iii.  374.. 
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Moiiej,  Dr.  (see  bishop  of  Win- 
Chester,)  i.  137.  one  of  Ed- 
ward Uydes  intiiiiate  friendsy 
41.  frequently  staying  with 
sir  Lucius  Carey,  48.  his  cba- 
nuMer,  55.  praadies  a  sermon 
at  the  coronation,  ii.  la. 

Morrioe,  Mr.  a  particular  friend 
of  genaid  Monk's,  i.  334.  his 
ooniforence  with  the  chancellor 
on  the  list  of  privy  counsellors 
given  to  the  long  by  Monk, 
314.  receives  the  signet  from 
the  king,  and  is  sworn  of  the 
ooondl  and  secretary  of  state, 
326.  his  character,  ii.  224. 

Mountague,  Abbot,  iil  356,  365. 
453-  gives  the  chancellor  a  rea- 
son for  the  alteration  of  the 
queen's  behaviour,  L  396. 

Mountague,  sir  Sydney,  i.  140.  n. 

Munater,  the  bishop  of,  inakes 
proposals  for  an  alliance  against 
the  Dutch,  ii.  318.  which  the 
king  approves  of,  320.  engages 
to  invade  the  United  Provinces, 
407.  the  French  deter  the 
ne^bouring  states  from  as- 
sisting the  bnhop^  iii.  41.  who 
notwithstanding  remains  firm 
.to  his  engagements  with  Eng- 
land, 42.  but  is  at  length  forced 
by  the  French  to  make  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  44. 

Mttskerry,  the  loid,  killed  in  the 
first    engagement    with     the 
Dutch,  ii.  389. 
N. 

Navy,  state  of,  from  the  king's 
restoration,  ii;  326.  state  of  it 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
Dutch  war,  333.  fleet  prepared, 

353- 
Nasel^,  i.  233. 
Newark,  i.  236. 
Newbury,  battle  of,  i.  201. 
Newcastle,  i.  236,  237. 
Newcastle,    the    marquis   of,    i. 

283. 

VOL.  III. 


Nfeholas,  secretary,  desired  by  the 
kinff  to  thank  Mr.  H^e  for  his 
seal  in  his  service,  1.  94.  the 
king'ft  character  of  him,  123, 
169.  is  made  master  of  the 
wards,  169.  one  of  the  king's 
oouncil  at  the  restoration,  316. 
character  of  him,  319.  his  re- 
.  putation,  integrity,  and  expe- 
rience, ib.  his  trust  with  the 
late  king,  t6.  his  friendship 
with,  the  chancellor,  ib.  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  committed 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  relative 
to  the  king's  marriage  with  the 
infanta,  494.  his  character,!  ii. 
223.  resigns  his  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  228. 

Norbiiry»  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter, the  fiunily  estate  of  the 
Uydes  since  the  conquest, 
Li.'  ' 

Northumberland,  earl  of,  i.  131, 
a.  164,  n.  179,  t8o,  183. 
ii.  13.  proposes  that  the  old 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  might 
be  confirmed  without  any  al- 
teration or  addition,  ii.  128. 
known  to  be  of  the .  presby- 
terian  party,  129. 

Nott,  Mr.  the  Jesuit,  Mr.  Chil- 
lingworth*s  book  against  him, 
L48. 

Noatall,  u  138,  142. 
O. 

Oliver,  John,  fellow  of  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  i.  7.  tutor  to 
Edward  Hyde,  ib, 

Opdam,  admiral,  pnts  to  sea  with 
the  Dutch  fleet,  ii.  386.  en- 
gages the  English,  387.  pe- 
rishes in  his  ship,  which  is 
burnt,  ib. 

Ordination,  debates  in  the  house 
of  lords  on  the  clause  of  the 
act  of  uniformity  requiring 
episcopal  ordination,  ii.  131. 

Ormond,  marquis  of,  i.  235.   ia 
hi 
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restored  to  his  estste,  ii.  14. 
aooepts  the.ofiEK»  of  lord  lieu* 
tenant  of  Ireland,  when  duke 
ofOraiond,54.  upon  the  chan- 
cellor's regret  at  the  appoint- 
ment, he  states  to  him  his  rea- 
sons for  accepting  it,  56.  sets 
out  for  Ireland  with  Uie  com- 
missioners, 58.  an  attempt  hy 
Dick  Talbot  to  assassinate  him, 
iii.  116.  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's hatred  to  him,  135. 

Ormond,  marchioness  of,  present 
at  the  duchess  of  York*s  de- 
livery, i.  389. 

Orrery,  earl  o/[y  (see  lord  Brog- 
hill,)  one  of  the  lords  justices 
.of  Ireland,  ii.  49.  the  cause  of 
some  improvident  acts  of  boun- 
ty in  the  king,  86.  and  this 
without  the  chancellor's  know- 
ledge, 87. 

Ossory,  lord,  eldest  son  of  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  challenges 
the  place  before  the  lord  Percy 
at  the  coronation,  ii.  13.  is  or- 
dered by  the  king  to  desist 
from  his  pretence,  14.  sends  a 
challenge  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 148.  is  sent  to  the 
Tower,  153- 

Ostend,  i.  :i49,  ^5^>  ^5>- 

Oxford,  i.  136,  138,  161,  164,  n. 
165,91.  175, 188.  336.  plague 
brought  there  by  sir  James 
Hussy,  i.  8. 

P. 

Palmer,  Geojflfrey,  attorney  gene- 
ral, a  friend  of  Edward  Hyde's 
in  his  profession,  i.  67. 

Pampeluna,  i.  277. 

Papists,  the  king  meditates  two 
bills  against  them,  ii.  2 14.  their 
imprudent  behaviour,  t6.  a  de- 
sign formed  to  have  them  con- 
victed, 215.  which  they  fhis- 
trate,  217,  218,  219. 

Paris,  i.  237,  238,  239. 

Fkrliament,  the,  in  the  year  1625, 


adjourned  to  Oxford  in  < 
quence  of  the  plague,  i.  8.  call- 
ed by  Charles  I.  upon  the  rebel- 
lion in  Scotland,  April,  1640. 
79.  dissolved  in  May  following, 
84.  another  called  in  Novem- 
ber, ib.  temper  and  constitu- 
tion of  it,  ibn  discovers  a  pre- 
judice against  Mr.  Hyde,  ib, 
make  a  recess  during  the  king's 
absence  in  Scotland,  94.  their 
remonstrance  of  the  state  of 
the  nation,  and  its  particular 
grievances,  printed,  97 .  answer- 
ed by  Mr.  Hyde,  ib,  pass  and 
send  to  the  king  the  two  bills 
for  granting  the  militia,  and 
the  removing  the  bishops  out 
of  the  house  of  peers,  iii. 
112.  the  latter  bill  passed  by 
the  king,  115.  sends  Mr.  Hyde 
with  a  message  to  the  king  re- 
specting the  removal  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  1 19.  the  king's 
answer  delivered  to  the  houses, 
1 25.  send  a  committee  to  the 
king  about  violating  their  pri- 
vileges, 126.  discomposed  at 
the  spirit  and  firmness  of  the 
king,  130,  n.  their  conduct 
thereupon,  ih,  send  commis- 
sioners to  Oxford  to  treat  with 
the  king,  175.  but  with  very 
restrained  powers,  176.  vote 
that  no  more  addresses  should 
be  made  to  the  king,  244. 
which  is  answered  by  the  chan- 
cellor, ih,  meeting  of  both 
houses  after  the  restoration, 
328.  character  of  the  house  of 
commons,  ib.  and  of  the  pres- 
byterian  party  in  it,  329.  trans- 
actions in  it  concerning  the  act 
of  indemnity,  467.  delays  re- 
specting it,  471.  at  last  passes 
it,  473.  is  adjourned,  16.  meet 
again,  483.  raise  several  sums 
for  the  army  and  navy,  478. 
pass  several  acts  for  the  set- 
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tling  a  future  feyenue  for  the 
crown,  t6.  vote  to  raise  that  re- 
venue to  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  ib.  .give  seventy 
thousand  pounds  towards  the 
discharge  of  the  coronation,  ib, 
thank  tibe  king  for  his  declara- 
tion concerning  ecclesiastical 
afifiurs,  484.  a  new  parliament 
summoned  to  meet,  484.  it 
meets  on  the  8th  of  May,  ii.'i. 
the  two  houses  express  their 
joy  at  the  king's  intended  mar- 
riage, 5.  passes  an  act  to  re- 
store the  king's  friends,  24.  en- 
*  ters  with  alacrity  upon  all  af- 
fairs which  refer  to  the  king's 
honour,  safety,  or  profit,  97. 
asserts  the  king's  prerogative, 
ib.  unwilling  to  confirm  the 
act  of  indemnity,  98.  prevailed 
upon  by  the  king  to  do  so,  99. 
commons  pass  a  bill  for  restor- 
ing bishops  to  their  seats  in 
parliament,  100.  which  is  ob- 
jected to  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
ib,  but  which  is  passed,  103. 
parliament  is  adjourned,  104. 
meets  again  on  the  30th  of 
July,  1661,  1 1  a.  pleased  with 
the  king's  speech  to  them,  1 15. 
sent  for  to  attend  the  king  at 
Whitehall,  125.  his  speech  to 
them,  t6.  house  of  lords  con- 
sents to  the  Liturgy  as  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  king, 
130.  debates  there  upon  the 
act  of  uniformity,  ib.  upon  the 
clause  requiring  episoo|Nd  ordi- 
nation, 131.  the  lords  pass  the 
bill,  134.  amendments  made  in 
it  by  the  house  of  commons, 
ib.  bill  returned  to  the  lords, 
135.  debates  upon  the  amend- 
nients  made  by  the  commons, 
ib.  the  lords  agree  to  most  of 
the  amendments  of  the  com- 
mons, 139.  who  submit  to  all 


the  lords  had  done,  ib.  and  so 
the  king  is  obliged  to  confirm 
the  bill,  ib.  great  animosities 
in  parliament  about  private 
bills,  15a.  their  behaviour  to- 
wards the  king  notwithstand- 
ing most  respectfiil  and  duti- 
ful, 155.  the  king's  speech  to 
them,  156.  Feb,  18, 1662,  the 
parliament  is  prorogued,  i6t. 
meets  again,  Feb.  18,  1663, 
I9£.  state  of  the  house,  and 
character  of  the  two  leading 
men  in  the  house  of  commons, 
196,  197.  an  alteration  in  the 
management  of  that  house  ow- 
ing to  the  intrigues  of  sir  Harry 
Bennet  and  Mr.  Coventry,  210. 
remarks  on  the  proceedings  in 
parliament,  211.  it  grants  the 
king  four  subsidies,  2 1 2.  is  pro- 
rogued, 213.  sends  to  the  king 
the  articles  of  high  treason 
brouffht  against  the  chancellor 
by  &e  earl  of  Bristol,  260. 
fevourable  to  the  withdrawing 
of  the  English  garrisons  from 
Scotland,  275.  meet  again  in 
March  1664,  279.  the  king's 
speech,  281.  rep«d  the  trien- 
nial bill,  285.  passes  several 
acts,  286.  is  prorogued,  287. 
meets  again  in  November, 
1665,  297.  measures  taken  to 
dispose  parliament  to  grant 
supplies  for  a  war,  303.  they 
vote  a  supply  of  two  millions 
and  a  hdf,  310.  a  bill  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  lords 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  345. 
which  is  opposed  by  the  trea- 
surer and  bishops  at  its  first 
reading,  ib.  also  at  its  second 
reading,  346.  the  chancellor 
speaks  asainst  it,  347.  the  par- 
liament IS  prorogued,  353.  ad- 
journed to  Oxford  on  account 
of  the  plague,  405.  meets  them, 
428.  the  king's  speech  to  it, 
l1  2 
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ih»  grant  a  furdier  tnpplyy  43a. 
pass  att  act  far  atlaintii^  die 
fingUtb  who  retided  in  Hoi- 
knd,  or  continued  in  the  Dutch 
service,  432.  short  revi^  of 
its  proceedings,  iii.  i.  a  bill 
brought  in  for  a  supply,  10.  sir 
George  Downing  offers  a  pro- 
viso, lb,  which  is  oppoeed  by 
the  solicitor  general,  ib,  the 
commons  pass  it,  13.  some  of 
the  lords  remonstrate  against 
it,  15.  at  last  is  passed  ^  the 
k«ds,  22.  the  parliament  is 
prorogued,  23.  iqeeta  again 
Sept.  21, 1666, 124.  tfaeldnff*8 
speech,  ib,  dboonteats  in  the 
house  of  commons,  1 27.  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  fire,  T28.  a 
bill  brouffbt  in  for  examining 
the  public  accounts,  129.  an 
opposition  in  both  houses,  132, 
133.  a  bfli  brcN^ht  in  against 
the  importation  of  Irish  cattle, 
136.  the  pnFy-council  of  Ire- 
land remonstrate  against  the 
bill,  137.  and  the  privy-*coun- 
dl  of  England  divided  in  their 
opioiotis,  141.  the  .bill,  after 
great  opposition,  passed  by  the 
commons,  142.  as  also  the  bill 
for  inspecting  the  public  ac- 
counts, 143.  the  propriety  of 
dissolving  the  parliament  at 
this  tttne  considered,  143, 144. 
great  animosities  in  the  house 
of  peers  upon  the  bill  against 
importing  Irish  cattle,  145.  the 
house  of  lords  sendlord  O^sory 
and  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
to  the  Tower,  153.  sends  him 
again  to  the  Tower  with  the 
marquis  of  Dorchester,  154. 
aiguments  against  the  Irish 
bill  in  the  house  of  lords,  155. 
particulariy  against  clauses  in 
it  derogatory  to  the  preroga- 
tive, 156.  these  clauses  are  a- 


mended  by  the  lords,  157.  the 
commons  adhere  ur  their  bilU 
159.  an  instance  of  the  violent 
passion  of  die  house  of  oom- 
mons  in  this  affiiir,  160.  it  is 
at  length  consented  to  by  the 
house  of  brds,  163.  in  the  de- 
bates the  chancdlor  defends 
the  commons  by  desiring  the 
peers  to  restrain  their  encroach- 
ments, ib.  a  bill  of  divonoe  for 
lord  Roos  brought  into  parlia- 
ment, 176.  some  of  the  lords 
against  a  precedent  of  this  na- 
ture, 177.  but  it  is  at  length 
passed,  179.  the  king  patoes 
the  Irish  bill,  ib.  a  supf^y  is 
granted,  182.  pariiament  is  pro- 
rogued with  a  speech,  ib*  is 
'  summoned  to  meet,  260.  meets, 
and  is  immediately  prorogued, 
264.  at  the  meedng  of  parlia- 
ment the  king  in  his  speech  re- 
flects on  the  chancellor,  306* 
both  houses  thank  the  kkigfor 
his  speech,  and  for  removing 
the  chancellor,  303.  a  charge 
of  high  treason  brought  against 
the  chancellor  in  the  house  of 
commons  l^  Mr.  Seymour,  306. 
articles  of  the  charge  stated, 

311.  proceedings   thereupon, 

3 1 2.  Mr.  Seymour  accuses  the 
chancellor  at  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  lords,  318.  debates  in 
that  house  concerning  his  com- 
mitment, lb.  difierenoes  be- 
twecB  the  housed  320.  the 
house  of  lords  receives  from 
the  chancellor  an  addresa  on 
his  leaving  the  kingdom,  337. 
which  is  burned  by  order  of 
both  houses,  348.  a  bill  of  ba- 
nishment passed  against  the 
chancellor,  354. 

Ftoton,  sir  Robert,  moves  for  a 
supply  of  two  millions  and  a 
hal^  ti.  309.  which  is  agreed 
to  by  the  parliament,  310.  he 
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18  caressed  by  sir  Harry  Ben- 
net  and  sir  Charles  Berkley, 
3". 

Peard,  Mr.  i.  141. 

Pembroke,  earl  of,  i^  137,  161, 
163,  164.  lord  chamberlain  of 
his  miQesty*8  household,  147. 

Pen,  sir  William,  much  consulted 
by  the  duke  of  York,  ii.  354, 

3SS- 

Pendennis,  i.  234,  235,  236. 

Pennington,  sir  John,  i.  131.  n. 

Percy,  the  lord,  ii.  1 3. 

Peterborough,  the  earl  of,  attends 
the  duke  of  York  as  a  folun- 
teer,  ii.  356. 

Piercy,  Bir.  sent  by  the  king  for 
Mr.  Hyde,  i.  92. 

Pierrepoint,  Mr.  sent  by  the  par- 
liament to  treat  with  the  king, 
i.  175.  proposes  that  the  king 
should  make  the  earl  of  North- 
umberland lord  high  admiral 
of  England,  179. 

Pirton,  in  North  Wiltshire,  i.  9. 

Pistoja,  i.  270. 

Plague  at  London,  1625.  i.  8.  ex- 
tends to  Oxford,  ib.  breaks  out 
1666,  ii.  352.increa8es  in  Lon- 
don, and  spreads  about  the 
country,  404.  it  decreases,  iii. 
34.  the  number  supposed  to 
have  died  of  it,  35. 

Pollard,  sir  Hugh,  ii.  209. 

Poland,  i.  79.  ambassador  of,  at 
Madrid,  fens  character,  i.  272. 

PortUind,  the  earl  of,  kilted  in 
the  first  engagement  with  the 
Dutch,  ii.  390. 

Portugal,  defection  of,  from  Spain, 
i.  79.  the  ambassador  from  that 
power  to  the  Cromwells  kindly 
received  by  the  king,  487.  pro- 
poses to  ^e  king  a  marriage 
with  the  infanta  of  Portugal, 
489.  which  is  approved  of  by 
the  king,  491.  treaty  of  com- 
merce settled,  498.  ambassador 
goes  into  Portugal  for  forther 


powers,  499.  on  his  return  is 
received  coldly  by  the  king, 
512.  measures  in  Portugal  re- 
lative to  the  marriage,  524. 
not  able  to  pay  the  queen's 
portion,  ii.  163.  permitted  by 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  to  send 
merchandise,  &c.  to  England, 
by  the  sale  of  which  the  money 
might  be  raised,  164. 

Presbyterians  5  their  party  in  the 
house  of  commons  after  the 
restoration,  i.  329.  its  charac- 
ter, t^.  urges  the  settlement  of 
ecclesiastical  government  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant,  331. 
two  instances  of  the  disingenu- 
ity  of  the  presbyterian  minis- 
ters, 481.  the  unhappy  policy 
of  making  partial  cohcessions 
to  them,  ii.  121.  none  of  them 
gained  by  the  concessions  now 
made,  122.  inveigh  publicly  in 
their  pulpits  against  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  123.  complain 
that  the  king  had  violated  his 
declaration,  140.  reflections  on 
the  behaviour  of  the  presby- 
terian ministers,  142.  who  have 
too  free  access  to  the  king,  143. 
their  importunity  distresses  the 
king,  145.  their  great  disinge- 
nuity,  150.  endeavour  to  raise 
discontents  among  the  people, 
t^.  but  most  of  them  Hi  length 
conform,  151. 

Privateers,  too  much  encourage- 
ment given  to  them  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Dutch  war, 

"•33S- 

Privy-council,  advise  the  king  to 
conclude  the  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, i.  527. 

Pym,  Mr.  recapitulates  in  the 
house  the  grievances,  &c.  in 
the  state,  1.  81. 

Q.      • 

Queen  from  Portugal  arrives  at 
Portsmouth,   ii.    164.  endM- 
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▼oun  used  to  alieiute  the 
king's  afiections  from  her,  165. 
some  circumstances  which  con* 
tribute  towards  a  misunder- 
standing, ib.  the  chancellor  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  the  king 
and  queen,  174 — 190.  but  is 
unsuocessfijl,  191.  the  queen 
miscarries,  iii.  60. 
R. 

Ramekins,  fort  of,  i.  156. 

Ranisaw,  marshal,  i.  247.  receives 
the  chancellor  with  great  civi- 
lity, 348. 

Rateliff,  sir  George,  i.  378,  285, 
289—291. 

Ree,  Isle  of,  i.  9,  75. 

Regicides,  the,  tried  and  executed, 

>-474- 

Rents,  a  sudden  fall  of,  ii.  220. 

Restoration,  excessivejoy  through- 
out the  nation  upon  it,  i.  328. 

Richmond,  i.  118. 

Richmond,  duke  of,  i.  T  20. 195.  ii. 
16,  17.  has  Crom weirs  leave  to 
attend  the  king's  funera1,ii.i6. 
made  one  of  the  junto,  i.  205 .  the 
beginning  of  his  friendship  with 
the  chancellor,  222.  his  cha- 
racter, 223.  his  coldness  to- 
wards the  king,  and  the  cause 
of  it,  ib. 

Roan,  iii,  351,  3SS.  3S8,  S^S- 

Roberts,  the  lord,  some  account 
of  him,  i.  463.  is  made  deputy 
of  Ireland,  467/  his  character, 
ii.  19.  is  offered  the  privy  seal, 
21.  which  he  accepts,  23. 

Roman  catholics,  the  true  ground 
of  the  king's  &vour  to  them,  ii. 
104.  committee  of  the  lords  to 
relax  the  penal  laws  against 
them,  1 09.  they  disagree  among 
themsdves>  ib,  upon  which  the 
committee  is  discontinued,  ib. 

Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  send 
a  committee  to  the  king,  i. 

4S8. 
Rome,  dangerous  to  all  the  Eng- 


lish nation  who  did  not  pro- 
fess themselves  Roman  catho- 
lics, i.  4. 
Roos,  the  lord,  eldest  son  to  the 
eari  of  Rutkmd,  moves  for  a  bill 
to  set  aside  the  issue  of  his  lady, 
iii.  171.  a  bill  brought  in  for 
this  purpose,  176.  some  lords 
against  a  precedent  of  this  na- 
ture, 177.  the  bill  obstructed 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
178.  biit  is  at  length  passed, 

Rospigliosi,  Julio,  nuncio  for  the 
pope  at  Madrid,  his  character, 
I.  270. 

Rothes,  the  earl  of,  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners,  i.  429. 
made  president  of  the  ooundl 
in  Scotland,  ib. 

Rupert,  prince,  disunion  between 
him  and  prince  Maurice,  i. 
194.  ofiers  his  serrioes  to  the 
king  to  command  a  0eet  against 
the  Dutch,  ii.  296,297.  expected 
to  have  been  joined  with  the  eari 
of  Sandwich  in  1 665,  to  com- 
mand the  fleet  then  sent  out, 
402.  heart-broken  at  being  re- 
fused, 403.  commands  the  fleet 
joinUy  with  the  general,  iiL  69. 
desires  to  go  himself  with  part 
to  meet  the  duke  of  Beaufort, 
ib»  a  neglect  in  forwarding 
an  order  to  him  to  rejoin  the 
fleet,  72.  he  returns  on  the  third 
day  of  a  general  engagement 
between  the  two  fleets,  75.  the 
engagement  lasts  another  day, 
and  both  parties  claim  the  vic- 
tory, 76.  a  third  general  engage- 
ment b  which  &e  Engliui  are 
victorious,  77.  makes  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  island  of  Schel- 
ling,  79. 

Ruvigny,  Mr.  iii.  352. 

.    '      S. 
St.  Alban's,  earl  of,  introduces  the 
chancellor   to  the  queen  mo- 
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'tber,  i.  401.  labours  to  prevail 
OQ  the  king  to  receive  moDsieur 
Bordeaux  as  ambassador  from 
France,  i.  486.  sent  into  Eng- 
land by  the  queen  mother  m 
hopes  of  bringing  about  a  peace 
between  England  and  France, 
ill.  304.  returns  to  France,  207. 

St.  John,  Mr.  i.  10  c. 

St.  Loe,  John,  of  Kingston,  co. 
Wilts,  i.  a.  marries  Alice  Hyde, 

Salisbury,  i.  i.  ii.  407. 

Salisbury,  earl  of,  i.  164;  n. 

Sandwich,  earl  of,  i.  494.  admi- 
ral of  the  fleet,  made  ambas- 
sador to  Portugal^  to  receive 
the  queen  and  conduct  her  to 
England,  ii.  5.  takes  possession 
of  Tangier,  ii.  1 60.  a  design 
formed  of  not  giving  it  up  to 
him,  161.  comes  to  Lisbon  at 
a  critical  conjuncture,  i6a. 
finds  the  Portuguese. unable  to 
pay  the  queens  portion,  163. 
allows  merchandise,  &c.  to  be 
brought  to  England,  by  the 
sale  of  which  the  portion  tnay 
be  raised,  1 64.  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet  which  is 
sent  out  against  the  Dutch, 
403.  declines  making  a  second 
attempt  upon  the  Dutch  at 
Bergen,  423.  success  of  the 
fleet  after  the  attempt  at  Ber- 
gen, 461.  not  able  to  come  to 
an  engagement  with  De  Ruy- 
ter,  469.  but  takes  many  of  his 
ships.  463.  sir  William  Coven- 
try's unjust  reflections  upon 
him,  464.  his  imprudent  con- 
duct after  his  return  in  reward- 
.  ing  his  officers  out  of  his  prizes, 
465.  the  king  is  ofTended,  with 
him,  466.  the  duke  also  highly 
ofifended,  ib.  his  character,  467. 
is  very  injuriously  treated,  468. 
clears  himself  fully  of  the  charge 
of  misconduct  at  sea,  470.  but 


confesses  he  had  been  much  to 
blame  in  distributing  any  part 
of  his  prizes,  471.  with  which 
the  king  is  satisfied,  47a.  the 
king  b  |)erauaded  to  remove 
him  firom  the  command  of  the 
fleet,  474.  but  resolves  to  dis- 
miss him  with  honour,  475.  a 
conference  between  him  and 
the  chancellor,  480.  is  sent 
ambassador  extraordinary  into 
Spain,  482. 

Savile,  sir  George,  the  duke  of 
York  moves  the  king  to  make 
him  a  viscount,  ii.  457. 

Savile,  sir  Harry,  i.  59.  his  edition 
ofSt.Chrysostom*s  works,  58. 
assisted  in  it  by  Mr.  Hales,  ib. 

Say,  the  lord,  i.  167. 

Schelling,  island  of,  an  attempt 
made  upon  it  by  the  Englsh 
fleet  under  prince  Rupert,  iii. 
79.  the  chief  town,  and  a  large 
fleet  of  merchant  ships  burned, 
80. 

Scilly,  isle  of,  i.  234,  235,  236. 

Scotch  bishops  consecrated,  ii. 
269. 

Scotland,  rebellion  there  in  1640, 
i.  8 1 .  state  of  afbirs  there  1663, 
ii.  262.  Middleton  the  king's 
commissioner  well  received,  ib, 
proceedings  of  the  Scotch  par- 
liament, 266.  petition  the  king 
to  restore  episcopacy,  267.  they 
prepare  an  abjuradon  of  the  co- 
venant, 268.  settle  a  standing 
force,  t6.  upon  which  the  com- 
missioner returns  to  London, 
t^.  Scotch  bishops  consecrated, 
269.  Scotch  desire  the  English 
garrisons  may  be  withdrawn, 
i^.  the*  commissioner  and  bi- 
shops return  to  Scotland,.  278. 

Scottish  commissioners  desire  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy,  i.  1 88. 
return  to  London  with  ma- 
nifest dissatts&ction  against  sir 
Edward  Hyde  for  his  advice  to 
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the  kioff»  193.  oommiMooen 
aent  to  the  king,  Charles  II.  4^3* 
state  of  Scotland  at  that  time, 
ib.  some  account  of  the  Scotch 
cominiBsionera,  426.  thej  all, 
except  Lautherdale,  agree  to 
the  reestablishment  of  episco- 
pacy in  Scotland,  434. 

Selden,  John,  one  of  Edward 
Hyde*8  chief  acquaintance,  i. 
34.  his  character,  35.  looked 
upon  with  much  affection  and 
reverence  by  Mr.  Hyde,  41. 

Selkirk,   earl   of,    chief   of   the 
Scotch  commissioners,  i.  436. 
bis  character  and  some  accoimt 
.  of  him,  ib, 

Soymour,  Mr.  accuses  the  chan- 
cellor of  high  treason  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  iii.  306. 
carries  up  the  charge  to  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  3x8. 

Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Hyde  returned 
to  serve  for  it,  L  80.  but  de- 
clines, ib, 

Sheemess,  the  fortifications  there 
inspected  by  the  king,  iii.  1 93. 
attempt  made  upon  it  by  the 
Dutch,  347. 

Sheldon,  Dr.  Gilbert,  one  of  Mr. 
Hyde*8  intimate  friends,  i.  42. 
his  character,  ib.  frequently 
staid  with  sir  Lucius  Carey,  48. 
warden  of  All  Souls*  college, 
Oxford,  55.  communicates  die 
king^s  sentiments,  to  the  chan- 
cellor at  Derby,  243. 

Sixtus  V.'pope,  has  great  animo- 
sity to  queen  Elizabeth,  i.  4. 

Slanning,  sir  Nicholas,'  ii.  360. 

Small- pox  rages  in  1628  in  Lon- 
don, i.  10. 

Soissons,'the  count  ot  sent  by  the 
French  king  as  ambassador  in 
the  roomofmonsieurBordeauXy 
i.  486. 

Southampton,  earl  of,  i.  323, 
326.  ii.  16,  18.  has  Crom- 
weirs  leave  to  attend  the  king's 


funeraL  ii.  i6.  is  insert^  in  the 
list  of  privy  counsellorB  re- 
commended by  Monk  to  the 
king,  i.  322*  is  made  lord  high 
treasurer,  370.  is  sent  by  the 
king  to  inform  the  chancellor 
of  his  daughter's  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  York,  377.  his 
friendship  with  the  chancellor, 
404.  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Portuguese  ambassa- 
.  dor  respecting  the  king's  mar- 
riage/ 494.  opposes  the  bill  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  ii.  344. 
the  king  is  displeased  with  him 
on  that  account,  349.  an  at- 
tempt to  make  a  breach  be- 
tween him  and  the  chancellor, 
443.  tlie  occasion  of  it,  444. 
an  attempt  to  remove  him,  iii. 
I.  the  king  desires  the  chan- 
cellor to  persuade  him  to  re- 
sign, 29.  the  plan  laid  aside,  3  2. 
he  dies,  228.  his  character,  229. 

.  and  general  review  of  his  life, 
230,  239. 

Spa,  the,  i.  4. 

Spain,  i.  259.  war  with  England, 
9.  worries  France,  79.  infests 
Italy,  ib,  state  of  that  court, 
and  of  the  different  ambassadors 
resident  there,  270,  271,  272. 
endeavours  to  obstruct  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king  (Charles  II.) 
wiUi  the  infanta  of  Portugal, 
506.  extravagant  behaviour  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  515. 
causes  to  be  printed  in  Engli^, 
copies  of  dl  the  memorials 
which  he  had  presented  against 
that  match,  ib.  for  which  he  is 
desired  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
ib. 

Spanish  ambassador  anxious  to 
establish  a  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch,  ii.  442. 
and  that  they  would  join  in  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Spain, 
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ik  ehdeavoura  to  mxke  a  ticpnn 
rate  treaty  wkh  Holland,  ex- 
cluding Franpe,  iiL  aoo. 

Spencer,  Mr.  Robert,  anxious  to 
be  appointed  master  of  the 
horse  to  her  majesty,  ii.  445. 

Stapleton,  sir  John,  i.  140.  n.  149. 

Steward,  Dr.  dean  of  the  chapel 
to  the  king,  his  character,  L  a88. 

Stuart  family,  their  temper  and 
deposition,  iii.  .63. 

Sunderland,  countess  of,  present 
at  the  duchess  of  York's  deli- 
very, i.  389. 

Sweden,  i.  79.  disposed  to  assist 
ihe  English,  iii.  195.  sends  am- 
bassadors into  England,  Flem- 
ming  and  Coyet,  ^.  is  desirous 
of  a  sq)arate  treaty  with  Hol- 
land, 300.  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sadors mediators  at  the  treaty 
at  Breda,  227. 
T 

Talbot,  Gilbert,  called  colonel 
Talbot,  his  character,  iii.  118. 

Talbot,  sir  Gilbert^  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Denmark,  ii.  3 1 7 .  suc- 
cess of  his  embassy  there,  414. 

Talbot,  Richard,  designs  to  as- 
sassinate the  duke  of  Ormond, 
iii.  116.  an  account  of  his  &- 
mily,  1 1 7.  the  characters  of  the 
five  brothers,  118,  -119.  he  is 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  the  chan- 
cellor's advice,  122.  but  soon 
released  by  the  artifice  of  the 
chancellor's  enemies,  124. 

Talbot^  sir  Robert,  his  character, 
iii.  117. 

Talbot,  Peter,  a  Jesuit,  his  cha- 
racter, iii.  117. 

Talbot,  Thomas,  a  Franciscan 
friar,  his  character,  iii.  119. 

Tangier,  i.  491.  taken  possession 
of  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  Ii. 
160.  a  design  formed  of  not 
giving  it  up  to  him,  i6i. 

Tellier,  John  de,  iii.  357.  secre- 
tary of  state  in  France  on  the 
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death  of  caitlinal  MazarinOi  i. 
516. 

Temple»  sir  lUchard,  iii.  133* 

Theob^di,  i.  193*  124,  129. 

Thyime,  sir  Johti,  the  first  of  that 
nainc^  that  was  known,  i.  a.  left 
the  bouse  of  Lopgleat  to  his 
heir,  i6. 

Tomldns,^  Mr*  moves  the  house 
of  commons  to  thank  the  king 
fof  removing  the  chancellor, 
iii.  301. 

Tdros  the,  descripUop  of,  i.  266. 

Treasurer,  ofl&ce  of,  given  to  00m- 
missioners,  i.  32. 

Treasury,  the,  a  proposal  of  sir 
George  Downing  to  remodel  it, 
iii.  5.  the  king  resolves,  on  the 
death  of  the  earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, to  put  it  into  commission, 
240.  commissioners  appointed, 

US' 
Trowbridee,  co.  of  Wilts,  1.  5. 

Tyrconnel,  earl  of,  hardly  dealt 
Nvith  by  the  Irish  commission- 
ers, ii.  65. 

V. 

Van  Trump,  admiral,  De  Wit's 
malice  against  him,  ii.  410. 

Vamey,  sir  Edmund,  bis  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Hyde,  L  159. 
killed  at  Edgerhill,  160. 

Vavasour,  col.  William,  i.255,256. 

Vaughan,  John,  one  of  £dw|urd 
Hyde's  chief  acquaintance,  i. 
34.  his  character,  37. 

Venner,  raises  an  insurrection  of 
the  fanatics  in  London,  i.  475. 
for  which  he  and  several  of  his 
associates  are  executed,  477. 

Vic,  sir  Henry  de,  i.  289. 

Viiliers,  John,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, killed  by  John  Felton, 


1.  12. 


U. 


Uniformity,  act  of,  debates  upon 
it  in  the  house  of  lords,  ii.  130. 
a  clamour  raised  about  the 
clause  of  assent  and  consent. 
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132.  pasBed  hj  the  lords^  134. 
mmendments  made  in  it  by  the 
houae  of  commons,  i6.  debates 
thereupon  when  the  bill  is  re- 
turned to  the  lordsy  135.  con- 
firmed bj  the  king,  139.  is  in 
general  well  received,  141. 
W. 

Waller,  Edmund,  one  of  Edward 
Hyde's  intimate  friends,  i.  42. 
his  character,  53. 

Wanstrow,  00.  Somerset,  i«  2. 

Warwick,  eaii  of,  i.  131.  n.  158. 
proposed  by  the  parliameqt  to 
succeed  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland in  the  command  of  the 
fleet,!.  131,  n. 

Wenman,  sir  Francis,  one  of  Ed- 
ward Hyde's  intimate  friends, 
i.  4a.  his  character,  50. 

Wenman,  lord,  i.  164,  n.  sent  br 
the  parliament  to  treat  with 
theking,  i.  175. 

West-Hatch,  i.  i.  purchased  by 

'    Lawrence  Hyde,  2. 

Whitlock,  Bulstrode,  i.  164,  n. 
a  friend  of  Edward  Hyde's  in 
his  profession,  67.  afterwards 
bowed  his  knee  to  Baal,  and 
swerved  from  his  allegiance  ib. 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
by  the  parliament  to  treat  with 
theking,  175. 

Williamson,  Henrique,  resident 
of  Denmark  at  Madrid,  his 
character,  i.  272. 

Willoughby,  the  lord,  appointed 
governor  of  the  Barbadoes,  iii. 

305- 

Winchester  taken  by  the  parlia- 
ment forces,  i.  172. 

Winchester,  bishop  of,  (see  Dr. 
Morley,)  attendeid  at  the  duch- 
ess of  York's  delivery,  i.  389. 
sent  by  the  duke  of  York  to 
the  chancellor,  to  inform  him 
of  the  king's  wish  that  he  would 
leave  the  kingdom,  iiL  332. 

Windsor,  i.  131,  n.  132. 


Windsor,  prebendary  of,  given  to 
Mr.  Hales,  L  62. 

Winston,  Dr.  i.  141. 

Worcester,  i.  236. 

Worstenholme,  sir  John,  L  138, 
142. 

Wotton-Basset,  Mr.  Hyde  serves 
for  it  in  parliament,  i.  8o« 

Wren,  Mr.  makes  public  the  king's 
declaration  of  the  chancellor  s 
innocence,  iii*  309.  which  much 
displeases  the  king,. 3 10. 

X.  ' 

Ximenes,  cardinal,   the   college 
and  other  buildings  erected  by 
him  at  AlcaU,  i.  277. 
Y. 

York,  i.  124, 135,  136,  138, 139, 
140,  n.  141,  ».  142,  14s,  i4<5, 
147,  149,  152,  154,  15s,  159. 

York,  court  of,  committee  against 
it,  i.  87. 

Yorkshire,  an  insurrection  in- 
tended there,  ii.  279.  but  is 
prevented  280.  some  of  the 
rioters  executed,  t&. 

York,  duke  of,  left  by  the  king 
his  &ther  at  Richmond,  i.  1 29. 
sent  for  by  tlie  king,  130.  his 
education  n^lected,  284.  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  to  the 
queen  mother,  285.  cause  of 
his  leaving  Fftris,  286.  returns 
to  Paris,  292.  marries  the 
chancellor*s  daughter,  372.  de- 
sires the  chancdlor  not  to  be 
offended  with  his  daughter, 
383.  in  consequence  of  sir 
Charles  Berkley*s  insinuations 
against  her,  he  resolves  to 
deny  the  marriage,  387.  is  in- 
censed against  the  chancel- 
lor, 390.    grows  melancholy, 

392.  is  much  pleased  with  sir 
Charles  Berkley's  confession 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  cbaige 
he  brought  against  the  duchess, 

393.  to  whom  he  writ  that  he 
would  speedily  visit  her,   ib. 
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pleased  widi  the  queen  mo- 
ther's change  of  behaviour  to- 
wards him,  397.  proposes  to 
the  chancellor  to  accept  of  the 
garter,  410.  is  displeased  at 
his  refusal,  411.  made  gover- 
nor of  the  African  company, 
ii*  333.  procures  a  charter  for 
it,  t6.  is  in  favour  of  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  336.  endea- 
vours to  persuade  die  king  to 
engage  in  it,  238.  is  offended 
wiUi  the  chancellor  for  oppos- 
ing it,  240.  but  satisfied  by  his 
explanation,  ib,  consults  with 
three  eminent  sea-officers,  (on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch 
war,)  3S4-  ^  P^te  to  sea,  356. 
many  noblemen  attend  him 
as  volunteers,  ib.  continually 
sends  for  reinforcements,  384. 
returns  to  the  En^sh  coast, 
385.  engages  the  Dutch,  and 
gains  a  signal  victory,  387, 
388.  the  queen  mother  pre- 
vents his  going  to  sea  again, 
399*  persuaded  by  Mr.  Coven- 
try to  spend  the  summer  of 
1665  at  York,  405.  consults 
the  chancellor  about  two  suits 
which  he  intends  to  make 
to  the  king,  454.  moves  the 
kine  to  make  sir  George  Savile 
a  viscount,  457.  whidi  is  re* 


fused,  458.  desires  that  his 
secretary,  Mr.  William  Coven- 
try, may  be  admitted  of  the 
privy-council,  459.  which  is 
granted,  460.  highly  offended 
with  the  earl  of  Sandwich, 
466.  an  attempt  to  raise  jea- 
lousies of  him  in  the  kinff,  iii. 
62.  his  temper  and  disposition, 
66.  is  sent  by  the  king  to  the 
chancellor  to  desire  him  to 
resign,  282.  interests  himself 
in  behalf  of  the  chancellor, 
292.  asks  the  king  whether  he 
desires  to  have  the  chancellor's 
life,  or  that  he  should  be  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banish- 
ment, 308.  continues  his  ser- 
vices in  the  chancellor*s  behalf, 
320.  unfortunately  falls  uck 
of  the  small-poz,  ib.  receives 
fipom  the  king  an  intimation  of 
his  wish  that  the  chancellor 
would  withdraw,  332.  which 
he  communicates  to  him  by  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  16. 

Young,    Edward,    of  Duraford 
near  Salisbury,  i.  2.  marries 
Joanna  Hyde,  i6. 
Z. 

Zested,  Hannibal,  ambassador 
from  Denmark  to  IVanoe,  his 
conduct  in  England,  ii.  316. 


THE  END. 
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